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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 


The Light of Asia. 


Tuer Licnt or AsIA; or the Great Renunciation. By Edwin Arnold, M. A. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1879. 

Tals is an extraordinary book. When we sat down to the 
task of reading it critically, we expected to find in it many 
merits, and in that expectation we have not been disappointed. 
As an historical poem, it ranks, of right, among the best of 
modern times; and it is safe to say that it has commanded 
more general attention in this country than any other modern 
poem. The reason of its wide-spread popularity lies in the 
fact that, like Bailey’s Festus, it is a poem with a purpose. 
The poetic form is simply the skilfully adapted instrument 
to carry the purpose of the poem into effect. Containing: 
many passages of surpassing beauty, its purpose is not esthet-. 
ic. Purely moral, its purpose is not the assertion of a moral.. 
In a word, Mr. Arnold’s purpose in “ The Light of Asia” is: 
to present such an historical sketch of the life, character, and 
teaching of Gautama, the Buddha, as to suggest a perfect 
parallel to the life, character, and teaching of Jesus, the 
Christ. 

It is true that Mr. Arnold nowhere distinctly avows this 
purpose. It could scarcely be expected that he would tell his 
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readers, point-blank, that he purposed to elevate Gautama to 
an equality with Jesus, and thus, in the outset, arm the ma- 
jority of them against him. It is not, we believe, the practice 
of poets to announce on their title-page the precise object of 
‘their work.. They usually leave their reader to infer that by 
‘an application of the practical maxim that, “a tree may be 
known by its fruit.” Judged by this rule, there can be no 
‘question as to the purpose of the author of “ The Light of 
Asia.” The purely legendary stories.of the annunciation of 
‘Gautama; his miraculous conception; the attendance of 
angels, and the joy in the heavens at his birth; the homage 
‘and gifts of merchantmen who came from afar ; a gray-haired 
saint declaring the child to be the Buddha, the Saviour of all 
flesh ; the extraordinary wisdom of the child displayed at an 
early age in conversation with learned teachers and doctors 
of the law; his retirement into a wilderness for preparation 
for his subsequent work ; his temptation by evil spirits and 
triumph over them ; his manifold miracles; his victory over 
‘Mara and his hosts just before his death; his translation to 
the heavens as Lord Buddha ; are all adopted by Mr. Arnold, 
and set forth in blank verse of unusual elegance and sweet- 
ness, and in a manner calculated to impress the reader that 
the Gospel narratives of the life of Jesus must have been 
borrowed from the earlier Indian. narratives of the life of 
Gautama. Add to this what Mr. Arnold says in his preface 
touching Gautama, and the certainty of an intended parallel 
is put beyond question. ‘“ This illustrious prince,” he says, 
‘“‘ whose personality, though imperfectly revealed in the exist- 
ing sources of information, cannot but appear the highest, 
holiest, gentlest, and most beneficent, with one exception, in 
the history of thought.” He quotes, moreover, with approv- 
al, the words of M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire; who says of 
Gautama, “His life was without reproach. His constant 
heroism equalled his conviction ; and if his theory was false, 
‘his personal example was irreproachable. He was the model 
of all the virtues he preached. His abnegation, his charity, 
his unalterable gentleness did not forsake him for an instant. 
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He prepared his doctrine by six years of silence and medita- 
tion; and he propagated it for half a century by the sole 
power of his word. And when he died in the arms of his 
disciples, it was with the serenity of a sage who had practiced 
good all his life, and who was assured he had found the 
truth.” Now add to this the legends aforesaid, and make no 
question as to their historical verity, and charge everything 
that is ridiculous, nonsensical, and corrupt in Buddhism. to 
“the inevitable degradation that priesthoods always inflict 
upon great ideas committed to their charge,” as Mr. Arnold 
does, and the result is we have the Christ of the New Testa- 
ment masquerading, with slight variations, in the character 
of the Buddha, and a genuine Saviour of men five hundred 
years before Christ was born! Stripped of coy poetic envi- 
ronments, this is precisely the result that is reached, and 
which must be accepted, without deduction, if it be accepted 
at all. Any deduction from, or modification of this result, 
would simply lower the Buddha from the high pedestal upon 
which his followers, and certain of his occidental admirers 
have placed him, and give the precedence on superiority to 
another — even to Jesus. 

The result here involved is quite too serious to be carelessly 
passed over or ignored. Many intelligent and thoughtful 
persons, and among them certain clergymen, have had their 
confidence in the biography of Christ, as told by the evangel- 
ists, severely shaken by the story of Gautama, as told in 
“The Light of Asia.” Of course the story of Gautama has 
been told before, and with the express and avowed purpose of 
discrediting Christianity, but it has never before had so splen- 
did a setting, so wide a circulation, nor so intelligent a hear- 
ing. We propose, therefore, to sift it thoroughly, and ascer- 
tain if possible to what period of history it belongs, and what 
amount of credibility shall be attached to it; and, as a first 
step to that result, we shall lay before the reader, puint by 
point, the two stories of Jesus and Gautama in contrast. 
This, we believe, has never before been done. Our authorities 
will be sundry lives of Gautama, by Bigandet, Alabaster, St. 
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Hilaire, Schlagintweit, and others ; and the Gospel narratives 
by the evangelists. We shall, for the present, allow the 
contrast to tell its own story ; feeling quite certain of its effect 
on the mind of the reader. : 


I. THE ANNUNCIATION AND CONCEPTION OF GAUTAMA. 


‘¢ When Gautama fixed his desire to become a Buddha, he 
was a man named Chotiban, a Brahmin of wondrous piety 
and learning. After he had destroyed the five elements of 
corporeal being, he was reborn in the Brahma heavens. The 
Princess Maia was daughter of the king of Panthumawadi, 
and she offered to that Buddha a stick of sandal wood, and 
made a prayer: “ O Lord, who excellest in the three worlds, 
let the reward of my offering be that, in an after generation, 
I may be the mother of a Buddha like thyself.” And the 
Buddha Wipassi assented to the prayer. In the time of the 
Buddha Kasyappa she was born the daughter of King King- 
kisa, and was called Sutharama. Thereafter she was born in 
the Dewa heavens, and when she left them she was reborn as the 
daughter of the king of Mathura ; and she married the Prince 
Saiyachai. She was again born in the Dewa heaven, Tushita, 
and thereafter was again born as daughter of Ankana, king 
of Dewadaha. She possessed all the sixty-four signs of supe- 
riority in women. The chiefs of the Genii guarded her on 
all sides with their swords. What she desired came miracu- 
lously to her hands. Having grown to maidenhood her mind 
was filled with desire to become the mother of a Buddha. 

At this very time King Singhanu sent forth eight Brahmins 
to seek for a princess worthy to be the wife of his son, Prince 
Suddhodana. They reported favorably of Maia. Their 
report was confirmed by adream. The king dreamt that he 
saw & magnificent jewelled palace, whose base rested on the 
world of men, and it embraced ten thousand worlds within 
its walls. In its midst was a jewelled throne two hundred 
and fifty miles in height, and fifty miles in width, and on it 
sat a lion-like man, beside a beautiful lady. The king, there- 
fore, demanded Maia in marriage for his son. The father of 
Maia graciously assented, and preparations were at once made 
for the marriage. When that event transpired hosts of angels 
were in attendance. Indra blew his loud cornch. The earth 
quaked, the sea heaved in great waves, the hair of all behold- 
ers stood on end, and all the angels of all the infinite worlds 
made offerings of flowers. 
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.“In due time the Buddha was conceived. Of this event 
Maia was warned in a vision. She was borne away on her 
couch, and placed on an immense rock in the Himalayan 
forest. From thence she was led to a golden palace standing 
on a silver mountain. From thence she saw a golden mount- 
ain, whereon the Royal Being, that should be a Buddha, 
marched in the form of a white elephant. He came to the 
foot of the mountain of silver, and passed round to its north- 
ern side. In his trunk he held a lotus flower. Having 
ascended the mountain he trumpeted loudly, and entered the 
golden palace. Thrice he marched around the couch, and at 
the end of the third circuit, he appeared to enter her right 
side and pass into her womb. Then the earth trembled. The 
universe trembled and quaked. The blind saw. The deaf 
heard. The horses neighed with delight. All pain ceased. 
The air was filled with flowers. The elephants trumpeted 
their joy. The rivers stayed their current. ‘he whole sky 
was dotted with five kinds of lotuses. And there was a 
mighty sound of music, spontaneously rising from the instru- 
ments of the angels... .., . 

“ The Buddha dwelt,in his mother’s womb without pain or 
discomfort. He sat in the womb enjoying the full use of rea- 
son, fully: aware of. his existence. The body of his mother 
became so clear that mother and child could see each other, 
and converse together. Such were the effects of the infinite 
merits of the Grand Being ; and thus was Buddha conceived 
in the world of men.’ 


THE ANNUNCIATION AND CONCEPTION OF JESUS. 


* And in the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent from 
God unto a city of Galilee, named Nazareth, to a virgin es- 
poused to a man named Joseph, of the house of David; and - 
the virgin’s name was Mary. And the angel came in unto 
her, and said: Hail, thou art highly favored, the Lord is with 
thee; blessed art thou among women. And when she saw 
him she was troubled. The angel said unto her: Fear not, 
Mary, for thou hast found favor with God. And behold thou 
shalt conceive and shalt bring forth a son, and thou shalt call 
his name Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be called the 
Son of the Highest. Then said Mary unto the angel, How 
shall this be, seeing that I know nota man! And the angel 
answered and said unto her, The Holy Spirit shall come upon 

1 Wheel of the Law. pp. 79-100. Legend of Gautama by Bigandet. Chapter I, 
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thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee ¢ 
therefore, also, that holy thing that shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God. And Mary said, Be it unto me 
according to thy word. And the angel departed from her. 
And Mary arose and went into the hill country with haste, 
into a city of Judea.” 


II. BIRTH OF GAUTAMA. 


‘When Maia had completed a period of ten months, the 
time of her confinement was close at hand. She obtained 
the king’s permission to visit her parents. Between the cities 
of Kapila and Dewadaha was a forest of splendid trees. As 
soon as the cortége had reached it five water-lilies shot forth 
spontaneously from the stem and main branches of each tree. 
Standing under an engyin tree, she desired to pluck a sprig 
from the branches, and the branches bent themselves down 
that she might reach the sprig that she desired. Standing 
there, holding the branch, with her -face turned to the east, 
she brought forth her son, without pain or any of the circum- 
stances which attend that event with women in general. 
Then there came down from the skies, upon mother and son, 
gentle showers of cold and warm water, succeeding each 
other alternately, in regular order. 

“ Immediately that he left his mother’s womb he raised his 
eyes upwards, and then lowering them, he saw there was no. 
being equal to him. Conscious of his superiority, he jumped 
over a distance of seven lengths of a foot, in a northern direc- 
tion, exclaiming, — ‘ This is my last birth. There shall be to. 
me no other state of existence; I am the greatest of all 
beings.’ . 

_“ Then ten thousand worlds quaked. The universe was 
‘illumined with an exceeding bright light. A refreshing 
shower fell upon each of the four continents, and all musical 
instruments gave out harmonious sounds of themselves. In 
all places there appeared the thirty-two miraculous signs that. 
had attended his conception in the womb. At the same mo- 
ment that Gautama was born into the world, seven other 
things were born also; namely,—the Princess Phimpha, 
Ananda, Kaludari, Channa, the horse Kantika, the great. 
Bodhi or sacred Po tree, and the four great golden vases sud- 
denly reappeared.’” 

2 Legend of Gautama. Chapter II. 








THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 


BIRTH OF JESUS. 


*“‘ And it came to pass in those days that there went out a 
decree from Cesar Augustus that all the world should be 
taxed. And Joseph went unto the city of David, which is 
called Bethlehem, to be taxed with his espoused wife. And 
so it was that while they were there the days were accom- 
plished that she should be delivered. And she brought forth 
her first-born son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid him in a manger, because there was no room in the inn. 
And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the 
field, keeping watch over their flock by night. And, lo, the 
angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them, and they were sore afraid. 
And the angel said unto them, Fear not; for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. For 
unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you: 
Ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in 
a manger. And suddenly there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying: Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace ‘and good will towards 
men. And when the angels had gone away from them into 
heaven, the shepherds said one to another, Let us go now 
even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which has come to 
pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us. And they 
came with haste, and found Mary and Jeaeplt, and the babe 
lying in a manger.” 


TII. RECOGNITION OF GAUTAMA. 


“In those days lived a holy man named Kaladewila.* He 
had the power of flying through the air. This day he had 
transported himself to the Davadungsa heavens ; and, sitting 
there, he heard the rejoicings of the angels, and was told by 
them of the birth of King Suddhodana’s son. Immediately 
he returned to the earth, and entering the palace, seated him- 
self before the king. The king ordered the ladies in atten- 
dance to bring the child to do reverence to the holy man ; but 
instead of doing reverence, he rose into the air and placed 
his two feet on the curled hair of the venerable personage. . 
The persons present thought that the head of the imprudent 
child would be split in seven parts as a punishment; but Kal- 

8 In the Lalita Vistara he is called Asita, a Rathee, or hermit. 
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adewila, leaving the seat of honour, bowed down and did 
homage to him who would be the Buddha. Kaladewila, who by 
his great spiritual attainments, could tell all that had taken 
place during forty preceding worlds, and foresee all that 
would happen for forty generations to come, perceived that 
the body of the Grand Being was marked by all the signs of 
eminence, and that he would certainly become Buddha, and 
his countenance beamed with joy. He predicted the future 
destiny of the child, and in confirmation pointed out eighty 
remarkable features of beauty,-and especially a complete net- 
work of delicate tracery on the child’s skin, where he ob- 
served a series of thirty-two ornamental symbolic designs, 
most conspicuous on the palms of the hands and the soles of 
the feet.’’4 


RECOGNITION OF JESUS. 


“‘ And behold there was a man in Jerusalem, whose name 
was Simeon, a just and devout-man; and the Holy Spirit: 
was upon him. And it was revealed to him that he should 
not see death before he had seen the Lord's Christ, and he 
came into the temple when the parents brought iu the child: 
Jesus. And he took him up in his arms, and said, Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation, which thou hast prepared before the face 
of all people ; a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of 
thy people Israel. This child is set for the fall and rising 
again of many, and for a sign that shall be spoken against.” 


IV. WISDOM OF GAUTAMA. 


‘¢ When he had reached his sixteenth year, his father had 
built for him three palaces, one for each season of the year, 
and each nine stories high, and forty thousand maidens were 
in constant attendance upon him. He passed from one palace 
to another in a circle of ever-renewed pleasures and amuse- 
ments. It was then that he was married to the beautiful 
Yathaudara, his first cousin. 

“* While he was spending his time in the midst of pleasures, 
his relatives complained to the king of the conduct of his son. 
They remonstrated against his mode of living. They said, ‘so 
far as we know, he has never learned anything.’ Then the 
king told his son what the princes had said ; and he answered, 

4 Bigandet’s Legend, etc. 
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‘ My father, I have all these accomplishments without having 
studied them. I will show my relatives in the presence of 
the best masters that I am fully conversant with the eighteen 
sorts of arts and sciences.’ On a day appointed, in the midst. 
of the princes and the people, he showed his skill by string- 
ing a bow which required a thousand ordinary men to string, 
and firing an arrow from it, pierced a hair that hung so far 
from him that no other man could see it at that distance. 
Then the princes presented their daughters to be his wives ; 
and he passed his days in luxury and comfort.’ 


WISDOM OF JESUS. ~- 


*¢ And when he was twelve years old, his parents went up 
to Jerusalem to the feast. And when they had fulfilled the 
days, as they returned, the child Jesus tarried behind in 
Jerusalem, and his parents knew it not. After three days 
seeking him, they found him in the temple, sitting in the 
midst of. the doctors, both hearing them and asking them 
questions. And all that heard liim were astonished at his’ 
understanding and answers. And he returned with his pa- 
rents to. Nazareth, and was subject to them.” 


V. TEMPTATION OF GAUTAMA. 


‘“* When twenty-nine years of age his queen bore him a son. 
When the event was made known to him, he remarked with 
great coolness, ‘ That child is a new and strong tie I will have 
to break.’ His son was named Rahula.* The night he aban- 
doned his princely life he sat down upon a royal couch sur- 
rounded by a crowd of the most fascinating young damsels, 
who executed all sorts of dances to the sound of ravishing 
music, and displayed in all their movements the graceful 
forms of their well-shaped persons, in order to woo him to 
pleasure, and make an impression upon his heart. Butit was 
in vain. He soon fell into a deep sleep. Disappointed in 
their purpose, the damsels soon followed his example. Gau- 
tama awoke a little before midnight, and looking around him 
saw the various attitudes of the sleeping damsels. Some were 
snoring ;- others. lay, with. their mouths wide. open; others _ 
rolled about in ungraceful attitudes, and let their clothes fall 
off their bodies ; and all were sleeping in a most unseemly 


5 Bigandet’s Legend; also Wheel of the Law. 
&“ The demon that causes eclipses,’ Burnouf. “The abandoned,”’ Benfey 
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manner. Gautama looked upon them and conceived a disgust 
for a worldly life. ‘On this day, and at this very hour,’ he 


said, ‘I will retire into a solitary place.’ He called his ser- 


vant, ‘ Go to the stable and saddle the swiftest of my horses, 
Kantika,’ he commanded. And Kantika knew whereof he 
was required, and he neighed with delight. Then he addressed 
his horse, ‘ Help me, O Kantika ; to your swiftness do I trust. 
I must become a Buddha.’ In a moment he was on his back. 
Channa, his servant, held on to its tail, and the four guardians 
. the world held lotus flowers, one under each of the horse’s 
eet. 

“Then the king of the Maras, the Evil One, determined to 
prevent him. Descending from his abode in the highest 
Dewa heavens, and floating in the air, he cried, ‘ Go not forth 
to adopt a religious life. In seven days thou shalt become an 
emperor of the world, ruling over the four great continents.” 
‘ Avaunt! Get thee away far from me,’ said Gautama. 

“ Just before daybreak he arrived at the river Anoma. In 
five hours he had rode twohundred miles. Crossing the river 
at a single bound, he dismounted, took off his ornaments, and 
cut off his long hair with his own sword. This, with his royal 
vestments he threw upwards, and they were caught by the 
great Brahma Kathtikara, and placed in a great relic temple 
in the Brahma heavens as an object of adoration for all the 
Brahma angels. His horse, Kantika, he ordered Channa to 
take back to his father. Kantika heard the command, and 
he wept bitterly ; and when he had gone a short distance from 
his master, he turned to look back; but his heart could no 
longer contain itself; he staggered, shuddered, and fell dead. 
But the faithful horse was immediately re-born in the Dava- 
dungsa heavens as the angel Kanthaka, to'live in a golden 
palace with a thousand lovely houries to attend on him. 

Gautama soon located himself in the Uruwela forest, where 
he applied himself to the practice of the severest ascetism. 
For six years he endured extreme mortification ; the angels 
preserving his life by insinuating food through the pores of 
his skin. Here he was assailed by the Evil One, Mara, with 
an immense host, but he remained steadfast. Mara sent his 
three daughters to entice him, but their charms were disre- 
garded. He expanded his form to a height of thirty miles, 
but it failed to intimidate. He caused a rain of all kinds of 
mnissiles to pour from the skies, he made a wind to blow of 
such exceeding force that mountain peaks fell before it; he 
caused a rain of burning ashes to fall, but the ashes were 
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changed into wreaths of flowers; he hurled at him the awful 
Chakkra, which split mountains in its course, and he threw 
enormous rocks at his head; byt the Grand Being was 
unmoved. 

“Then Gautama invoked the earth, and the angel of the 
earth came forth in the form of a lovely woman. ‘O Being, 
more excellent than men or angels,’ she said, ‘ when you per- 
formed your great works, you ever poured water on my hair. 
And then she wrung her long hair, and a flood of waters 
gushed forth from it. Against the host of Mara it rushed. 
His generals were overturned, his elephant swept away, and 
his army fled in utter terror, amid the roarings of a terrific 
earthquake, and peals of thunder crashing through the skies. 
Shortly thereafter Gaytama became the Buddha. Forthwith, 
leaving the forest, he began to preach and collect disciples.” 


TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 


“ After his baptism Jesus returned from Jordan, and was 
led by the Spirit into the wilderness, being forty days tempted 
of the devil. in those days he did eat nothing; and when 
they were ended he was an hungered. And the devil said 
unto him, If thou be the Son of God, command that these 
stones be made bread. Jesus answered, It is written that man 
shall-not live by bread alone, but by every word of God. | 
Then the devil taketh him to-the holy city, and sitteth him 
upon a pinnacle of the temple, and said, If thou ‘be the Son 
of God, cast thyself down from hence; for it is written that 
He shall give his angels charge concerning thee, and in their 
hands they shall bear thee up. Jesus said, It is written, Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy.God. Then the devil taketh him 
to an exceeding high mountain, and showed him the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them, and said, All these will I 
give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me. Jesus said 
unto him, Get thee hence, Satan. Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve. Then the devil 
departed from him for a season.” 

7Bigandet. Alabaster. Wassiljew thinks it more probable that Gautama was led 
to view existence as the cause of pain and sorrow in consequence of a war in which 
the Sakya tribe was defeated, and that this was the cause of his wandering about, 
and not his disgust with a sensual life, nor his seeing four objects mentioned in the 
legend, Der Buddhismus, p. 12. 
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VI. GAUTAMA’S SERMON ON THE M‘UNT. 


‘¢ Accompanied by a thoysand followers, Buddha ascended 
@ mountain, and addressed them as follows: The eyes are a 
burning flame. What are the causes of such-burning:? Con- 
cupiscence, anger, birth, death, old age, and anxiety. The ear 
is a burning flame; and the burning is caused by concupis- 
cence, anger, birth, death, anxiety, tears, affliction and trouble. 
The sense of smelling is a burning flame, fed ty concupiscence, 
anger, sorrow, ignorance, birth, old age, death. The taste is 
a burning flame, and the fire is.kept-up by concupiscence, 
anger, sorrow, ignorance, anxiety, birth, old age, and death. 
The sense of feeling is a burning flame; the pleasure and 
pain caused by the heart are a burning flame, kept up by the 
fire of concupiscence, anger, ignorance, birth, death, old age, 
disquietude, affliction, and sorrow. Beloved Bickus, they who 
understand the doctrine 1 have preached, and see through it, 
are full of wisdom, and deserve to be called my disciples. 
They want no more guidance of the sixteen laws, for they 
have reached ' far. beyond them,’’8 


JESUS’ SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


“ And seeing a multitude he went up into a mountain, and 
his disciples came unto him; and he taught them, saying: 
Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven. Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted. Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled. Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth. Blessed are the pure in_ heart, for 
they shall see God. Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God. Blessed are they that 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall revile you 
and say all manner of evil against you, falsely, for my sake. 
Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven. Be.ye perfect-as your Father inlieaven:is perfect.’ . 


VII. MIRACLES OF GAUTAMA. 


‘‘ At the age of ten he threw an elephant to a considerable 
distance, and shot an arrow so deep into the ground that it 
® Bigandet. Chapter VII. 
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laid bare a fountain of water which possessed miraculous 
healing power. After he had become Buddha, he washed his 
hands over the stone of a mango, and on a sudden a beautiful 
white mango tree sprang up fifty’cubits high. He caused a 
stream of water to issue from the upper part of his body, and 
flames from the lower part, and on a sudden the reverse to 
take place. Fire issued from his right eye, and streams of 
water from his left eye; and so on from his nostrils, ears, 
right and left, in front and behind. With one step he reached 
the mountain Ugando, a distance of 160,000 youdzanas. He 
transported himself and his disciples across the Ganges by 
merely lifting his arms. He split a large log of wood into 
500 pieces in an instant, and in another instant kindled with 
the pieces 500 fires. An elephant much advanced in merits, 
ministered to his ‘wants for three months, witly the affection ‘of 
a devoted disciple. Having no one to converse with, he cre- 
ated a personage who appeared to walk and talk with him. 
Barren women bore children at his desire. Neither wicked 
men nur beasts had power to injure him.’ 


MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 


These were not numerous nor trival. They consisted in 
healing the sick, making the blind to see, the deaf to hear, 
the lame to walk, and raising the dead. 


VIII. GAUTAMA’S DEATH. 


This was caused by a dysentery, brought on by eating pork. 
The Pali account of his decease is as follows: ‘* He accepted 
his last meal from Chundo, a goldsmith. Chundo, he said, if 
any pork is to be dressed by thee, with it only serve me. 
Serve to the priests from any other food. Chundo replied, 
Lord, be it so. Buddah called him again, saying, Chundo, if 
any pork prepared by thee should be left, bury it in a hole, 
for I see not any one in this universe, angels, ascetics, or men, 
who could digest it, if he ate at the same, excepting only 
myself. From this meal followed the predestined attack of 
dysentery.” Buddha referring to this meal, after the com- 
mencement of the disease that took him off, said, “ That is 
the last food I will ever take until I attain the state of 
Nirvana.” 


9 Bigandet’s Legends. 10 Wheel of the Law. p. 234. 
11 Bigandet. Vol. II, p. 43. 
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DEATH OF CHRIST. 


‘And when they had come to the place called Calvary, 
there they crucified him. And. the soldiers, mocking him, 
offered him vinegar mingled with gall. And when he had 
cried with a loud-voice, he gave up the ghost. And one of 
the soldiers with a spear pierced his side.” vf 


IX. LAST WORDS OF GAUTAMA, 


‘‘ Beloved Bickus, the principle of existence, and mutability 
carries along with it the principle of destruction. Never for 
get this; let your minds be filled with this truth ; to make it 
known to you I have assembled you.’”’ These are the last 
words Buddha ever uttered.” 


LAST WORDS OF CHRIST. 


‘“‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do! 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit. It is finished !” 


Such is the exact parallel between these two extraordinary 
lives, and we are free to say that, at first sight, it is startling. 
The question is forced upon us, Was one story suggested 
by the other? Did Buddhists copy from the Christians, or 
did the Christians copy from the Buddhists? or did each 
party make up its story independently, and without any 
knowledge of the other? We know of but two Orientalists 
who have looked these questions squarely in the face, and 
ventured to answer them; namely, Dr. Ernest J. Eitel, of 
HongKong, and Prof. M. C. Scheebel, of Paris. Orientalists 
like Miller, Alabaster, St. Hilaire, and Monier Williams, 
notice the parellel, but make no attempt to account for it. 
Possibly the time for a satisfactory statement of the whole 
case has not yet come, inasmuch as the date of the Soutras, 
on which the legendary life of Buddha is founded, has not 
yet been accurately determined. Undoudtedly the ultimate 
result depends on the established date of the Soutras that 
contain the legends. Meanwhile the question is not, Are the 

12 Bigandet. Vol. II, p. 68. 
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legends true ? but, To what date shall their appearance in the 
Buddhist Soutras be assigned ? 

Before attempting an answer to this question, let us endeav- 
or to answer another, What arc the reasons that justify us in 
believing that the Evangelists did not copy their story from 
the Buddhists ? 

1. In the first place the two stories are not enough alike 
to justify belief that one was copied from the other. The par- 
allel between them is more imaginary than real. It is a par- 
allel of method, and not of incident. Their features are as 
unlike as possible. One story is intrinsically absurd; the 
other is in no sense absurd ; and the only thing that can be 
said about it is that it involves the impossible. It is absurd 
to say that a new-born child stood erect at birth, jumped over 
seven feet, and pronounced its own character and destiny ; 
that at the age of ten he threw an elephant a long distance ; 
that at sixteen he strung a bow that it took a thousand men 
to string ; that at asingle step he reached a distance of 4,800,- 
000 miles; and that he did many other things quite as ridicu- 
lous. Dismiss the question of possibility from these legends, 
and still their intrinsic absurdity remains. The works attrib- 
uted to Gautama are nearly all absurd, and of a positively 
useless character. But it cannot be charged that the circum- 
tances attending the birth of Christ, and the works attributed 
to him, are intrinsically absurd, ridiculous, or useless. The 
works of Christ are chiefly works of mercy and benevolence. 

How, then, does it happen that, if the Evangelists made up 
their story from the legends of Gautama, they did not weave 
into them scarcely a feature of those legends ! 

- Obviously the Evangelists were telling the simple truth! 
On the other hand, if the method of Gautama’s story was 
taken from the Evangelists, the Hindu mind, so imaginative 
and so given to fable, would naturally clothe the skeleton with 
everything pleasing to Oriental taste, and with all the splendid 
trickery of Oriental art. In other words, the story would be 
told precisely as it is, and the plain and coldly told story of 
‘Christ would be transformed into a harlequin masquerade. 








| 
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2. But the Evangelists, in making up their account of the 
life of Jesus, were in effect, and in fact, reciting an old story. 
They simply produced a reduction from their national proph- 
ets ; for the chief features of their story of Christ were con- 
tained in the books of the Jewish prophets, composed centu- 
ries before our era. The conception of a virgin; the birth of 
a wonderful child who should be called Emanuel ; the pres- 
entation of gifts: his troubled life; certain incidents in his 
life; his crucifixion and resurrection, were all set forth in 
books whose dates range from 350 to 700 B.C. There was 
no necessity, therefore, for the biographers of Jesus to go to 
the Buddhists for the chief features of their story of his life. 

3. Is it not the more ‘probable that the Buddhists made up 
their story of Buddha from the outline of the prophetical 
Messiah furnished by the Jewish prophets? We = have seen 
that between their story and that of the Evangelists there is 
but a skeleton of parallel, and a skeleton to begin with, was 
all they required. To clothe it, afterwards, was a small affair 
for the imaginative and skilfull priesthood of the Buddha. 
We do not insist that this is precisely what happened ; but we 
do insist that it is much more probable than that the Evangel- 
ists were prompted by the legends of Gautama. In the first 
instance theft was possible, and comparatively easy; but in 
the last instance there was really no need of theft, for the 
story had already been told: and the material for a biography 
of Jesus was close at hand. 

That the monks and priests of India were acquainted with 
the Jewish Scriptures there need be no doubt. The subjuga- 
tion of the Jews by the Persians and the Assyrians, was one 
means of their contact with foreign nations. ‘ Dispersed 
afterwards over the whole East, they proceeded in numerous 
caravans to Persia, India, Tibet, and even China. As early 
as the seventh century B. C., the books and prophecies of 
that people were disseminated among all the inhabitants of 
Asia.” Another means of contact with foreign nations, was 
through the agency of commerce. Five. centuries before the 

18 Christianity in China, etc. By M. L’ Abbé Huc. 
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birth of Gautama, ‘the Jews maintained an active .commeree 
with India. The list of foreign products mentioned as im- 
ported by Solomon, are described partly in terms foreign to 
the present Hebrew, and ouly existing on the western coast 
of India. Moreover, the things themselves are of Indian 
origin, and .cau, to-day, ve only found in India and in the 
islands of Sumatra and Ceylon. Literature has always fol- 
lowed in the wake of commerce, and the literature of a peo- 
ple so wonderful as the Jews, ruled over -by sueh magnificent 
monarchs-as David and Solomon, would certainly be sought 
after,.and curiously perused by the scholars of other lands. 
The probability, therefore, that the skeleton of the story of 
Gautama has a Jewish origin, amounts to almost a certainty. 

But setting aside, as purely conjectural, the probability that 
the Buddhists derived their story of Gautama from Jews or 
Christians, the important question still remains, To what date 
shall the Soutras, which contain the legends of Gautama, be 
assigned ? This, after all, is the pivotal question in this in- 
vestigation. We shall do our best to answer it. 

1. In the first place, Max Miller, the best possible author- 
ity on Hindu literature, says: ‘* Few Sanskrit MSS. in India 
are older than 1000 years before Christ.’ 

2. For nearly five hundred years after the entrance of 
Gautama into Nirvana —that is to say,.ap to aoout the be- 
ginning of our era— the story of Gautama and of the Bud- 
dhist scriptures, was orally transmitted and preserved. 

8. About A.D. 400-430, Buddhaghosha, of Magadha, 
went to Ceylon and translated into Pali the Buddhist script- 
ures and their commentaries. How the Buddhist scriptures 
came in Ceylon we learn from the following story ; to wit: 
Mahinda, son of King Asoka, learned the whole of the Buddhist 
Canon in three years, and was dispatched to Ceylon, in order 
to establish there the religion of Buddha. The magnitude of 
‘Mahinda’s undertaking will be understood when we know 
that the text and commentary of the Buddhist Canon contain 


14LLand of Sacred Mystery, Gage. 16 Origin and Growth of Religion. p. 148. 
16 Spence Hardy's Legends. p. 192. 
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29,368,000 letters !!7_ The estimate that Max Miiller puts on 
Buddhaghosha’s translation is not a high oue. He says: 
“No doubt if it could be proved that Buddhaghosha’s works 
were literal translations, this would considerably enhance 
their value. But the whole account of these translations 
rests on tradition ; and if we consider the precaution taken, 
according to tradition, by the LXX translators of the Old 
Testament, and then observe the discrepancies between the 
chronology of the Septuagint and that of the. Hebrew text, 
we shall be better able to appreciate the risk of trusting to 
oriental translations ; even to those that pretend to be literal ! 
Granted that Mahinda translated the original Pali commen 
taries into Singahalese, there was nothing to restrain him 
from inserting anything he thought likely to be useful to his new 


converts! Granted that Buddhaghosha translated these trans- 


lations back into Pali, why should he not have incorporated 
any facts that were then (400 A. D.) belieyed, and had been 
handed down by tradition from generation to generation? . . 
The prestige of such a witness as Buddhaghosha soon dwin- 
dles away, and his statements as to kings and councils, 800 
years before his time, are in truth worth no more than the 
stories told of Arthur by Geoffrey of Monmouth, or the ac- 
count we read in Livy of the early history of Rome!’ ® In 
other words, little dependence can be placed on Buddhist 
chronology. 

4. Monier Williams tells us that the Northern Canon of 
the Buddhists * has probably become corrupted and amplified 
in some of its details, though the names of the works are, in 
all likelihood, the same.””® The Lalita Vistara, and the 
Lotus of the Goud Law (Suddhamra Pundarika) are from the 
North. These are the legendary lives of Buddha, answer- 
ing to the story in the “ Light of Asia.” These Soutras have 
been translated into Chinese. Mr. Beal, translator of a life 
of Buddha from the Chinese, admits that there is much un- 
certainty in Buddhist chronology before the 5th century of 
our era.” 


117 Spence Hardy's Legends. p. 66. 18 Chips, etc. Vol. II. pp. 194-5. 
19 indian Wisdom. ~- 4% 
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5. Agreeing with Mr. Beal, a great authority on Hindu 
architecture, Mr. Ferguson, affirms that “the carliest of 
the (Buddhist) scriptures were not reduced to writing, in 
their present form, before the 5th century after Christ.” 
Wuttke says that “the Pali works of Southern India date 
from the 5th century after Christ. The latter compositions 
indicate the influence of foreign admixtures, and in one of 
them the parable of the Prodigal Son is said to have been 
distinctly reproduced.” 

6. M. Sheebel, speaking of the legendary life of Buddha, 
declares that “ the texts which relate these legends, which 
may be recognized by a certain Christian air, are posterior to 
our era; and what proves it is, that they belong to the great 
veicle, Mahfyfna, whose authority was established by that 
great assembly that the king Ciladitya convoked in his capital, 
Kanyakoubdja, on the western shore of the Ganges, southeast 
of Delphi.” 

7. Emil Schlagintweit asserts: ‘We have positive proof 
that arbitrary alterations and additions have been purposely 
made, especially with reference to the historical details given 
in the earlier compilations. Such changes soon became nu- 
merous, and assumed an importance not properly belonging 
to them,” 

8. Finally: In strict harmony with ‘the foregoing wit- 
nesses, and with much positiveness, testifies Dr. Earnest I. 
Kitel, of Hong Kong. Dr. Eitel stands in the front rank of 
Orientalists, and is worthy of the highest regard. Here is 
what he says: “ Unfortunately for the sceptic, who would de- 
light in proving Christ to have been the ape of Buddha, it can 
be proved that almost every tint of this Christian coloring 
which Buddhist tradition gives to the life of Buddha, is of 
comparatively modern origin. There is not a single Buddhist- 
ic manuscript in existence which could vie, in antiquity and un- 
doubted authenticity, with the oldest codices of the gospels. Be- 
sides, the most ancient Buddhistic classics contain scarcely 


2 Romantic Life of Buddha. 22 Le Buddha et le Buddhism. 
23 Christ and Other Masters. 33 Buddhism in Tibet. p. 20. 
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any details of Buddha’s life, and none whatever of those 
above mentioned peculiarly Christian characteristics. Nearly 
all the above given legends, which claim to have happened 
many.centuries before Christ, cannot be proved to have been 
in circulation earlier than the 5th or 6th centnry after 
Christ.” ; 

After the death of Gautama, the legends assert that his 
sayings and teachings were collected and ‘fixed in a triple 
canon by three of his principle disciples ; but for centuries 
after there is no proof of the existence of a written canon. 
The Buddhist dogmas and legends were handed down from 
mouth to mouth, and from generation to generation. A coun- 
cil was held in Cashmere, under Kanichka, who reigned from 
15 B.C. to 45 A. D,;; but the earliest compilation of the 
modern Buddhist canon, that Adstory can point out, is that of 
Ceylon, which was compiled and fixed in writing between 412 
and 432 of our era. 

Buddhist missionaries reached China as early as 250 B. C. ; 
but if was not until 1410 A. D. that the Chinese procured a 
complete edition of the Buddhist canon ; and the Northern 
collection was not completed until between the years 1573- 
1619 A. D. Buddhism reached Corea in 382 A. D.; Japan 
in 552 A. D.; and in Tibet it was officially recognized in the 
8th century. Meanwhile Nestorian missionaries had reached: 
Central Asia; and true to its eclectic instincts, Buddhism 
adopted many Christian ideas, traditions and ceremonies, and 
as many Christian forms as were compatible with Buddhistic 
orthodoxy. Buddhism in Tibet has its pope, cardinals, bishops, 
priests, nuns ; its infant baptism, confirmation, mass for the 
dead, rosaries, chaplets, candles, holy water, processions, and 
fast-days ; and once knowing all these, and the foregoing his- 
torical facts, the explanation of the coincidences in the tradi- 
tions concerning the life of Buddha with the gospel narratives 
of the life of Christ, becomes at once natural and easy.” 

In any event, the alternative is unescapeable. The afore- 


'%4 Buddhism, an Event in History. Hong Kong. 1878. 
2% Hue’s Christianity in Chima; Eitel’s Buddhism in History. 
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said coincidences were derived either from the Jews before 
Christ, or, at‘’a, much later date, from the Christians! Af 
any rate, they are. not the true property of Ruddhists ! 

The canon of our Old Testament was completed in the time 
of Ezra, about 450 B.C.; and no further additions were 
made to the canonical books of the New Testament after the 
close of the 2d century A.D. We possess a MS. of the New 
Testament, the Codex Vaticanus, which was written in the 
4th century — one hundred years before the first edition of the 
Buddhist scriptures was undertaken —of which not a single 
ancient MS. has been preserved ! % 

Need more be said ? ‘The whole case as it stands to-day, is 
before the reader; and the modern pretensions set up for 
Buddhism are seen to be a monstrous fraud. And yet there 
is danger that uninformed and unsuspecting people will be 
sung by the dulcet and eloquent strains of “ The Light of 
Asia ”’ into conclusions detrimental to Christianity. 

The result can only be avoided by press and pulpit spread- 
ing broadcast among the people the truth. Buddhism, orien- 
tal or occidental cannot be poh-pohed out of existence. Bud- 
dhism, in essence, is materialism; and materialism is the 
tendency of the present age. Explain it as you will, there is 
always a tendency among the masses to get as far away from 
the truth as possible.. Let the facts, therefore, with respect 
to the practical results of Buddhism, be sharply contrasted 
with the practical results of Christianity. Let the historical 
facts, with respect to Buddha and Jesus, be brought into the 
clearest possible light; and, for one, we ‘have no fear of the 
result. The conclusion, we are confident, will be in effect 
that of that rare scholar and sceptic, John Stuart Mill: 


** And whatever else may be taken from us by rational crit- 
icism, Christ is still lett — an unique figure, not more unlike 
his persecutors than all his followers ; even those who had the 
direct benefit of his teachings. Who among his disciples, or 
among the proselytes, was capable of inventing the sayings 
ascribed to Jesus, of imagining the life and character revealed 


26 Buddhism in History. 
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“in the gospel? Certainly not the fishermen of Galilee; as 
certainly not. St. Paul, whose character and, idiosyncracies 
were of a totally different sort ; still less the early Christian 
writers, in whom nothing is more evident than that the good 
that was in them was all derived, as they profess that it was, 
from a higher source ! ” 


ARTICLE II. 
Faith or Faithfulness ? 


It has ever seemed strange to the average mind that faith 
should play such a large part in Christianity. It has been 
the condition of salvation. Its possession is thought to merit 
eternal life, its absence to deserve eternal death. Without it 
we cannot be a Christian, and with it all else good seems to 
follow. The commission is given by Christ to preach the 
Gospel, with the assurance that he that believeth shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned. It is more 
insisted on than any other virtue, and is more discussed in 
church history than any other subject of theology. It is 
_ thought to produce such changes in man that by its very exer- 
cise he becomes converted into a new creature, and is, in 
short, the distingvishing Christian feature, whose loss, what- 
ever else one may retain, leaves him but a'sinner. And all 
this is so, notwithstanding faith (as usually understood) is of 
no moral worth whatever. Believing or disbelieving does not 
appear to be a moral act, and has never been thought so out- 
side of Christianity. There is no more virtue in believing one 
thing than another; and no more virtue in believing than 
in disbelieving. Belief is a matter of the intellect, and not of 
the conscience, and follows on a given amount of evidence, no 
matter what our character is. It does not differ in the good 
and bad; and neither good nor bad will usually fail to exer- 
cise it at the right time ; so that there is no need to command 
it with such promises, or to forbid its opposite with such pen 
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alties. Its prominence in Christianity is simply an anomaly 
that has puzzled the thoughtful in the church as well as in 
the world. 

There have, accordingly, been many efforts made to explain 
it. For even those who do not accept the miraculous charac- 
ter of Christ or his apostles, have felt a necessity for explain- 
ing so unusual a feature in the system of such evidently sen- 
sible men. Some have sought an explanation in the issues 
which they suppose hang on this faith, alleging them to be less 
weighty than are usually supposed — not eternal life or death, 
but the minor virtues and comforts which naturally arise from 
accepting the teachings of Christ ; as consolation for the poor 
and miserable. Others have sought an explanation in some 
new meaning of faith, alleging it to be the assumption of all 
virtues, or a purpose to practice them, or else.a supernatural 
power imparted by God, altogether unlike belief, which follows 
from some great or general praiseworthiness on our part. 
Others again take the term as in contrast to the ceremonies 
and sacrifices of the heathen and Jewish religions ; meaning 
in a general way that men are saved by their internal or men- 
tal states, and not by outward ceremonies, a meaning similar 
to that ascribed to faith by the fathers of the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century in contrast with the churchly works of 
Rome. - . 

There is no doubt that all these explanations are in part 
true. The word faith is used in several senses, often as a 
general or more inclusive term, and again as a more special or 
exclusive one; and the advantages secured by it are likewise 
sometimes of greater and sometimes of less importance. The 
word is sometimes used to express the Christian teachings, or 
man’s acceptance of their truth, in whieh sense we do not 
think that the sacred writings make heaven and hell depend- 
ent on it, although without such faith one evidently loses cer- 
tain of the advantages of Christianity, as its hopes and conso- 
lations, its assemblages and their culture, and many of its 
virtues. Sometimes it is used to express a personal trust or 
eonfidence in God with reference to one’s self, by which he 
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believes that Gotl, in’ retary for some act of the individual, 
stands in a particular relation to him, as a comforter, or 
pledged Saviour. In this sense it does not appear to be so 
very important in determining the eternal destiny of man as 
do those acts or feelings which bring about this trust, or make 
it possible to rationally think that God is so disposed to us. 
And so there are other meanings of faith, which partake more’ 
or less of these, and have more or less importance according | 
as they include more or less of those things which make up 
real merit or worth in character. But there is one meaning 
of faith which, while not excluding these others altogether, 
and while not always the same in its inclusion or exclusion of 
other matters, comes more nearly answering to the great im- 
portance that is attached to it, as well as to suiting the various 
passages of Scripture where it is used. We mean the sense of 
Faithfulness. ; 

To have faith, in the most exalted sense’of Scripture, is to 
be faithful ; to be true to what is imposed upon you, to accom- 
plish what is rightfully expected of you. It is to stand at 
your post, always and surely, so that from a knowledge of 
your character you may be relied upon. It is te he faithful 
as a wife is faithful, so that another can have faith in you. 
It is of less importance, if indeed it be at all necessary, that 
you have yourself any faith (in the sense of opinion), although 
that will aid you in your faithfulness. A wife’s faithfulness, 
which is of so much importance in marriage, and which is to 
her husband what the Christian’s faith is to his God, does not 
consist in her opinion about her husband, or his conduct, or 
anything else to any great extent, but in her feelings and con- 
duct, her love and duteousness. The faith (in the sense of 
opinion or confidence) is rather on his part. It is her faith- 
fulness that enables him to have faith in her, and it is that 
that favorably disposes him toward her, in which her merit 
lies, and his favor. And yet this disposition or course of con- 
duct in her was anciently called faith, and ‘in the language in 
which the Scripture was written, and its first theology formu- 
lated, this was largely the meaning of faith. The ancient 
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goddess Fides was not represented as credulous at all. Believ- 
ing was not her prominent characteristic. It was rather faith 
fulness ; and from the same word as a root we have fidelitas, 
which is usually translated faithfulness. Her faith, in as far 
as it was belief at all, was merely that confidence in others and 
other things which made her faithful or reliable. She was 
the goddess who was always true; and that (into which the 
meaning of confidence always glides) was her characteristic 
as a goddess, and her virtue as a model. To have faith, 
aecordingly. is to have the disposition o. the ancient Fides, 
with reference to God and religious things ; to be true in your 
whole duty, which includes all there is in merit, and may, 
therefore, be properly made the all-inclusive virtue of a relig- 
ion. It is to be true to God and men, to all your relations in 
life, and implies, of course, only so much belief or opinion in 
God and men and things as is necessary to be so true. The 
trueness or fidelity, however, and not the opinion, is the meri- 
terious or substantial part of faith. 

The confusion of the word belief for faith, and so the grad- 
ual taking of opinion for faithfulness, doubtless arose from a 
peculiarity of the Greek language. In Greek there is one 
word for “ faith” and * to have faith,’ —the noun and the 
verb. The word mozg means the same as the Latin fides, or 
fidelity, and the verb from the same root, morevw, means to 
have this quality of fides, or “ to be faithful.” But as neither 
the Latin nor the English language has any verb from the 
same root as faith, it has had to take another word to express 
the exercise of this faith, or zor, or fides, and so, to all sub- 
sequent confusion, it adopted the word credo, or “ believe.” 
Hence belief in these latter languages has come to mean the 
same as faith, and * to believe ” is ** to have faith.” In the 
original Greek, ‘to have faith,” or morevw, was to have the 
quality of mor, or Fides; and this word was no doubt adopted 
by Christ as expressing most nearly and fully all the virtues 
and all the duty of man, and so made the most appropriate 
quality of his religion. 

Faith, in the true sense of the original, therefore, indicates 
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something.more active than we are. apt to suppose,— a life or 
way of living rather than an opinion or way of thinking. It is 
religion itself with all its duties, or rather the faithful per- 
formance of these. To have faith is to do all that God would 
have us do, which of course is only another word for faithful- 
ness to Him. It is the life and work of the good man, includ- 
ing ‘‘ good works,” not as a consequence but as a component 
of it; that is love, kindness, tenderness, charity, honesty, and 
all that goes to make up the faithful conduct of the Christian. 
God has charged him with doing something, and to do that is 
to have or keep the faith; and it is that faithfulness, as it 
is most rational that it should be, that justifies him before 
God, or renders him approved. In this sense all that is 
alleged of faith in Scripture can be understood, and made to 
hang together as consistent. When, for example, we are told 
that by faith Abraham and the long list of worthies mentioned 
by Paul, did their mighty works, if we substitute the word 
faithfulness for the common meaning of faith, we readily make 


‘sense out of the whole passage, which on any other meaning 


of faith we cannot do. It was in faith, as the words might 
just as literally be translated, or in the very performance of 
faith, or of the work committed them by God, that they did 
all this. Their doing it was their faith. 

The characteristic expressed by the ancients in Fides, or 
faith, was to be such that another could have confidence in 
you, confidence that you would do your work just referred to. 
It was to be faithful, as we have said, and faithfulness or fidel- 
ity implies confidence reposed by others. It does not so much 
express confidence by one’s self. The faithful wife, as we 
have seen, is not one who has any special confidence or trust 
herself, but one in whom another can so trust. Her fidelity 
in as far as it isan opinion or confidence is in another, and only 
regards or concerns her. Her quality or fides, i. e., her being 
faithful is something very different. Now this meaning of 


.the original word is found also in the Christian faith, when 


we consider the God side of it, it being one of those common 
transitions, in language where the term for the quality of the 
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object passes into that of the thought of the subject about it, 
and the same term is used indiscriminately for both. To bea 
faithful man, or to have faith in the Christian sense, is to be 
one in whom God can have faith, or put His trust, one who 
can be relied on to be ulways found at his post, and in the 
right. In this aspect God must have the faith: the trust is 
felt by Him, and is concerning man. A man is said, in this 
sense, to have the faith, or to have credit or good standing 
with God. He has this credit as a business man of credit may 
be said to have credit with others, who may become his cred- 
itors, and who are said to have faith in him. He is for the 
same reason and in the same sense said to find favor with 
God. He has done so well, and is known to do so well, that 
he can be trusted. God credits him, and entrusts more to 
him. God has, in short, faith in him, and he has a good 
standing in His rating. Hence it is said that faith is of God ; 
by which it is meant, not that faith is a feeling in man given 
by God, but that it is a feeling in God, a confidence of His in 
the good man. If! it were a feeling in us given by God, it 
would be no merit of ours that we have it, and not a suitable 
ground for favor with God; whereas, it being merely God’s 
confidence in us, on account of our general faithfulness, we 
can readily see why we are justified by (or in) it. 

Faith, then, considered as a confidence or opinion, is not 
something that we exercise, but something that God exercises. 
It is God’s faith in us rather than our faith in God that is 
important. It is being faithful that is our part, and not hav- 
ing faith or confiding in one who is faithful. God is always 
faithful, and it does not require much merit to believe it. 
We are not, therefore, to ask whether we have faith in God ; 
but rather, has God faith in us? We are the object of faith, 
and not the subject of it. We are justified by faith, justifica- 
tion being something in God’s mind which He exercises when 
He has faith in us, which is when He sees us faithful. Our 
faith (or opinion) as the world has always said, would be no 
properground for such justification. Our faith, or the sense we 
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must give to the term when we exercise it, is faith toward 
God, or faithfulness. 

Faith, as applied to man, is simply his faithfulness in carry- 
ing out a trust, as a trustee. The principal part of the faith 
required in a trust transaction is not in the trustee, but in the 
party who assigns him the trust,in the assignor. The assign- 
or’s faith consists in confidence in that trustee, a confidence 
that he will do the work entrusted to him. He relies on him, 
and in that reliance feels easy. The trustee has faith of a 
kind, but his goodness does not consist in believing he has the 
trust, or that God gave it to him, but in being willing to do 
it. The Christian faith is a trust committed to hin and 
accepted by him, to do everything good in life, and doing it. 
When we resolve and enter on this work we are converted, 
and are as truly Christian, as we can ever be. To continue 
a Christian is to keep doing this trust. 

Faith without works, we are told, is dead, because it isa 
trust that it is not being attended to, a formal trust, or mere 
nominal affair, like many legal trusts that are neglected; and 
in this sense it is no wonder that the failure to keep the faith 
is made so serious in Christianity, since it is a failure of one’s 
whole life-work. 

From all that we have said it will be seen that faith in the 
sense in which it is emphasized in the Scriptures is simply 
doing right, or performing the will of God to His satisfaction, 
and having what opinions, feelings and purposes are neces- 
sary thereto. It is doing something instead of believing some- 
thing, and expressive of character instead of opinion. Wherein 
it is intellectual it would seem to be in God instead of man, 
His confidence and not ours, His acceptance and approval of 
us, and not ours of Him, He being the author and finisher of 
faith, it beginning and ending in Him, and remaining in Him, 
and never appearing in us. 
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ArticLF III. 


A Study of American Archeoloyy. 


PART TWO: 


THE LITERATURE ON THE SUBJECT. 


Epochs of growth or development may be noticed in many 
of the various branches of science. These epochs are not neces- 
sarily similar, and when similar, do not always follow the same 
consecutive order. These various stages are preserved by the 
literature on the subject. United States archzology has been 
no exception to the usual rule of growth, unless it be in the 
fact that speculation has both retarded its progress and kept 
pace with investigation, even from the earliest moment of dis- 
covery. Although the history of archeology in our country 
dates back more than sixty years, yet the science is still in a 
comparatively chaotic condition, owing to that perpetual ten- 
dency to theorize. 

There is no hard line of demarkation between the different 
epochs, nor does one gradually pass into another, for each 
period, when once originated, continues to survive, without 
any tendency to give way, but exists side by side with the 
rest, and in one instance independent of the others. Four 
general or principal epochs may be said to have governed the 
history of this subject, viz., (1) time when the remains were 
first noticed, (2) period of speculation, (8) scientific inves- 
tigation, and (4) era of generalizing. The first epoch may 
be called the accidental period, for during this time the ancient 
remains were neither sought out nor investigated. Public 
attention was simply called to them through letters published 
in various magazines or newspapers. These notices would in 
time cause the wiseacres to officially promulgate their opin- 
ions, especially that portion particularly ignorant of the nature 
or contents of the ruins. The swift witnesses did not wait 
for the facts, or the careful consideration of the remains, for 
these were considered to be of a secondary nature, and conse- 
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quently not of primal importance. Even some who had vis- 
ited and studied the ruins were carried away by the prevalent 
opinions. They taught the modern origin of the antiquities, and 
that the remains were made by people from Asia, some strongly 
affirming that they were constructed by a remnant of the ten 
lost tribes of Israel. Even the Indian was considered to be 
of Hebrew extraction. At this late date pamphlets are occa- 
sionally put into circulation asserting that certain Southern 
Indian tribes are the degenerate sons of the people who built 
the ancient monuments of the Mississippi valley. From all 
that is now known of our antiquities, it might be supposed 
that the wild dreams or speculations of the past would vanish: ; 
but it may be safely affirmed that the number of this class has 
in no wise diminished. Even the appearance of able scientific 
works, which one might think would cause speculation to 
give way to scientific discussion, rather increased than impeded 
this tendency. 

Investigation once aroused gradually increased the desire 
for more accurate knowledge, and here and there the toiling 
men of science collected information, thus adding to the rap- 
idly increasing storehouse of facts. Caleb Atwater, the great 
pioneer and father of American archeology, commenced his 
systematic labors in 1819, although he had been somewhat 
preceded by Prof. C. S. Rafinesque. It is probable that the 
publication of Atwater’s work gave an impetus to original in- 
vestigation, for as early as 1825, Col. Charles Whittlesey was 
at work in the field, followed eleven years later by James 
McBride, John W. Erwin, E. G. Squires, E. H. Davis, and 
others. Col. Whittlesey is the Nestor of American archzolo- 
gists. While he has produced no great book, nor systema- 
tized his labors, yet he has written numerous fugitive essays 
and descriptions developing points of interest, and over his 
shoulders several have climbed to comparative distinction. 
The working or field archzologist does not always receive the 
credit he justly merits. In some respects many of them are 
not ambitious, and allow themselves to be robbed of the benefit 
of their services. It is probable they content themselves with 
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the practical study of that portion of the field which lies 
directly before them. Their labors, however, are appreciated 
by the select few, but to the multitude they are unknown. It 
is possible that this is necessary and all right in the nature of 
things ; because a man devoted to field work, especially in the 
early stages of a new science, has not at his command sufficient 
data in order to generalize his subject. Hence it becomes 
necessary to bring together the labors of different parties in 
order to compare and reduce to absolute knowledge. This 
generalizing or reducing to a connected whole creates a new 
class, or rather the summing up is performed by another class. 
‘These two have formed a third, called amateurs, who derive 
their knowledge wholly from books. The true author is one 
who is acquainted with the practical field of observation as 
well as the theoretical. He knows how to handle the spade, 
discern the different layers of earth, detect a fraud, or describe 
the material difference which separates implements into 
classes. The labors of the author class in the study may be 
easily estimated, but when this is combined with the field, the 
measure is increased. 

The beginner, who has no assistance, in the field of arche- 
ology, either in the practical or literary department will have 
many obstacles to overcome. The reading of one book will 
introduce him to another, but by this method many worthless 
treatises will accumulate on his shelf. Books, like the remains, 
are many and various. The Smithsonian Institution has 
always taken a deep interest in the publication of original me- 
moirs. Leading publishing houses are more or less engaged 
in placing antiquarian works on the market, while authors, at 
their own expense, vie with one another in elucidating the 
subject. 

In making this attempt to review the literature of arche- 
ology, the difficulties of the task are fully appreciated. Ina 
single article justice cannot be done to any one publication 
without injury to the rest. Brief references or notices alone 
must suffice. Not only are there many works wholly devoted 
to archeology, but there are others not written upon, or in- 
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tended to treat of antiquities, which are of great value in form- 


ing a clear conception of the subject. It will be necessary to 


refer to some of these works. Then there are special disser- 


tations on local or specific topics, such as the Dighton Roek 


inscription, Grave Creek tablet, Cincinnati tablet, &c , of more 


or less importance, all of which must be passed without farther 


notice. It is proposed to speak of works in. the consecutive 
order of their publication. In this review, undoubtedly some 
meritorious works will be passed over, not intentionally, ‘but 
on account of a want of knowledge concerning them. Many 
pamphlets and magazine articles must of nevessity be omitted, 
that room may ve given to others. I have thought it best ‘to 
confine myself to such works as I am acquainted with, and 
those especially consulted are given in the references. As in 
the previous article, 1 limit myself to the archeology of the 
United States. 

The first epoch dates back to an early period when the.an- 
tiquities of our country were noticed by travelers. In the 
year 1750, Peter Kalm, of the University of Abo, in Swedish 
Finland, then traveling in the United States, was led to the 
conclusion that America had been formerly inhabited ‘by a 
race superior to the Indian. The earliest mention of Western 


‘antiquities was made by Jonathan Carver, who visited Lake 


Pepin in November, 1766. John Bartram and his son William 
discovered the remarkable works at Mt. Royal, Florida, in 
1765. Rev. David Jones noticed the earthworks on the Scioto 
in 1772-3. In the January numberof the “ Royal American 
Magazine ”’ for 1775, he gave a plan and description of the 


Circleville works sketched by himself on horseback in 1772. 


In 1775 James Adair published his ‘* History of the American 
Indians,” the object of which was to demonstrate that the red 
man was of Israelitish origin. In this work, reference is made 
to the mounds and their configuration, but no details or meas- 
urements are given. In 1784 John Filson gave a brief account 
of the earthworks near Lexington, Kentucky. The works-at 
Marietta were the first which were carefully surveyed, and 
drawings made. This was in 1788. From that time. on, 
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magazines and newspapers have abounded in accounts of an- 
tiquities. The early articles doubtless resulted in the organi- 
zation of the ‘** American Antiquarian Society,” of Worcester, 
Mass., which occurred in 1812. Under the auspices of this 
society, Hon. Caleb Atwater, of Circleville, Ohio, undertook 
the preparation of a work on Western antiquities, containing 
plans of the principal earthworks and drawings of the most 
characteristic relics. This was published by the Society in 
1820, in the first volume of their proceedings, entitled, “Arche- 
ologia Americana.” This is the first connected and authentic 
account ever published on the mound builders, and was a work 
highly creditable to Mr. Atwater’s industry and judgment. 
It was received with great interest and favor both at home 
and abroad. In 1833 Mr. Atwater republished this work to- 
gether with both his tours to Prairie Du Chien and Washing- 
ton City.1. The work contains ten plates and figures of eleven 
different objects. The plates represent the Newark works, 
Ancient Stone Fort in Perry Co., O., Marietta Works, Works 
at Circleville, Ancient Works on Paint Creek, Works at Ports- 
mouth, “ Fort Ancient,’ Works on North Fork of Paint Creek, 
Parallel Walls, and the Graded Way near Piketon. Consid- 
ering the time when this work was written, the difficulties 
to overcome, and the state of knowledge, it should demand 
more than a passing notice. At that time attention was almost 
wholly given to speculating upon what people erected the 
monuments. Instead of being carried away with these theo- 
ries, Mr. Atwater devoted his time to examining the works, 
and his faithful researches, as a whole, have been but little 
impaired by more recent investigations. It may be said with- 
out exaggeration that the germ of all that has been written, 
upon the Mound Builders is contained in this work. To some 
extent he indulged in speculation, but he did not force his 
facts to substantiate any peculiar theory of his own. Besides 
giving a description of the enclosures already enumerated the 
following subjects are more or less briefly treated ; antiquities 


1The writings of Caleb Atwater. Columbus. Published by the Author. 1833. 
pp. 408. Antiquities, pp. 165. Fictitious value, $3.25. 
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of Indians ; antiquities belonging to people of European ori- 
gin ; antiquities of the people formerly inhabiting the Western 
parts of the United States ; in what parts of the world ancient 
works of this kind are found; ancient tumuli; remarks on 
uses of mounds; places of diversion ; conjectures respecting 


the origin and history of the ancient works; at what period 


the ancient race arrived in Ohio; how long did they reside 
there; their number ; state of arts ; scientific acquirements ; 
religious rites ; what became of them, and a description of the 
Teocalli of the Mexicans. The work was by no means an en- 
tirely original production. He had access to other papers on 
the subject, among them was probably the ** Western Gazeteer,” 
which, in 1817, contained an account of all the known antiqui- 
ties of the States. 

Soon after the appearance of the first number of the “ Arche- 
ologia Americana,” Judge John Haywood published his His- 
tory of Tennessce.2, This work is more remarkable for its 
misapprehension of facts and fanciful deductions than any- 
thing else. The first two chapters, consisting of 66 pages, are 
devoted to the physical history of the State; the remaining 
portion relates to aboriginal history, excepting the “* Commen- 
taries”’ (54 pages), which is a conglomeration of many things, 
both relevant and irrelevant. Chapter three gives a compari- 
son of the political institutions, the religious practices, the 
cosmical history, and the vernacular customs between the 
Hindoos and Persians on the one hand, and the Mexicans and 
Peruvians on the other ; chapter four compares the astronom-, 
ical learning of the Mexicans with the Hindoos, the practices 
of the worshippers of the sun with the phenomena in Tennes- 
see ; the lingual and nominal coincidences between the South- 
ern Americans and the old world, and the characteristic prac- 
tices of the Mexicans and Southern Indians; the next chapter 
compares the Natchez with the Mexicans and the ancient 
Tennesseans with both ; then follow the aborigines of Tennes- 


2 The Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, up to the First Settlements 
therein by the White People, in the year 1768. Ky John Haywood, of the County of 
Davidson, in the State of Tennessee. Nashville: Printed by George Wilson. 1828. 
pp. 444. Fictitious value, $50.00. . 
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see, their sciences, Jetters, inscriptions, scubptures, &c. &c. ; 
in ehapter eight, nine pages are taken up with.a discussion of 
a.race of pigmies found in Tennessee ; chapters nine, ten and 
eleven consider ‘Indians in general, and the .Chickasaws in 
particular, together .with.the Hebrew origin of thetribes. The 
author. displays familiarity. with ancient literature, for the vol- 
ume.abounds in learned references. It is certainly an. anom- 
aly how such a learned man as Judge Haywood appears to 
haye been could have written such a book. Evidently he 
starts out to plead a case,.and.everything within his reach he 
forces or distorts in order to meet his requirements. Doubt- 
ful or unverified discoveries ond irrelevant ‘circumstances are 
pressed into service along with admitted facts in order to swell 
his mass of evidence. He attempts to describe the ancient 
Tennesseans with a particularity which would hardly be 
given in an account of a living race. In treating of the stat- 
ure of the people (pp. 193-200) he declares them to have 
been of common size, but that their exterminators were giants. 
One example will illustrate his method of argument : 


‘The skeletons, we find, are entire under conical mounds, 
or in part consumed by fire, and under such mounds, or entire 
in shallow graves, with flat rocks placed on the edges, at the 
sides, and at the head and feet, or are entire, above the com- 
mon surface, and in the conical mounds enclosed in rocks 
placed together in the form of a box, or stand erect in such 
boxes, with the head some depth below the surface. To burn 
and cover with a mound, is Hindooic, Grecian, and belonging 
to the ancient countries of Asia Minor, and probably belonged 
to the aborigines of America, properly so called. To cover 
the entire body, is Scythic. To bury in graves, or in boxes, 
is Ethiopic, Egyptian, and in part Hebraic, the Hebrews hay- 
ing learned it during their residence in Egypt. though they 
did not generally adopt it. It may be concluded, that the 
mounds over entire bodies are Scythic; graves and boxes, 
Hebraic; and boxes in the mounds, Hebraic and Seythic; 
and of course, that the unconsumed skeletons, we see here, 
are either pure Scythians or Hebrew Seythians, whilst al] 
others are Hindooic, or in other words, aborigines.” (p. 199), 


A book of this description would give an impetus to fanciful 
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works, emboldening theorists to put forth their speculations 
however absurd they might be. A year later appeared Prof. 
C. S. Rafinesque’s “ Ancient Annals'of Kentucky,” ® prefixed 
to Marshall’s History of that State. Prof. Rafinesque had the 
reputation of ‘being a man of scholastic and scientific attain- 
ments. His practical labors in the field of archewology have 
been of great benefit, although the same cannot be said of his 
“ Ancient Annals.” He is very minute in relation to time in 
his description of the geological periods and inundations 
through which Kentucky has passed. He gives an account of 
the origin of the human race ; follows the course of migrations, 
peopling North America with the Atlans and Cutans who 
came through the Atlantic Ocean; and the Iztacans and 
Oghuzians who came through the Pacific Ocean. The history 
of the settlements of these two migrations in America he di- 
vides into five epochs. In his details (brief) and incidents 
he is very precise, being prodigal in names and pedigrees, and 
exhibiting an air of acquaintance in almost every particular. 
He describes the many revolutions which swept over the 
- people of Kentucky, and in an unbroken chain all is given 
down to the period of the advent of the white man. The rev- 
elation here made is so perfect as to make useless all further 
investigation. 

The fruit of the above work was Josiah Priest’s “ American 
Antiquities and discoveries in the West.” This work is a cu- 
riosity-shop of archeological fragments, made up from the 
works of others, especially from that of Rafinesque, and put 
together in rather a confused manner. It might be supposed 
that Atwater’s work would have been a check to works of this — 
kind, but such was the state of public opinion that within less 
less than three years after the appearance of Priest’s work, 
over twenty thousand copies had been sold. 

Nothing of any material importance was written upon the 
subject of antiquities from 1820 until 1837, when Dr. John C. 
Warren read a paper before the British Association in Sep- 


8 Ancient Annals of Kentucky, or Introduction to the History and Antiquities of the 
State of Kentucky. By C. 5S. Rafinesque, A.M., Ph.D. Professor in Transylvania 
University, Member of the Kentucky Institute, and fifteen other Scientific and Literary 
Sccieties inthe. United States and in Europe. 39 pages. 1824. Fictitious value, $12, 
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tember of the latter year. This may be said to date the origin 
of inductive research, or accurate scientific investigation. In 
this essay, Dr. Warren, by physiological research, attempted 
to prove that the human remains from the mounds were not 
only different from the existing American Indians, but were 
identical with the ancient Peruvians. In reality this was but 
a confirmation of what Atwater had conjectured seventeen 
years before. Dr. Warren also claimed that the ancient North 
Americans and Peruvians were derived from the Southern 
part of Asia, and the present race of Indians from Northern 
Asia. 

Two years later, the great work of Dr. Morton was pub- 
lished.4 This is a work of great merit and intrinsic value, 
and will long continue to shed lustre on American research. 
Its author was industrious and profound. In solving the types 
of the lost races, this work in no wise can be passed over. It 
is a little unfortunate that he did not possess more. skulls 
from the mounds, for it appears, at that time he had access to 
but five crania from, the mounds of the United States, and of 
these five, according to Squier and Davis, only two were gen- 
uine mound builders’ remains, viz., one from Grave Creek 
Mound, and one from Tennessee. | 

In the year previous (1838) the oft queted address of Pres- 
ident Harrison, on the “ Aborigines of the Ohio Valley,” was 
delivered before the Historical Society of Ohio. In this able 
dissertation he claims the Aztecs to have been. the builders of 
the mounds, prior to their advent into Mexico. Valuable sug- 
gestions are thrown out which have been of material aid to the 
archeologist in his researches. 

In the work of John Delafield,® the antiquities of the United 

4Crania Americana; or, a comparative view of the skulls of various Aboriginal Na- 
tions of North and South-America: to which is prefixed an essay on the varieties of 
the Human Species. Seventy-eight plates and a colored map. By Samuel George 


Morton, M.D. Philadelphia and London. 1839. 296 pp., and numerous wood cuts. 
Fictitious value, $25.00. 


§ An Inquiry into the Origin of the Antiquities of America. By John Delafield, Jr., 
with an Appendix containing notes, and a view of the causes of the superiority of the 
men of the Northern over those of the Southern Hemisphere, by James Lackey, M.D. 


Cincinnati: Published by N. G. Burgess & Co. 1839. pp. 142. 10 plates. Price, 
$ 8.00. 
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States are oily: referred to, no drawitigs, descriptions, or de- 
tails being given. He attempts’ to show that the ancestors of 
the Mexicans’ were Egyptians and Hindoos, and the American 
aborigines were the descendants of Cush, the son of Ham. 

In some respects Bradférd’s “ American Antiquities,” pub- 
lished in 1842; is an ‘able production, but like all works de- 
rived whiolly from other books, errors of fact have crept in, 
which mars its value. 

The first: systematic.work containing descriptions and fig- 
ures was undertaken by Squier and Davis in 1845, and pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution in 1848, forming the 
first volume of its-contributions- to knowledge.’ This is the 
greatest of all the works on American Antiquities, and the 


first of any special tote since the appearance of Atwater’s con- 
tribution. An analysis will not be here attempted. The 


forty-eight plates represent over one hundred enclosures, be- 
sides numerous other interesting remains. All of the actual 


knowledge concerning the mound builders, then known, is 
fully dwelt upon in a clear and entertaining manner, embody- 


ing in the description a detailed account of the surveys made 


by the most prominent civil engineers then engaged in original 
research. It is not a mere compilation of the works of others, 
for it contains much original matter, besides confirming many 
things which had been previously suggested. It strikes boldly 
out, giving the conclusions which the authors were forced to 
make from observations during personal examinations of the 
tumuli. They classified the mounds into sacrificial, sepul- 
chral, temple, symbolical, and anomalous. A very important 
feature of the work is the separating of many varieties of rel- 
ics found iu the mounds that belong to an intrusive age, among 
which are iron implements, silver crosses, gilded ornaments, 
glass beads, &c., all of which had previously given rise to 
much speculation and confusion. They established that the 
true or genuine relics of the mounds consisted of implements 

6 Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley. By E. G. Squier, A.M., and E. H. 


Davis, M-D. Published for the Authors. New York and Cincinnati. pp. 206. 48 
plates. 207 wood cuts. Fictitious value, $30.00. 
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of stone, bone, and metal, such as arrow-heads, spear-heads, 
pottery of graceful form, pipes finely and wonderfully sculp- 
tured, accurately representing both animate and inanimate 
forms, copper hammered cold, hematite implements, strings. 
of bones and pearls, plates of mica, &c., &c. These conclu- 
sions are given in a: modest manner, and in such a way as to 
carry conviction. The work does great credit to its authors, 
and the Smithsonian, in publishing it, added honor to itself, 
making a happy beginning, one full of promise, which it has 
fully kept. The market value is high, owing to its being out 
of print, yet no one particularly interested in American arche- 
ology ¢an afford to be without it. ; 

In the year 1850, the Smithsonian published “ Aboriginal 
Monuments of New York.”” In the “ Ancient Monuments ” 
Mr. Squier attributed the earth-works of Western New York 
to the mound-builders, but in this work he ascribes them to 
the Iroquois or their neighbors, although there is a wonderful 


similarity between the mural remains of New York and those 
of Ohic. In this memoir Mr. Squier takes seventeen counties 
and separately speaks of the antiquities located within them. 


In the appendix he treats of the antiquities of Pennsylvania 


and New Hampshire. 

Col. Whittlesey’s “ Ancient Works in Ohio ” § was designed 
as a supplement to the “ Ancient Monuments.”’ The surveys 
and plans which Col. Whittlesey had previously made were 
freely given to Squier and Davis, and the additional surveys, or 
such as were not at hand when presented to Squier, are here 
given. The work consists of explanations of the eighteen 
earth-works illustrated in the plates. 

Lapham’s “ Antiquities of Wisconsin ” ° (which did not ap- 


7 Aboriginal Monuments of the State of New York. Comprising the results of origi- 
anal surveys and explorations; with an illustrative Appendix. By E. G. Squier, A.M. 
Accepted for publication by the Smithsonian Institution. 1849. pp. 188. Plates 14. 
Wood cuts 72. 

3 Descriptions of Ancient Works in Ohio. By Charles Whittlesey, of the Inte Geo 
logical Corps of Ohio. Accepted for Publication by the Smithsonian Institution, May 
1850. pp. 20. Plates, 7. Value, 50 cts. 

9 The Antiquities of Wisconsin, as Surveyed and Described by I. A. Lapham, civil 
engineer, on behalf of the American Antiquarian Society. Accepted for publication, 
D = mber 1853. pp. 96. Plates 55. Map. Wood-cuts 62. Fictitious value, $10.00- 
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pear until 1855) is the result of a systematic exploration of 
the ancient remains of that State, undertaken by the direction 
and at the expense of the American Antiquarian Society ; 
although Mr. Lapham received no other compensation for his 
services than the expenses actually incurred during the sur- 
vey. After the survey had been completed, the Smithsonian 
Institution defrayed the cost of printing the work. Mr. Lap- 
ham claims to have been the first discoverer of the effigy 
mounds of Wisconsin, and the same year (1836) in which he 
noticed these structures he called public attention to them 
through the newspapers. He devotes six chapters to a con- 
sideration and description of the ancient mounds on the West- 
ern shore of Lake Michigan, the basins of the Pishtaka, Rock, 
Neenah, and Wisconsin Rivers, and the works in the vicinity 
of Lake Superior and other localities ; chapter seven describes 
the contents of the mounds, gives a phrenological examination 
of the crania, and illustrations of aboriginal art. In the last 
chapter ( VIII.) we have the conclusions of the author derived 
from the study of the works. This work forms a very impor- 
tant addition to the literature and study of the subject. 

In the same year Schoolcraft’s great work on the “ History 
of the Indian Tribes” was published by act of Congress. 
This work is in six volumes, profusely illustrated. Although 
expressly devoted to a consideration of the prospects and con- 
dition of the Indian tribes, yet considerable space is given 
to antiquities. Although this work is a national one, and of 
world-wide reputation, it is only valuable in so far as it relates 
to the general subject which it is designed to portray. He 
regards the Western earth-works to be the remains of an 
Indian empire which fell. by division, anarchy, and mutual 
distrust, (Vol. IV., p 148). 

References, in certain publications, to Capt. L. Sitgreave’s 
Report on the Zuni and Colorado Rivers, published by Act of 
Congress, ° leave an impression that this work contains valu- 


10 Report of an Expedition down the Zuni and Colorado Rivers, by Captain L. Sit- 
greaves. Accompanied by maps, sketches, views, and illustrations. Washington: 
Robert Armstrong, Public Printer. 1853. pp. 198. Plates 82. 
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able information to archeologist. It is a valuable report on 
local natural history, but possesses no other interest. Of its 
many excellent plates only one illustrates antiquity. 

The second great work which has gained respect abroad for 
American erudition is “ Types of Mankind,” ” first published 
in 1354. The object or design of this work is set forth in the 
title-page, and the names associated with its production are a 
sufficient guarantee that it is of more than usual value. The 
authors were engaged in an old field of investigation, although 
they proceeded upon new lines of thought, largely discarding 
previous methods of research, and amassed a vast amount of 
evidence, which alone would cause it to remain a standard 
work ot reference. The conclusions drawn by the authors 
have been challenged, and many of them still must be assigned 
to debatable ground. The book is of great value to both the 
anthropologist and archeologist. It belongs to the era of 
generalization, and has assisted in establishing facts, or draw- 
ing accepted conclusions. Chapter nine, consisting of twenty- 
seven pages, treats of the aboriginal races of America; that 
part relating to the mound-builders is taken from “ Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley ;”’ and chapter thirteen 
(54 pages) treats of comparative anatomy of the races, giving 
anatomical deductions of ancient as well as tribal races of 
America. Dr. Nott concluded that the earth-works, shell- 
banks, &c., furnished evidence of a very high antiquity, and 
that the condition in which the skeletons of the mounds is 
found, together with the peculiar anatomical structure of the 
few remaining crania, prove that the mound-builders were 
both ancient and indigenous to this country.” 


11 Types of Mankind: or, Ethnological Researches, based upon the Ancient Monu- 
ments, Paintings, Sculptures, and Crania of Races, and upon their Natural, Geograph- 
ical, Philological, and Biblical History: illustrated by selections from the inedited pa- 
pers of Samuel George Morton, M.D., and by additional contributions from Prof. Agas- 
siz; W. Usher, M.D.; and Prof. H. S. Patterson, M.D.; By J. C. Nott and Geo. R. 
Gliddon. Tenth Edition. Philadelphia and London. 1871. pp. 738. Wood-cuts 
862. Maps and charts 3. 


12 Three years later Nott and G!iddo1 followed up the “ Types of Mankind” with 
another work entitled ‘‘ Indigenous Races of the Earth; or, new chapters of Ethnolog- 
ical Inquiry; including monographs on special departments of Philology, Iconography, 
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Haven's “ Archeology of the United States” appeared in 
1856. It is a résumé of the books which had been previously 
written on United States Archeology. It is important in that 
it gives a history of the literature on the subject. The writer 
displays a thorough knowledge in the department he has so 
ably presented, and while the work makes no attempt to oc- 
cupy the room of any other, it affords much information and 
is a safe guide to the student in selecting his works of refer- 
ence. The first part gives an outline of the general opinions 
respecting the origin of population in the new world; part 
two gives an account of the early discoveries of ancient remains 
together with the literature on the subject, and the last part 
is a recapitulation of the principal points of archeological 
deductions that have been with reasonable certainty estab- 
lished. 

Dr. Wilson’s “ Prehistoric Man” ™ first appeared in 1862, 
revised in 1865, again revised and enlarged and published in 
two volumes in 1876. The last or third edition has much of 
the original work rewritten, some chapters replaced with new 
matter, others re-cast, and a general re-arrangement of the 
whole. This standard and well-known work displays ex- 
act scholarship and shows the author well versed and thor- 
oughly competent to speak, although many exceptions are 
taken to some of his points. He discusses the mound-builders 
and other questions of special importance to the ‘American 
archeologist. 


Craniascopy, Palzontology, Pathology, Archeology, Comparative Geography, and 
Natural History: contributed by Alfred Maury, Francis Pulszky, and J. Arthur Meigs, 
M.D. With communications from Profs. Leidz and Agassiz. Presenting fresh inves- 
tigations, documents, and materials; by J. C. Nott, M.D., and Geo. R.Gliddon. Phil- 
adelphia and London. 1857. pp. 650. Wood-cuts 189. Plates 9. This work has 
not been as well received as the previous one. It contains nothing particularly new on 
American Archzology, although it is well worth possessing. 

13 Archeology of the United States. . Or Sketches, Historical and Bibliographical, or 
the progress of information and opinion respecting vestiges of Antiquity in the United 
States. By Samuel F. Haven. Accepted for publication, January, 1855. pp. 168. 
Smithsonian Contribution. . 

14 Prehistoric Man. Researches into the Origin of Civilization in the Old and New 
World. By Daniel Wilson, LL.D. Second edition. London: Macmillan and Co. 
1865. pp. 635. 69 illustrations. 
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Col. Whittlesey’s “ Ancient Mining” ® was published in 
1863 by the Smithsonian. Publications on ancient mining 
are not numerous. This work of Col. Whittlesey’s is quoted 
as ‘authority on that subject, and is the only work on the ancient 
mining of the lakes that is generally known. A history of 
early references to the use of copper among the Indians of 
tha: region is given under the introductory remarks. Then 
follows a detailed description of the ancient mines, together 
with the implements found in them. The mines are divided 
into three groups, and each receives full attention. The 
mines particularly interesting are the Waterbury, Central, 
and Minnesota.. Col. Whittlesey. being a very close observer, 
we find that he notes every particular which would add to the 
interest, as well as help solve the problem. 

Sir John Lubbock’s “ Prehistoric Times” is a valuable 
hand-book on general archeology. It has been favorably 
received by all archeologists, and, probably, for its size, con- 
tains as much information as any book ever published. Chap- 
ter seven (39 pages) is devoted to North American antiqui- 
ties. It is principally made up from Squier and Davis’ “ An- 
cient Monuments,” although due credit is given to other works 
used in the compilation. ‘ 

Col. Whittlesey’s “ Ancient Earthworks of the Cuyahoga 
Valley ” ” has not received the notice it justly merits. This 
may be owing to its not having been placed on the market. 
It gives in brief a history of some of the surveys of Ohio, the 
ancient inhabitants of the Mississippi Valley, the eras of prim- 
itive man in Europe and America, describes eleven forts, 
speaks of domiciles of mound-builders, ancient pits, isolated 
mounds, rock inscriptions, serpent effigies, flint quarries, and 
relics. The first plate illustrates the course of the Cuyahoga, 


16 Ancient Mining on the Shores of Lake Superior. By Charles Whittlesey. Ac- 
eepted for publication, April, 1862. Map. 21 illustrations and 29 pages. 

16 Prehistoric Times, as illustrated by the Ancient Remains, and the Manners and 
Customs of Modern Savages. By~John Lubbock, F.R.S. London and Edinburgh. 
1865. pp. 512. Figures 156. 

‘T Ancient Earth Forts of the Cuyahogo Valley Ohio, by Col. Chas. Whittlesey, 
President of the Western Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical Society. Published 
for the Society by a Gentleman of Cleveland. Cleveland, 0. 1871. ‘pp. 40. Plates 9. 
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and marks the localities of the ancient remains along its bor- 
ders. The surveys here given were made in 1847, ’50, ’69, 
and ’70. 

During the year 1871 J. D. Baldwin finished preparing 
for the press his “ Ancient America.” The object of the 
work was to give a summary of all that was known concerning 
North and South American antiquities. The first four chap- 
ters, comprising sixty-three pages, are assigned to the mound- 
builders; nine pages of the appendix to notes on the North- 
men and Welsh in America, and the remaining portion of the 
book to the ruins of Mexico, Central America, and Peru. 
This work is now of no particular value as it has been sup- 
planted by larger, better and more accurate works. 

Following the above came “‘ How the World was Peopled,” ® 
presenting no new facts, evidently intended to stem the tide 
of scientific conclusions; but it did not cause even a ripple, 
for the steady flow of scientific discovery buried it under 
the waves. Although the work contains some things worth 
noticing, still it is to be classed with the speculations of 
Rafinesque and other burlesques on science. In speaking of 
the ruins of the mound-builders he says, “‘ The Pimos of the 
Gila, and the other Puebla Indians of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, are living descendants of the builders of some of these 
casas grandes (great edifices), none of whose progeny are now 
found farther east, and north of the Rio Grande. But the 
general character of all these ancient ruins resembles those 
which are scattered over Mongolia and other parts of Central 
Asia, and their outlines identify them as the work of the same 
race” (page 154). No difficulty deters him, as may be illus- 
trated in the following extract. ‘The first inhabitants of 
America were, I think, of Scythian descent. The descend- 
ants of Japheth, who occupied all Central Asia, and the great 
plains of Southeastern Europe, through the influence of cli- 


18 Ancient America, in notes on American Archeology. By John D. Baldwin, A.M. 
With illustrations. New York. Harper and Brothers. 1872. pp.299. 70 illustrations, 

19 How the World was Peopled. Ethnological Lectures by Rev. Edward Fontaine. 
New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1872. pp. 341. 15 wood cuts. 
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mate and nomadic habits at a very early period, antedating 
the greatness of the empires of Egypt and Assyria, assumed 
that peculiar type which characterized the ancient Scythians, 
and which marks their modern descendants” (p. 241). 
Without difficulty he solves such problems as have long puz- 
zled scientific men. The views held by the author lead to the 
conclusion that he had been a devoted reader of Judge 
Haywood’s “ Aboriginal History of Tennessee.” Among the 
uninformed, Fontaine’s work is calculated to do more harm 
than good. . 

The best hand-book on United States Archeology is “ Pre- 
Historic Races.” 2° By both inclination and education, Dr. 
Foster was fully prepared for his undertaking. Parts of the 
work indicate haste in the preparation, for here and there 
errors of fact have crept in, which seem to be unaccountable 
in one so well informed. The twelve chapters respectively 
treat of the subject under the following heads: Antiquity of 
man in Europe; same in United States; geographical distri- 
bution of mound-builders’ works ; same of shell-banks; mounds 
and enclosures; mound-builder arts and manufactures ; ancient 
mining; crania; manners and customs ; who were the mound- 
builders ; unity of the human race, and chronometric meas- 
urements as applied to the antiquity of man. ,Dr. Foster 
clearly establishes, as others before had done, that the mound- 
builders were not Indians, and “a broad chasm is to be 
spanned before we can link the mound-builders to the North 
American Indian.” 

“The Antiquities of the Southern Indians” #! is a monu- 
ment more enduring to the name of its author than that of 
marble or metal. Although Col. Jones is somewhat of a 
voluminous writer, this is his one great work, occupying a 
neglected field. The work finds a hearty welcome in the 
library of both the archeologist and the student of American 
history. It aims at completeness, and however much 


20 Pre-Historic Races of the United States of America. By J. W. Foster, LL.D. 
Third Edition. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1874. pp.415. 72 illustrations. 

21 Antiquities of the Southern Indians, Particularly of the Georgia Tribes. By C. C. 
Jones, Jr. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1873. pp.532. 30 plates and 3 woodcuts. 
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one may disagree with certain statements, he cannot help but 
feel that the author fulfilled his expectations, and performed 
an acceptable service. In all the standard--.archzological 
works, it has been conceded that the mound-builders were dif- 
ferent from, and in every way superior to, the Indian. ‘Col. 


Jones-dissents from the standard publications, for he.declares .. , 


that he does “* not concur in the opinion, so often expressed, that 
the mound-builders were a race distinct from and superior in 
art, government and religion, to the Southern Indians of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.” In the first nine chapters 
are admirable descriptions of the various mounds in Georgia. 
Chapters ten to twenty-two inclusive enumerate and describe 
the relics found in the graves, mounds, and on the surface. 
From what has already been stated, it might be well inferred 
that he does not draw a distinction between the mound- 
builder and Indian relics. It is to be regretted that the me- 
chanical skill exhibited in the plates is not in keeping with the 
book in general. Works of this kind are worthy to be embel- 
lished with fine engravings. 

The *“ Manual of the Antiquity of Man’ was published 
November, 1875, and, although designed as a ready reference 
to the evidences of the antiquity of the human race, yet it de- 
votes a chapter to American Antiquities, giving a brief sum- 
mary of prehistoric discoveries, including the mound-builders. 

Jeffries Wyman’s “ Fresh-Water Shell: Mounds of the St. 
John’s River, Florida,” appeared December, 1875. It con- 
tains 94 pages, and is illustrated with a map and nine plates. 
It is a valuable contribution, and the record of personal obser- 
vations on the part of its author. He concludes that the 
building of the shell-mounds “extended through very long 
periods of time, and were the result of very slow accumula- 
tion, or that the shells existed formerly in much greater quan- 
tities than now.” In the excavations he found but few stone 
implements, fragments of pottery wanting in the older, but 


existing in the later mounds.” 


22 A Manual of the Antiquity of Man. By J. P. MacLean. Eighth edition. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1879. pp. 159. 19 illustrations. Price $1.00. 
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Bancroft’s * Native Races,” although of very recent publi- 
cation, is a standard work and a cyclopedia of facts concern- 
ing the races of the Pacific coast. The author had unusual 
advantayes in the preparation of his work, and, notwithstand- 
ing this fact, it is a little remarkable that one man should 
have been able to perform so much, even under such favora- 
ble circumstances. The work is not devoted to remains 
in the United States territory, yet the races of Mexico and 
Central America are so interwoven with those of the North 
that the study of one has relation to that of the other. Vol- 
ume II. treats of civilized nations prior to the advent of the 
white man, recording the condition of the Nahuas, Aztecs. &c. ; 
volume III. treats of myths and languages together with their 
religion, while volume 1V. is devoted to antiquities, although 
only two chapters relate to the United States, constituting in- 
quiries into the remains of the Northwest, 7. e , those of Colo- 
rado, Utah, Nevada, Oregon and Washington, and California. 
Chapter thirteen gives a summary of the earth-works of the 
Middle or Central States, using such illustrations as have fre- 
quently appeared in other books. Volume V. considers the 
Toltec, Chichimec, and Aztec periods. In tracing the affini- 
ties or intimate relations between these and the Northern 
tribes, Mr. Bancroft has furnished material of intrinsic value 
to the ethnologist. 

“The Archeological Collection” * is a descriptive and 


28 It should here be noticed that in the American Naturalist for October and Novem- 
ber, 1868, Dr. Wyman had a memoir on the same subject which formed the basis of 
the above contribution. In the same journal for January of the same year, Dr. Wy- 
man has a contribution accompanied by two plates and two wood-cuts, on the shell- 
heaps of Maine and Massachusetts. In the Smithsonian Report, 1864, Dr. Rau gives 
an account of a shell-heap at Keyport, New Jersey. Brinton reviews artificial shell- 
heaps in Report for 1866. In Report for 1878, Paul Schumaker gives an account of 
shell-heaps on our Northwest Coast, and in Report for 1874, treats of those of Califor- 
nia. Very brief accounts of shell-heaps on Mobile River, and at the mouth of the St. 
John’s are given in Report for 1877. These fugitive articles possess much value, as 
the literature on shell-heaps in this country is very limited. 


24 The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America. By Herbert Howe 
Bancroft. 5 vols. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1874-1876. Whole number of 
pages 4001. 

26 The Archzological Collection of the United States National Museum, in charge of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. By Charles Rau, Washington City: 
Published by the Smithsonian Institution. 1876. pp. 104. 340 figures. 
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illustrated account of prehistoric relics in possession of the 

Smithsonian Institution. The work is divided into. seven 

parts, respectively treating implements and ornaments of 
stone ; of copper ; of bone and horn; of shells; of clay; of 

wood, and the manner of hafting stone and bone implements, 

The principal value of the contribution consists in naming and 

pointing out the use of the many varieties of relics. 

The Antiquities of Tennessee * gives the results of a very 
extended investigation, during the years 1868-69, into the 
ancient remains of that State. The author aimed to give an 
accurate description of the aboriginal remains, together with 
a collection and classification of such facts as bore on their 
obscure history. Burial caves, stone graves, mounds, fortifi- 
cations and relics from the mounds are fully treated. Learned 
memoirs of this kind are always welcome ; archeologists will 
not pass this contribution by, for it treats of a country where 
the mound-builders are supposed to have sojourned for a con- 


siderable length of time. 

Part two of the “ Ohio Centennial Report ” 7 treats of an- 
tiquities within that State. As that State contains so many 
ruins, the exhibit is very meagre and not what it should have 


been by any means. However the illustrations with the accom- 
panying comments form a very valuable addition to our knowl- 


edge of American Archeology. 

Hayden’s “ Tenth Annual Report”? is one of great value 
both to the archeologist and ethnologist. Its illustrations are 
superior. It is rich in facts regarding ancient ruins in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. The part devoted to anthropology is 

26 Explorations of the Aboriginal remains of Tennessee. By Joseph Jones, M. D. 
Washington City: Published by the Smithsonian Institution. 1876. pp. 171. 85 


figures. 

27 Final Report of the Ohio State Board of Centennial Managers to the General As- 
sembly of the State of Ohio. Columbus: Nevins & Myers, State Printers. 1877. 
pp. 167. Illustrations pertaining to antiquities 21. Plates 15. 

28 Tenth Annual Report of the United States Geological and Geographical Survey 
of the Territories, embracing Colorado and parts of adjacent Territories, being a Re- 
port ‘of Progress of the Exploration for the year 1&76. By F. V. Hayden, United Statcs 
Geologist. Conducted under the authority of the Secretary of the Interior. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1878. pp. relating to archeology 96. Plates 


49. One large Map. 
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given in three memoirs. The first is a report on the ruins of 
Southwestern Colorado, examined, during the summers of 
1875 and 1876, by W. H. H. Holmes, the second a report of 
ancient ruins made by W. H. Jackson in 1875 and 1877, and 
the last is a report on the Chaco cranium, by Dr. W. J. Hoff 
man. The plates illustrate the ancient houses, implements, 
&c. Dr. Hoffinan gives four views of a cranium found near 
the ruins at Chaco canon. If this cranium is a fair represen- 
tative of the Cliff-Dwellers, then the hypothesis that these peo- 
ple were the ancestors of the motmd-builders falls to the 
ground. While craniclogy, comparatively speaking, is in its 
infancy, yet there is enough divergetive here to establish two 
well marked types of mankind. | 

‘- Foot-Prints of Vanished Races” ® was published during 
the summer of 1879. The title-page is descriptive of the Gon 
tents of the work. It is of more than ordinary value, besidés 
occupying a field comparatively new. Facts and theories are 
here stated well worthy of serious attention. The memoir 
was first published in a voluminous work entitled, * The Com- 
monwealth of Missouri,” but the demand for it being so 
great caused the author to reprint an edition from the original 
plates. . 

“The Mound Builders” ® was putiished Oct. 15th, 1879. 
This work is wholly devoted to a treatise ‘on the motin@-build- 
ers. It is divided into two ;arts, the first giving ‘al that is 
known concerning the people who built the ancient’ monu- 
ments together with descriptions of their mounds, enclosures, 
and works of art. The twelve chapters treat of the following 
subjects: defensive and sacred enclosures, motinds, Works of 
art, mining, advancement in the sciences, tablets, frauds pir- 
petrated, civilization, amtiquity, who’ were, and what became 

29 Foot-Prints of Vanished Raées ih the Mississippi Valley: Being an account of 
some of the monuments and religgof Pre-Historic Races scattered over its surface, 
with suggestions as to their origin and uses. By A. J. Conant, A.M. St. Louis: 
Cnatey R. Barnes. 1879. pp. 123. 44 wood-cuts. 

80 The Mound-Builders; Being an Account of a Remarkable People that once in- 
habited the Valleys of the Ohio and Missippi, together with an investigation into the 
Archiology of Butler County, O. By J. P.MacLean. Hlustrated with over one -hun- 
dred figures. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1879. 233 pp. Map. Price, $1.60- 
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of, the mound-builders. The second part is a memoir on the 
archzology of Butler County, O., giving descriptions and plans 
of all the earth-works therein found. This is accompanied 
with a map of the county, locating both the mounds and the 
enclosures. 

The last work, up to this date,®! we have to mention is 
“The North Americans of Antiquity,” ® by Rev. John T. 
Short, published near the close of 1879. This work is a com- 
pilation and condensation of facts searched out from many 
volumes, and in various languages, and given in a readable. 
and acceptable form. It should be acceptable to all Ameri- 
can readers, even though they should not be interested 
in antiquities. On some points he is quite conservative, and 
on others appears to be waiting for more evidence. The vol- 
ume clearly shows the differences in the ancient remains on our 
continent, such as the mounds of the Mississippi, the Pueblos 
of Arizona, the Cliff-Dwellings of Colorado, and the ruins of 
Mexico and Yucatan. 

It should be noticed that the Davenport Academy of Sci- 
ence, the Peabody Academy of Science, and other learned 
bodies, from time to time, publish original papers relating to 
prehistoric remains. The Geological Surveys of some of the 
States have paid attention to this branch. Notably so is the 
survey of Indiana. While the successive volumes (1869- 
1878) reflect no credit on that great State, yet they contain 
some very interesting accounts of antiquities, especially in the 
Report for 1878. As the word “cheap ”’ is indelibly impressed 
upon almost every page. of these reports, the only thing to be 
wondered at is, How did they accomplish so much in the line 
of antiquities ? 

As the name implies it might be well unanait that “ The 
American Naturalist ” occasionally publishes valuable articles 
on archeology. In this journal there is a department devoted 
to this subject. 


81 June 16th, 1880. 

82 The North Americans of Antiquity; their Origin, Migrations, and Type of Civili- 
zation Considered. By John T. Short. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1880. pp. 
644. Wood-cuts 115. 
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In closing this article it cannot be more appropriately done 
than by calling attention to the “ American Antiquarian.” 
This journal was started during the month of April, 1878. It 
is a wonder that the first number did not kill the enterprise. 
However it had sufficient vitality to survive the shock, and 
ever since has continually improved, and now it reflects great 
credit on American journalism. It has surmounted many 
obstacles, and is now worthy the patronage of every one inter- 
ested in one or more of the departments of anthropology. It 
is designed as a medium of correspondence between scientific 
gentlemen on questions pertaining to early American history, 
native American races, and prehistoric remains. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Revelations of God. 


There are four ways in which God reveals Himself to man, 
and there are no more. Four revelations constitute all there 
are or cau be of Deity. These may be reduced to three, per- 
haps, they cannot be extended beyond four. God reveals 
Himself to us in the physical-universe, in the records of hu- 
manity, in the nature of man, and in his actual and_ possible 
character. Let us consider each one of these revelations sep- 
arately, beginning with the one in human nature. 

1. We read, “So God created man in His own image.” 
This suggests a revelation of God in man. If man was cre- 
ated in the image of God, then he must reveal something of 
God. IfI have a photograph of an absent friend, that photo- 
graph must reveal something of that friend, and by looking 
into it I can tell what that something is. So if in man we 
have a photograph of God, this man must reveal something of 
God, and by studying him,— by studying his nature, we can 
find out what that something is. 

What, then, is that something? Man being the image of 
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God, what of God can we see by looking at that image? Of 
course we cannot answer this question in full — we ein indi- 
¢ate only one or two things tat we feel certain we see most 
clearly. ~ 

Fi:st of all we see that God is. Aid this not merely because 
we accept the truth of the statement that God created man in 
His own image, and argue from that the existence of God, 
but Leeause that existence is made out from the very nature 
of the image. We do not say that God is merely because the 
Bible says that man was created in His image, but because the 
very nature of man is such as to necessitate His existence. 
God is, because man is. The Creator is in the very nature of 
the creature. The existence of the Infinite is pointed out in 
the very make-up of the finite. 

So surely as we know, when looking at 4 portrait, that there 
is, or must have been, an original, just so surely do we know 
by lovking into human nature that there isa God. There is 
something in that nature which necessitates the existence of 
God, which cannot be accounted for save in the supposition 
that God is. There is that instinct of Deity, that feeling after 
the lufinite, that impulse to search for the Almighty, that dis- 
‘position to luok up and adore, that cannot be explained 
on any rational grounds save those that affirm the cxistence 
of a God. 

Every demand argues a supply. Every legitimate want of 
our being necessitates the existence of a provision for it. This 
is the law of the universe. Hence the fact that in our nature 
there is a demand for God, argues most conclusively that God 
is. ‘This instinct that is ever gcing out after God, and which 
is the source and fountain of all worship, puts His existence 
beyond all question. 

Every effect must have a cause adequate to its production. 
And there is no cause adequate to produce this effect save the 
Great First Cause. To suppose that this instinct exists, as 
‘ we know it does, and that it flowers out into all the vast and 
multifarious forms of worship, as we know it has, without 
there being any God to worship, is an absurdity too mon- 
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strous for human credulity. Whoever believes that has surely 
lost the power for rational thought ; for it is to assert that an 
effect can exist without a cause, that there is that in this uni- 
verse for which there is no reason. 

These facts can be accounted for only on the ground that 
there is a God towards whom this instinct points, and whom 
it moves men to worship. The God-idea, therefore, is rooted 
in the very nature of man. It has its foundation in the very 
make-up of the human soul. If there be such a thing as hu-, 
man nature, there is such a thing as Divine nature, alter which 
the human is patterned. The revelation of God, therefore, in 
human nature, makes His existence certain. We know that 
God is, when we look into human nature, just as certainly as 
we know thafé man is, for there is that in man which cannot 
be accounted for if God is not. This, then, we set down as 
the first great revelation of Gud in human nature, the revela- 
tion of His existence. 

_ The second revelation, given in the soul of man, is that of 
God's personality. God is revealed in man as a person, not 
as a mere abstraction, a force, principle or power, but as an 
intelligent, provident and governing Will. For whatever else 
man is, he is mind, a thinking, feeli:g, acting personality. 
He is not merely a material machine,— he is a self-determin- 
ing will, an individuality that acts according to his own 
choice. — 

His God, therefore, must be like himself. He must be an 
intelligent will, a thinking, feeling, self-conscious individual- 
ity. No other God is possible to man. His nature is such 
that no other God can fit into or satisfy that nature. We 
cannot worship an abstraction. We cannot adore a mere 
force, or law, or principle. Everything we worship must be 
clothed with the attributes of personality. If we pray toa 
stick or stone we must first convert that stick or stone into 
an intelligent will, that can hear and answer our prayer. 

God, therefore, must possess the attribute of personality. 
He must be a Being like ourselves,— one who thinks and 
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feels, who can sympathize with us, answer our prayers, and 
speak to our souls, ouly as soul can speak to soul. 

We do not mean now that God has a body or form like 
man. It isa “trick of the imagination” to make person 
synonymous with form, to make personality inhere in the 
body. We know very well that personality inheres in the 
soul, when we stop to think. The soul is the entirety, the 
individuality ; the body, the material form, is only its cloth- 
ing. That may change, be put on or off, but the individuality 
remains the same. Personality, therefore, is not in the body 
but in the soul. 

Hence when we speak of God’s personality, we do not mean 
that He has a body, and is under material limitations like 
man ; but that He is a soul, a moral and spiritual entity that 
thinks and feels and lives, as man thinks and feels and lives. 
In fine, we mean — confessing, of course, the inadequacy of 
all human conceptions of the Infinite—that God is to the 
physical universe somewhat as the human soul is to ae physi- 
cal body. As Dr. Hedge says, } 


“ What the soul is to the individual, that God is to the uni- 
verse of thiugs,—its central soul, the supreme Personality, 
regent in all and present in all hy diffused consciousness, as 
the human soul is present by diffused consciousness in every 
part of the human organism. The human organism is a world 
in little, of which the soul is its God. The organic Whole, : 
the world in its entireness, is a body of which God is the 
soul,— not identical with the body in form, and not separated 
from it in spirit.” 


Some such is the idea of God which we mean to express 
when we speak of his personality. We mean that He is nota 
mere abstraction, an unthinking force, an unfeeling power ; 
but that he is a conscious living soul, absulutely a Divine Be- 
ing, who thinks and feels and loves, and right against whom 
we can place our own souls and be at rest. 

This is the God we see when we look into the nature of 
man. Human nature reveals the personality of God. And 

1 Ways of the Spirit. p. 216. 
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though it may be thought that this conception of God, is neceés- 
sitated by the limitations of that nature, yet it is very safe for 
us to conclude that what is so clearly revealed in the very 
make-up of the human soul is the absolute truth. God, then, 
is a person, for thus is He revealed in human nature. The 
two great revelations of God in man, therefore, are the reve- 
lations of His existence and of His personality. 

2. We come to the revelations of God in physical nature. 
What does the great world of things reveal of God? ‘ The 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
even His eternal power and Godhead.” What, then, are the 
“ invisible things ” of God made known in creation? What 
of God does Nature reveal ? | 

First of all, as the Scripture indicates, stands undoubtedly 
His “cternal power.” Power is the first thing that strikes 
our attention as we look into nature. On every hand we see 
manifestations of it. After power comes the impression of 
wisdom. There is not only force in nature, but there is design, 
method, purpose in her operations. Intelligence is stamped 
on everything she does. There are no cross-purposes or ran- 
dom movements. Everything moves according to plan, and 
is directed to the designed end. The wisdom of God is made 
known in all things that are made. 

Next comes His goodness. In physical nature we see not 
only power and wisdom, but also, at least, a general benevo- 
lence, a goodness that, as a rule, seeks the happiness and wel- 
fare of His creatures. In special cases, it is possible that this 
goodness may not be clearly seen, but in the general course of 
nature, we most assuredly do see one great force at work, pro- 
ducing happiness and not misery. The thousand and one 
contrivances for the production of happiness, which every- 
where meet our gaze, convince us that the power in creation 
is not only wise, but good. And in cases where we do not see 
this, where this power does not seem to work for the happi- 
ness of the creature, we are led tq regard it only as apparent, 
not real; as resulting from the limitation of our vision, and 
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not from the fact. that happiness is not the end sought, 
These three great attributes of God, power, wisdom and good- 
ness, these that constitute the Divine Supremacy, the God- 
head, we may set down as most surely revealed in the physi- 
cal creation, 

But there are at least two other attributes of God, or attri- 
butes of these attributes, revealed in nature, that are very 
worthy of notice. First is the attribute of continuity, uni- 
formity, orderliness. When we study nature with any degree 
of earnestness, we discover that the God of nature is a God of 
order, a God of law. The power at work there works by 
method, according to a prescribed plan. It does not work by 
chance. It does not build up with one hand and tear down 
with the other. Neither does it make any mistakes ; it never 
has to repair damages. There are no accidents in nature. 
Everything is done according to law. Surely the God of na- 
ture is a God of law and order. * The things that are made ” 
clearly reveal this attribute of God. Indeed, so clearly does 
this revelation appear in nature, that there is a tendency in 
science to deify Law,and make it constitute the whole substance 
of the Divine Being, aud all the ways of His Spirit. Law, in 
this view, is all there is of God. This, of course, is au exag- 
geration, but it shows mos¢ clearly how very patent this attri- 
bute is to the student of nature. 

Again, nature reveals the Infinitude of God. The God of 
nature is absolutely without limitations. His power, wisdom, 
aud goodness have no bounds. The study of the material 
creation makes us conscious of the Infinite. This, perhaps, is 
the most valuable contribution which nature makes to our 
knowledge of Deity. Certainly from no other source does 
this knowledge come to us with such clearness and power. 
The infinitude of the Creator is revealed no where as it is in 
the physical universe. The God that comes to us from any 
other source, is more or less a God of limitations. When we 
see God in human nature, history or character, He appears to 
us as limited in a greater or less degree. 

Man is a finite being, and all he does is stamped with his 
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finiteness. He is limited on all sides, and so when we see 
God through anything that He is or does, our Deity is colored 
by this human finiteness. The limitation of the medium limits 
the object of our vision. To us God is colored by our own 
glasses. But when we turn to nature all this disappears. 
The finite, then, is swallowed up in the Infinite. The bound- 
lessness of the universe, the vast and measureless sweep of her 
laws and the invincible might of her forces, cause us to feel 
that He who created and controls all this is no less than the 
Infinite God. To such a God we can set no bounds. The 
imp-ession of His infinitude He forces upon us by His works. 
So nature reveals God as the Infinite. These, then, are the 
great revelations of God in nature. Nature’s God is a God 
of wisdom, power, and greatness, and not only so, but His 
wisdom, power, and goodness are lawful and orderly, and ab- 
solutely without limitations. 

3. The revelation of God in human history. “ A man’s 
heart deviseth his way, but the Lord directeth his steps.” 
This more than iitimates that in some way God makes Him- 
self known in human history. He directs the steps of human- 
ity. Ifso, man must feel His hand, and recognize His pres- 
ence. Buthow? What are the revelations of God in history ? 
God in history appears as a guiding and overruling Providence. 
No student of history fails to detect this. Matthew Arnold 
‘recognizes this great fact, when he describes the God of the 
Hebrew Scriptures as “ The Eternal, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness. : 

History everywhere testifies to the existence of this power, 
that makes for righteousness. In the affairs of men and na- 
tions, there is a constant outcropping of an element not human, 
of a power that does not regard nor obey the will of man, but 
that has purposes of its own to which it makes the purposes 
of man subservient; that works for righteousness in spite of 
all the wickedness of man. This is the revelation of God in 
history. He appears there as a providential power, overruling 
the acts of men, and causing the whole course of events to 
move towards the righteous ends He has in view. 
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4, The revelation of God in human character, in the life of 
great and noble men, of the inspired sons of God. These 
characters have appeared all through the world’s history. 
Men have arisen who have acted out the great principles of the 
Divine government, lived in some measure the mind of God. 
Prominent among these, high above all others, is Jesus Christ. 
He was the “image ” of the invisible God. In him the spirit 
dwelt without measure. He is the final, living word of God 
to man. Other men had lived this word to a greater or less 
degree, but Jesus lived it in all its fulness and power, put it 
into actual flesh and blood, organized it into a pure and spotless 
life, and so gave to man such an image of the Infinite that the 
world has been bowing to it for more than eighteen centuries. 

And the preciousness and peculiarity of this revelation are 
that in it we see the very heart ot God. The inwardness of 
the Almighty shines out in the face of Jesus Christ. In him 
is revealed the long suffering, the patient, sacrificing spirit ; 
the tenderness, the sympathy, the all-forgiving love of God. 
This revelation of the Highest, so needful to the faith, hope, 
and progress-of man, and which no course of nature or of his- 
tory can make, comes to us in the Divinely beautiful, grandly 
simple, and perfectly human life of Jesus of Nazareth. 

So we have before us the four great revelations of God: 
that in the constitution of the human soul, that in physical 
nature, that in human history, and that in human character. 
Now the thought which we desire to emphasize, and for 
which all that we have said is but a preparation, is that no 
conception of God is perfect, that does not combine and har- 
monize all these revelations,— that all of them must unite to 
form anything like a perfect idea of God. If we attempt to 
make our God out of any one of them, it will be only a frag- 
ment. If we find our God in nature, in history, in the soul of 
man, or in the life of Jesus only, He is but a piece of God. 
Whiat we do see may be true, but it is not the whole truth. 
This point we would make clear. We desire to show the im- 
portance of putting all these revelations together in order to 
get any adequate conception of Deity; and to show, too, 
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that the attempt to see God in some one of these directions 
only, is the great source of the narrowness and fragmentary 
character of our theology. 

To do this it is needful that we observe the fact, that in 
each of these departments of Divine revelation there is a 
thought of God not found in any other, or not found so clearly 
and fully in any other. God says something to us in our na- 
tures that He does not say, or say so fully, anywhere else. 
He says something in the physical univérse that He dues not 
say, or not, at least, so distinctly anywhere else. History 
reveals something of God not to be found elsewhere. And 
God speaks to us in Jesus Christ, as he does not in human 
nature, physical creation or human history. 

If, therefore, we attempt to find out God by looking in only 
one of these directions, our idea of Him will be very imper- 
fect ; and if we do not look in every one of them, there will be 
something wanting in that idea. Let us take some illustra- 
tions, that we may sce this point very clearly. 

Take first the revelation of God in history. We have seen 
what this is. Itis the revelation of God as a guiding and 
overruling Providence. No one can study history carefully 
and candidly, without being impressed, as we have already 
said, with the fact that there is something at work in human 
affairs beside the will of mau. This something is what Mat- 
thew Arnold calls the ** Eternal, not ourselves, that maketh for 
rightcousness.” Studying the Hebrew history critically, he 
discovered the existence of this something that makes for the 
right, that overrules the affairs of men, and causes them to 
bend to the furtherance of its own righteous purposes. So 
far he is undoubtedly correct. 

But he attempts to go farther than this. He not only argues 
that this much of God he sees, but also that what his little 
telescope discovers of Deity is all that can be seen. So his 
God is only a fragment of Deity, for there is nothing more 
irrational than to suppose that this power which works for 
righteousness is all that we can know of God, or that the soul 
of man can be satisfied with any such Deity. The heart of 
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man wants a personal God, and so this conception of God 
necds to be supplemented by that derived from human nature 
The man of letters needs to consult the metaphysician and 
get his thought of God to add to his own, and then “his power 
not ourselves” will cease to be an unthinking foree, and be- 
come an intelligent will, a living soul, like ourselves, * who 
docth according to His will in the army of heaven and among 
the inhabitants of earth.” 

Take again the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. The pe- 
culiarity of Christianity is that it is a revelation of God ina 
person, in a living character. Christ, so to speak, lived God 
out before men. His life was a transcript of the Divine life. 
The moral principles of the Divine character he exemplified 
in his own character. He was the image of God, the moral 
likeness of the All-perfect. He acted in a finite sphere as 
God acts in an infinite sphere. And this is the great glory 
and vulue of this revelation, that it is a revelation in a person, 
in a real character, in an actual life. 

In no other way could God reveal His real character, His 
true, inward life to us. In no other way could He give us a 
moral likeness of Himself, and so let us look, as it were, into 
the very heart of the Infinite. Only by raising up and 
richly endowing a human soul, a soul like the soul of the 
Highest — for all souls are created in the image of God — and 
sending him into the world to act out the Divine perfections ; 
to live among men, go about doing good, and so manifest in 
actual life the very spirit of the Almighty, could He make His 
own heart, His all-forgiving love and saving grace known to 
men. By going through all the experiences of men, by living 
aman among men, by being tempted as we are, by suffering 
and dying in the most cruch manner, Christ exhibited the 
heavenly spirit,— showed how God feels towards us in every 
trial, and how we ought to live, in view of His all-embracing 
sympathy and compassionate tenderness. 

The revelation of Ged through Christ, therefore, is very 
precious. None is more so, and no one equals it in moral 
sublimity. Only through him came there a thought of God 
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that speaks peace to the penitent soul, or brings contrition 
and encouragement to the sinful heart; and he who slights 
or ignores this revelation, shuts his eyes to the clearest vision 
of the inwardness of the Almighty ever given to man, or that 
can be given to him. 

But this revelation is not perfect. It lacks something. It 
is perfect in kind, but not in degree. It tells the truth, but 
not the whole truth. It shows us God, but it does not show 
us all of God. It is a true picture of the Almighty, but it is 
a finite picture. Christ is not God, but the image of God. In 
his life and character he shows us Gud, but God under human 
limitations. Hence the revelation of God we receive through 
him is finite, limited. As we look to Jesus we do not see the 
Infinite, we only see a picture of the Infinite. So Christ’s 
revelation of God is perfect in kind, but limited in degree. 
Its defect is that it does not reveal the infinitude of God. 

But this defect in the revelation of Christ constitutes its 
real value to us. It is because the picture of Deity he gives 
_ us is finite, that it is so precious to us. We cannot compre- 
hend the Infinite. <A perfection that has no bounds, it is not 
possible for us to comprehend. Everything we see must be 
seen through human limitations. Christ, therefore, in giving 
us a finite picture of God, put his perfections within our com- 
prehension, erabled us to grasp the real substance, the spirit 
and essence of the Divine enaracter; and so the real value of 
his revelation is in its finiteness, or it is so at least so long as 
we do not forget that it is finite. So long as we remember 
that the picture is not life-size, its limitations constitute its 
chief value to us, and the vision we get of the Eternal is pre- 
cious beyond all comparison. 

But just here is the danger. Just at this point we stumble. 
into error. We do forget the finiteness of the picture. We 
do here just as we do in a thousand other things — take the 
shadow fur the substance, the sign for the thing sigivified. 
Just as men think that baptism depends on the amount of 
water, so are we prone to forget that Christ is only the image 
of God, and make him God Himself. The tendency is to 
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deify the image, to spread the finite picture over the infinite 
perfections. 

This tendency has had full sway in Christian theology. _ It 
has dominated almost the entire thought of the church. In 
the great body of its divinity, Christ is not only the image of 
God, but the veritable Jehovah. Christians have not only 
seen God in Christ, but they have tried to see all of God in 
him. They have closed their eyes to all other revelations. 
What they could not see in Christ they would not see at all. 
They would have it that the Christian revelation is perfect, 
not only in kind, but in degree, and so they would have no 
other God but Jesus. 

Hence in all that is known as Orthodoxy to-day there is no 
such thing as a perfeet God. The God of Orthodoxy is bound 
around with human limitations. There is much He would 
do if He could. He would save the world if He could. His 
will is good enough. Hell is not a matter of choice with Him, 
it is something He cannot help. It is forced upon Him. His 
moral universe has unfortunately become so deranged that 
somebody must be lost. Here is tlie very element of human 
limitation. The finiteness of man is transferred to Deity. 
The perfections of God are limited and narrowed down to the 
scale of humanity. And this comes as we have said, from 
trying to see all of God in Christ, from forgetting that he is 
only the image of God, and taking him for the Almighty. 

It was the mission of Christ to show us what God is, not 
how great He is; to show us how or what God dues, not how 
much he can do; to give us an example of His perfections, 
and so lead us to trust in the infinitude of those perfections 
that lie behind. Christ suggests the Father’s unlimited glory. 
Just as the government’s promise to pay suggests the dollar 
that lies behind, so Christ, in what he reveals, suggests the 
infinite resources of power, wisdom and goodness that lie be- 
hind. What he does is not a limit of Divine possibilities, but 
a specimen of these possibilities ; and so as we look to him, 
we are led to believe, that “ with God, all things are possible.” 
Hence the need there is of bearing in mind continually that 
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Christ is not God, but the image of God, and of looking through 
him up to God. 

We see therefore the necessity of supplementing the revela- 
tion we get in Christ, with that we get in wature. Nowhere 
is the impression of God’s infinitude made upon us as it is in 
the study of the physical Universe. The vastness of nature, 
its limitless space, its boundless network of laws, its measure- 
less forces, its immense suns, and-systems, and worlds, stretch- 
ing away beyond the reach, not only of human ken, but of 
human thought,— give us the impression of infinitude as noth- 
ing else can. As we contemplate the physical Universe, we 
can but feel that the Creator of all this can be none other than 
an Infinite God. Every attribute of His being, we argue, 
must be as measureless as the Universe He has created. 
None but a Being infinitely perfect could be the Creator of 
all this bouncless magnificence and perfection, is the convic- 
tion forced upon us. 

It is this conviction, the conviction of the infinitude of God, 
that Christian theology so much needs. It needs to see clearly 
and feel deeply that the Father whom Christ revealed is none 
other than the Maker of heaven and earth, the Infinite Crea- 
tor. For the moment this is seen and felt, the notion of the 
Divine impotency disappears, and with that notion goes much 
of the fear and superstition that disfigure our religion. ; 

Take the thought of God given us in the Gospel, and ascend 
with it the ladder of science, until some conception of the 
vastness of the universe is reached, and then think how absurd 
is the notion that down in this little world of ours there is 
something that is likely to defeat the designs of the Almighty ! 
Imagine, while standing thus amid the immensity of creation, 
that in this little speck of a world, which is less to the uni- 
verse than a drop of water to the ocean, there is a race of be- 
ings that the Almighty Maker of heaven and earth cannot 
control nor render obedient and loving, and so is forced to 
damn a part of them in order to save the rest. 

Imagine, further, that this Omnipotent Creator, who is none 
other than the all-loving Father, revealed in Jesus Christ, 
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imagine that He grew so angry, becanse He could not govern 
this puny race, in this little speck of a world, that He was 
about to destroy them all, and was prevented from doing so, 
only by the sacrifice of His only Son, to appease His own 
wiath! How absurd are all such notions when viewed from 
the standpoint of the infinitude of God which nature gives! 
Supplement the idea of God given in Christianity with the im- 
pression of the Infinite that Nature imparts, so that we see 
God as the all-loving and omnipotent Father, and how silly 
and childish are all these notions, which have so long dishon- 
ored our-religion! We see, therefore, how needful it is that 
the revelation of God in Jesus Christ should be supplemented 
by that given in nature ! 

And the great contribution that science is making, and is 
destined to make to our theology is, and will be, in this diree- 
tion. Lt will not be in the direction of agnosticism, nor ot 
atheism, but in that of elevating and enlarging our concep- 
tion of the infinitude of God. Science will not eliminate God, 
but she will help us to a greater, grander Deity than the world 
has yet seen. Slowly and surely is she widening our thought 
of Gud. Beneath all her assumptions, and half-proved theo- 
ries, and fanciful speculations, there is a mighty under-current 
of truth that is silently bearing the world up to higher and 
loftier views of the Infinite Invisible. By and by, when sci- 
ence gets over the sneer of the stripling, and theology over the 
fear of the fogy, they will join hands, and then we shall have 
such an infinite and all loving Father in heaven, that we can 
worship, magnify and praise His holy name, and rest as con- 
fidingly aad: peacefully ia His arms, as the infant sleeps on its 
mother’s bosom. 

Having seen now how needful the revelation of nature is to 
the revelation of the Gospel, let us turn to the other side, as 
a final illustration, and see how needful the revelation of the 
Gospel,— the idea of God in Jesus Christ,— is to the revela- 
tion of Nature. We have seen how Nature reveals God. 
Let us specify one or two pvints in this revelation which are 
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imperfect, and which show the need of light from other 
sources. 

First, we notice the fact already named, that Nature reveals 
God as a Being of law and order. This is one of the pro- 
foundest impressions made upon the student of nature. He 
sees everywhere system, method, order, law. Nothing moves 
at random, nothing comes by chance. Every force acts ac- 
cording to law, and every effect has a cause. Hence the God 
revealed in nature is a God of law, and this fact is one of the 
most important that nature furnishes us. But this is not all 
there is of God. God is something more than mere law. 
God is the Lawgiver. He is above and back of the law as its 
ordainer and executor. Law implies an intelligent will that 
ordains and executes it. Hence God is above and superior to 
the law, and can suspend and change it as He willis. 

But the tendency in the study of nature is to ignore this 
fact, to see nothing but the law. The impression of law is so 
powerful that it rules out all other impressions. Hence the 
disposition in the scientific world to deify Law, and deny the 
possibility of miracles. The law of evolution is supposed to 
account for everything. Only just say a thing has evolved 
from some other thing, and you have solved the whole mys- 
tery of its being. As though the law of evolution did not 
require a God to ordain and execute it just as much as any 
other law. Let evolution be true. It is only the way, the 
process of creation, it is not the cause of creation, the power 
that creates. Itneedsa God just as much as any other method, 
and he who tries to deify it, is insisting on the absurdity of 
having a law without a Lawgiver. 

Miracles are denied much in the same way. A law of na- 
ture, it is said, is fixed and immutable ; it cannot be changed 
or suspended. A miracle, therefore, is impossible. God can- 
not work a miracle, because that implies interference with the 
immutable laws of nature. Two things are overlooked in 
these statements. 

First, that this very onderlinees of Nature, this uniformity 


of her laws, makes a miracle possible. If there were no rule, 
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there could be no exceptions. If there were no usual Divine 
action, there could be no unusual. Suppose perfect caprice 
in the operations of nature, suppose storms should cease at 
at anybody’s word, or at nobody’s word, or not at all, just as 
it happens. Would there be any possibility of working a mira- 
cle by stilling a tempest with a word? Or suppose there was 
no law of death. Suppose that one man did not die at all, 
and another died and rose again every day, and still another 
died and did not rise at all, and so on with infinite variety 
through the whole race, would the resurrection of the dead 
then be a miracle? Could God work a miracle then by rais- 
ing the dead? Do we not see that the uniformity of rature’s 
laws makes a miracle possible? Because God manifests His 
power in nature according to law, therefore He can manifest 
it in the change or suspension of law. The rule makes the 
exception possible. 

Again, those who make this statement concerning miracles 
overlook the fact that it dethrones God, and enthrones law. 
Allowing that God ordained the laws of nature, these laws 
have rebelled and taken the throne to themselves. God has— 
made laws mightier than Himself. He is tied up in the work 
of His own hands. The stream rises higher than the foun- 
tain. He is in the same condition that the heathen deities 
were in respect to the Fates. They were gods, but they were 
subject to the Fates. Jupiter was omnipotent, but the Fates 
were “too many” for Jupiter. So in this case, the laws are 
“too many” for God. He cannot change what He has once 
fixed. Omnipotence is not in Deity, but in the laws He has 
made. 

Those who argue the impossibility of miracles, follow the 
example of those who see Christ, not as the image of God, but 
as God Himself; or those who confound baptism with the 
amount of water, or see value in a piece of printed paper. 
They take the shadow for the substance, the sign for the thing 
signified. 

A law of nature is merely the will of Deity, and hence is 
absolutely nothing but a method of Divine action. It has no 
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vitality of its own, but receives all of its life and power from 
the force that lies behind. All this worship of law, therefore, 
is a kind of idolatry. It is putting something in the place of 
God, and bowing to that, instead of carrying the thought back 
to God Himself. Hence we see the need which the reveal- 
ment of God in nature, as a God of law, has of that in Chris- 
tianity ; for Christianity adds to this conception of God the 
conviction of His superiority to law, the idea of God as the 
source and fountain of law, and not its subject and slave, 

Again, nature reveals the goodness of God, but it is a gen- 
eral goodness. It is a goodness that comes to all creatures 
alike. It has no special favors for us. It does not visit man 
in his profoundest needs, Nature knows nothing of forgive- 
ness. Her laws are inexorable. There is no suggestion of a 
tender and all-loving heart back of these laws, that can speak 
peace to the sin-sorrowing soul, and give him strength and 
courage for renewed effort. The goodness of God in nature 
therefore needs to be resolved, as it is in Jesus Christ, into the 
special love of the Father tor His children, a love that comes 
to us in our sine, ond says, “ Thy sins are forgiven ; go then 
and sin no more.’ 

But finally there is a distance, a majesty, an awfulness 
about the God of nature that chills and oppresses the human 
heart. The very infinitude of God as seen in nature, takes 
God away from us. We cannot grasp Him. Deity is not so 
focussed anywhere in nature, as to be within the grasp of the 
human thought and love. The religion of nature is distant, 
cold, unsympathetic. Henee that theory of society which ad- 
vocates the kiliing off of the poor, weak and infirm, according 
to the law of the “ survival of the fittest ;” that teaches that 
society ought to destroy all the malformed, weak, and imper- 
fect children, and save only those who are strong, well-formed, 
and vigorous. None but. heart trained in the school of hard, 
cold materialism could advocate such a theory. 

Nature’s God therefore needs warming in the Sun of Chris- 
tianity. Christ gathers up all the rays of light and love that 
are dissipated as it were in nature, brings them all to a burn- 
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ing point, and pours them on the soul of man. The infinitude 
of nature becomes the infinitude of love when seen through 
the lens of Christianity. “The Almightiness of nature is the 
Almightiness of Justice and Marcy. 

So we see how much these several revelations need each 
other. No one is perfect in and of itself. Each has some- 
thing to say to the other, which it needs tohear. Men become 
one-sided and narrow in their thoughts of God, because they 
persist in looking in only one direction. Our theology will 
become perfect when, and as fast, as we learn to combine and 
harmonize all these revelations in one. 


- Armicte V. 
Materialistie Conceptions of Religzon. 


We have for a long time believed that materialistic views of 
Christianity are among the most mischievous sources of error, 
and that their influence over the human soul is one of the 
most difficult with which the preacher has to deal. If Chris- 
tian truth can be only “ spiritually discerned,”’ he must find 
it difficult, amid the material surroundings and the carnal- 
mindedness generated thereby, to make his hearers discern it 
in its full and profound significance. The seductive influences 
of the world so operate upon their habits of thought that they 
become virtually unfitted to discern it. The very terms used 
to express spiritual truth lead them astray because they look 
at them from the wrong stand-point. It is the office of Christ 
to impart spiritual life to his disciples, to turn them away 
from merely temporal things and give them a realizing sense 
of their relations to God as their spiritual Father, and of them- 
selves as residents of the invisible kingdom. Jesus says (1 
John x. 10), “I am come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly.”” This means “spiritual 
life,” or that “eternal life,” which consists of the knowledge 
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of * the only true God, and Jesus Christ”? whom He has sent 
into the world. It was the constant effort of Jesus, while on 
earth, to make his disciples and the Jews whom he addressed, 
understand this, that they might turn from worldliness unto 
life. Yet they ofttimes misunderstood him, and failed to 
grasp the intense spiritual significance of his words. A few 
instances will illustrate this. 7 

In that memorable and profoundly spiritual discourse which 
he delivered “ in the synagogue, as he taught in Capernaum,” 
(John vi. 24-59) he dropped the expression, “the bread of 
God is he who cometh down from heaven, and giveth life to 
the world”; when “the Jews murmured at him because he 
said, ‘1 am the bread which came down from heaven,’ ”’ los- 
ing sight of the spiritual significance of the words, and turn- 
ing to the life he had lived among them, said, “Is not this 
Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know?” 
This was all they could say about him. He lived over the 
hills yonder, in the little secluded village of Nazareth, and he 
could not be expected to be very different from other young 
men, for we know his father, mother, and brothers, and none 
of the family occupy very high positions in the world. They 
are only common people like us, and we cannot acknowledge 
the exalted pretensions which this. young man makes. His 
claims are preposterous. He talks about coming down from 
heaven and giving life to men. Doubtless he does not know 
what he is talking about. Thus received they his spiritual 
teaching. They attached simply a materialistic meaning to it. 

Not the Jews only, but also the twelve whom he had selected 
to be his intimate friends and companions, and to receive and 
proclaim his truth, were at first so dull of apprehension that 
they did not appreciate the significance of his utterances. 
When he spoke of his flesh and blood as imparting spiritual 
life to them, they exclaimed, “ This is a hard saying! Who 
can hear it?’’ Then he endeavored to make his meaning 
clear by these impressive words: “ It is the spirit that quick- 
eneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing; the words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life,’ but some did not 
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understand him, and walked no more with him. Then in 
answer to the question which Jesus put to the twelve, “ Will 
ye also go away?” Peter boldly replied, “ Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life,” thus in- 
dicating that he, at least, discerned the profound meaning of 
his words. 

Nicodemus, too, who came to Jesus by night, did not under- 
stand the spiritual import of the new birth as taught by the Sav- 
iour. When Jesus used a material illustration to elucidate it, 
he rested in this fact, and saw not the great truth lying beyond 
which he tried to inculcate. And even after Jesus told him 
that he must be born of the spirit, in order to become fitted 
for the kingdom of heaven, he was still incredulous, and in 
sceptical despair, cried out, “ How can these things be?” 
In reply, Jesus said, “If I have told thee of earthly things, 
and ye believe not, how shall ye believe, if I tell you of heav- 
enly things?” He was compelled to give him a full expla- 
nation of his figure of speech, without removing Nicodemus’ 
misapprehension of the whole subject, however, as far as we 
can learn from the narrative of John. 

When the disciples heard of the crucifixion of Jesus, they 
thought the cause which they had espoused was done with ; 
and when he rose from the tomb, they were slow of heart to 
believe, and Thomas refused to acknowledge Christ without a 
physical demonstration of his identity. 

After churches had been established in Rome, Corinth, 
Galatia, Thessalonica and other cities, some of the members 
of these churches, having brought their crude notions of relig- 
ion with them from their sensual rites and superstitions, in- 
dulged in materialistic conceptions of the offices of Christ, the 
resurrection, the communion, and other elements of the Chris- 
tian faith, and Paul in his epistles to these churches makes 
frequent allusions to these conceptions, and the practices 
growing out from them. In his epistles to the Romans, allud- 
ing to the idea which some had, of bringing Christ down from 
above, or again bringing him up from the abyss, he inculcates 
the idea that we need a present Saviour, not one far off, but 
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one near at hand. “The word is nigh thee, even \in thy 
mouth, that is, the word of faith which we preach ’? (Romans 
x. 8). Here is the essence of Christianity, “ With the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness.” Weare not to say, Lo 
here! or Lo there! for the kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation. We discern it not by looking far out as in the 
dim darkness, with our sensual vision, trying to gain sight of 
something which, in the very nature of the case, can not be 
seen. ‘ Behold the kingdom of God is within (or among) 
you,” as an invisible and potent influence. It is not seen, but 
felt, not discerned, but recognized, “the power of God unto 
salvation.” And Jesus is not a mighty conqueror, subduing 
hs enemies by “ carnal weapons,” or trampling them literally 
under his feet, but redeeming and purifying them by agencies 
“‘ mighty through God to the pulling down of strongholds.” 
Not only in the age of Christ and the apostles, but in the 
century following, in the times of “the Apostolie Fathers,” 
and amid the darkness of the middle ages, materialism per- 
vaded the minds of Christians and colored all their concep- 
tions of religion. And in these modern times it hangs like a 
dead weight upon the Church, and palsies all its interests. 
It is ever fatal to growth in grace and progress in the divine 
life. It is the great bane of Christianity, and one of the most 
fruitful sources of error in the Church. It deals with sensu- 
ous forms; Christianity with spiritual truths. Materialism 
presents us with only perishable facts; Christianity with 
eternal verities. The one is only of the earth, earthy; the 
other lays hold on eternal life. The one reaches only the 
physical and intellectual ; the other penetrates into the inmost 
shrine of our moral being. The former enters only the outer 
court ; the latter, “ the holy of holies.” The influence of ma- 
terialism is fatal to sentiment. It dries up the vital springs 
of our spiritual being. It even restrains the legitimate action 
of our emotional natures, though Tyndall in his excess of 
charity, remands religion wholly to the region of the emotions. 
He says in his Belfast address : “ Grotesque in relation to sci- 
entific culture as many of the religions of the world have been 
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and are,— dangerous, nay, destructive, to the dearest privi- 
leges of freemen, as some of them undoubtedly have been, and | 
would be again, if they could,—it will be wise to recognize 
them as the forms of force, mischievous, if permitted to in- 
trude on the regions of knowledge over which it holds no com- 
mand, but capable of being guided by liberal thought to noble 
issues in the region of the emvtions, which is its proper sphere!” 
We are thankful for so much. ‘I'yndall does not, like Comte, 
banish religion wholly from the world after the first stages of 
civilization are passed. He allows it still to linger here under 
proper restraints. But it must be guided. It 1s not yet out 
of its leading strings. No wonder this is called a materialistic 
age, when one of its greatest scientists thus rudely takes relig- 
ion out of the sphere of knowlecge, and relegates it to the 
emotions, its own “ proper sphere.” 

Long before Tyndall, wrote Carlyle, in his essay on “ The 
Signs of the Times”’: “ Religion in most countries, more or less 
in every country, is no longer what it was and should be,— a 
thousand-voiced Psalm from the heart of man to his invisible 
Father, the Fountain of all goodness, beauty, truth, and 
revealed in every revelation of these ; but for the most part, a 
wise, prudential feeling grounded on a mere calculation ; a 
matter, as all others now are, of expediency and utility, where- 
by some smaller quantum of earthly enjoyment may be ex- 
changed for a larger quantum of celestial enjoyment. Thvs 
religion, too, is profit, a working for wages; not reverence, 
but vulgar hope or fear.” 

Materialism leads to error through the improper use of lan- 
guage. Nearly all words, in their original significance, are 
applied to material things. This is specially true of barbarous 
ages. But as the people become more refined, they make use 
of the same words to express intellectual and moral ideas.1 

The Hebrews used anthropomorphitic terms to express the 
idea of God, because they had not emancipated themselves 
from the bondage of material forms. God has hands, feet, 


- 1 See this thought illustrated in Universatist QUARTERLY, October, 1866, pp. 470-72 
Also, Ibid. January, 1868, pp. 8-11. 
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head, breath ; He talks, moves from one place to another, has 
passions like men, hates as well as loves, takes vengeance as 
well as proffers mercy. Christianity indicates a more advanced 
stage of intellectual and moral truth, yet in the early times 
of its history, there were still many who rested in materialistic 
conceptions of religious truth. In their imagination, God and 
angels have material forms, punishment is physical torture as 
by fire, and reward is physical pleasure ; the resurrection is 
the resuscitation of the physical frame, heaven and hell are 
places rather than states or conditions. Jesus came to estab- 
lish a material or political kingdom, and he will put down 
rebellion by violent agencies and literally trample his enemies 
under his feet; he rose bodily to the sky and will return in 
the same manner, not in spirit merely, but in person, and 
judge the world, separate the sheep and goats, and thrust sin- . 
ners down into the deep aiid dark caverns of the earth where 
they will be imprisoned and tortured forever. These views 
~ have pervaded the Christian Church more or less down to the 
present time, and poisoned the fountains of spiritual truth, 
while multitudes have become emancipated from materialistic 
conceptions, and advanced toa higher grade of moral life. 
Yet the religious world has hardly begun to appreciate and 
enjoy the glories of Christ’s spiritual kingdom. Much of the 
so-called spiritual worship is gross materialism, as is seen by 
the cant words and phrases used in private and public circles, 
and the church. And it is difficult to emancipate ourselves 
wholly from the bondage of these forms of expression. We 
propose to consider more in detail some of the mudes in which 
these conceptions find expression. 

1. The Idea of a Material Kingdom. 

Jesus came to set up a kingdom here on earth, not in the 
realm of the physical world, but in the hearts of men. It con- 
sists not of flesh and blood, but of righteousness, peace and 
joy in the Holy Spirit. It is not meat and drink, but faith, 
love, heliness, as manifested in lives consecrated to God. But 
men have failed to grasp this spiritual conception, and made 
it to consist of a material realm, ruled by a King seated on 
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the throne, swaying His sceptre over the nations, an army at 
His feet, ready to do His bidding, with materisl appliances 
and regal splendor. This government is patterned after that 
of the oriental despot, rather than that of the family. 

This was the great mistake which the Jews, before the 
coming of Christ, made. He was to come at the head of a 
vast army, in all the pomp and glory of regal rank, to throw 
off the Roman yoke, and restore to the people their civil and 
religious privileges. In the age of the Maccabees, they ex- 
alted Simon because he had bravely fought and conquered 
their enemy, and made him their governor and high priest, 
“until there should arise a faithtul Prophet who should be 
their Messiah” (1 Maccabees xiv. 41, 42), and carry out the 
plans which Simon had begun. This was their idea of salva- 
tion. It was deliverance, not from sin, but a foreign enemy.” 
And when the Messiah did come, not asa mighty conqueror, 
but a simple, humble, peasant reformer of the Jewish Church, 
who taught truths that penetrated the hearis of men, and 
changed their whole character, they were grievously disap- 
pointed, and put him away. And even professed followers of 
Christ have almost as grossly materialistic conceptions of his 
work as did the Jews. He is pictured out to their feverish 
imaginations as a great King, rather than a Saviour, one of 
the triune Godhead, who came down to earth to induce men 
to enter his kingdom after death. Those who turn from “ na- 
ture to grace,” though they may endure suffering and con- 
tumely here, will pass through the large gates of the kingdom 
above. It is surrounded by a high wall, so that no saint can 
escape, or sinner get in. Its streets are of gold, and its pleas- 
ures sensuous. In this pent-up enclosure they sit at ease, and 
enjoy themselves forever. These conditions suggest the mo- 
tive for entering upon the Christian life. It is a working for 
wages. It is enduring privation and toil here for an endless 
inheritance there. They seek not a kingdom within, but with- 
out, the soul. Its rewards, too, are material, addressed to the 


2 See this subject treated by Pressense, in the “ Preliminary Questions’ of his Life 
of Christ, Eng. Ed. pp. 75-78. 
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senses rather than the soul. The influence of such an appeal 
is to belittle the soul, neutralize the affections, dwarf man- 
hood, stimulate selfishness, and generate pride in the heart. 
And if we examine the idea and appliances of retribution, we 
shall find them materialistic and selfish. As heaven is out- 
ward, so is hell. It is a deep pit of darkness, located in the 
future world, into which the sinner, in his terror and despair, 
is forced, and from which he cannot escape, where the body 
will be tormented with literal fire forever. Appeals are made 
to the sinner to “ get religion,” as if this were a commodity, 
in order that he may escape hell and gain heaven. 

Thus religion becomes materialized. It is something that 
we can put on or take off as we would put on or take off a hat 
oracoat. It is not affection, sentiment, hope, springing up 
in the soul. It is a foreign and hostile element, or a magical 
power, by which we are insured against hell, as a horse-shoe, 
over the door, keeps off the witches, and the cross defends us 
from the attacks ofjthe devil. 

This mode of regarding religion is the natural effect of the 
doctrine that earth is our final probation-sphere, where each 
person must prepare for his eternal destiny hereafter. And 
Jesus’ plan of redemption partakes of the same characteristics, 
He came not as the manifestation of the Father’s good pleas- 
ure to man, “the propitiation” (kindly disposition, ‘Aecpoc,) 
for our sins (1 John ii. 2), to melt the obdurate heart, and 
make it submissive to God, but to shed his blood, that by his 
blood, his tears, his agony in the garden, and his sufferings 
on the cross, he might endure and pay the penalty which infi- 
nite justice, stern and unyielding, has decreed upon the sin- 
ner. They attribute great significance to the drops of blood 
which Jesus shed on the cross, and which the apostle John 
represents as cleansing from all sin, thus justifying the charge 
of advocating “blood theology.” They take this blood liter- 
ally, and not as the symbol of that deep and yearning love 
which originated with the Father, and shone forth in its un- 
selfish lustre amid the scenes of the crucifixion. Christ, in 
their theology, is not the martyr whose love for sinner prompted 
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him to die that they might be made to realize his exceeding 
love “ made bright through suffering,” and turn unto God, 
but the expiation through which alone Divine justice can be 
appeased, and a single sinner saved. It is a purcly commer- 
cial transaction, whereby the satisfying of certain imperious 
claims: secures the salvation of the believing sinner. 

Salvation itself consists not in delivering the soul from the 
bondage and wretchedness of sin itself, but from hell consid- 
ered as a place of torment. Preachers exhort men to keep 
out of hell, as a civil reformer might exhort the citizen to keep 
out of state’s prison. Do this, and all will be weil. Surely 
this is narrowing and degrading the office of Christianity to a 
fearful degree, and making it to minister to low and selfish 
aims. With such an idea of the scope of religion, we can 
have no broad, generous, lofty, noble aspirations. Worship 
becomes not a pleasure, but a task, and a necessity. We bow 
in submission to God to save our souls from His vengeance. 


We profess to love Him, because we want to secure His favor. 
And this is the logical and practical influence of the doctrine 


of heaven as a material place, where saints are shut in and 
separated from friends who are not regarded as worthy to 


enter there, earth as man’s only probation field, hell as a place 
where hope is excluded, and man in his natural state totally 


depraved. 
2. The Resurrection of the Body. 


This was a favorite. doctrine of a portion of the Church 
during the early and medizval ages, though some of the more 
enlightened Christians, like Origen, and John Scotus Erigena, 
rejected it. It is not yet wholly eradicated from the creeds ot 
to-day, and is doubtless held in its crude form by a large ma- 
jority of professed Christians. It seems to be the result of 
the difficulty of our conceiving the soul as.a separate entity. 
Some deny the possibility of any resurrection unless the body 
is to be raised.2 They are impelled to ask, as did some in 
Paul’s time: ‘ How are the dead raised up, and with what 
body do they come?”’ We may answer in the decisive words 


8 See Rev. Dr. H. Mattison’s work on the Resurrection. 
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of the apostle: “Thou fool! that which thou sowest, is not 
quickened, except it die.” The body returns to the earth 
whence it came, and enters into new forms, it may be some 
other body, while the spirit returns to its Father, God, in the 
spiritual realm. Such seems to be the doctrine of Paul and 
other sacred teachers (see Eccles. xii. 7; Luke xx. 84-38). 
But some contend that Paul teaches the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body because the figure here used leads us to 
suppose that something material rises from the grave. Rev. 
Dr. E. Hitchcock held not that the whole body rises, but only 
the germ or embryo, like that of the plant contained in the 
seed, and that this satisfies the condition implied in the illus- 
tration. But to assert that the figure of the plant necessi- 
tates the resuscitation of something material, though even the 
minutest germ, is carrying the figure too far. The point 
which the apostle wants to bring out is, not that something 
material must rise from the grave, but that so-called death is 
not the end of life, and the man still lives in another sphere. 
All enlightened readers of the Bible know that it will not do 
to make use of the figure in its minute details. According to 
this method of interpretation, some of the figures used by the 


sacred writers would be made ridiculous. For instance, it is 
said that the Son of man shall come as a thief in the night, 


but we must not assume that he came for the same object, 
that is, to steal. The only point designed to be made is the 


suddenness of his coming. 
Paul teaches directly the opposite doctrine in another pas- 
sage of this chapter (1 Cor. xv. 50), “ Flesh and blood can. 


not inherit the kingdom of God: neither doth corruption in- 
herit incorruption.” If flesh and blood could inherit the 
kingdom of God, and dwell there, it must be a material habi- 
tation, just as much as the house we live in here, or the bed 
we rest upon. Admit this, and we materialize all theology, 
and make the future world a sensuous paradise. Indeed, the 
whole system of Christianity must be modified, if not radically 
changed, and the moral element must play a subordinate part, 
in it. 
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The apostle speaks of a “ spiritual body ” in contrast with 
a “natural, body.” The two must be radically different in 
their nature and constitution, and it can not be admitted that 
one individual has both. at. the same time. We may not know. 
what are the elements of the spiritual body, but this we know, 
it can not be “ flesh and blood,” or subject to * corruption ” 
and death like our earthly body. It cannot be dissolved like 
our present “ tent-habitation,” but is “a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens ” (2 Cor. 
v.1). This doctrine is in strict accordance with our view of 
the future world as a purely spiritual state, and with our high- 
est ideas of immortal blessedness. 

8. The Second Advent of Christ. 

The notion of the personal coming of Christ is generally 
associated with that of the complete purification and renova- 
tion of the earth for the residence of the saints. The disciples 
of Christ seemed to think that he would return, soon after his 
ascension. When they stood upon the eastern slope of the 
Mount of Olives, and witnessed the passage of Jesus into the 
invisible world, they remained steadfastly gazing up to the 
sky as if expecting to see him speedily come down in person 
to the earth again. But two angels rebuked them, saying, 
‘Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye here gazing up into heav- 
en?” (Acts i. 11.) The rebuke had the intended effect, for 
they soon returned to the city and entered at once upon the 
discharge of their duties there. The angels told them he 
would return again in like manner, not bodily, however, but 
in spirit and in power, to encourage his people. Yet multi- 
tudes, in that age and the centuries following, believed in his 
speedy, personal coming, and thus brought unspeakable mis- 
chief upon the church. | 

The early ehureh partially accepted the doctrine of Millen- 
arianism, but the more learned and thoughtful, like Origen, 
rejected it. Neander, in his Church History, denies that 
«“ Chiliasm had ever formed a part of the general creed of the 
Church.” The church in that age received it as Christians 
of the nineteenth century received Millerism, Second Advent- 
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ism, and kindred errors. It is not the great body of the 
church, but the independents and stragglers that advocated 
it. Still the materialistic views entertained respecting the 
coming of Christ, even now in this enlightened age, prevail 
very extensively among the masses. 

And recently they have excited fresh interest by reason of a 
Convention of Millenarians of different denominations, which 
was held in New York city, to discuss the subject, and give it a 
more practical direction. A distinguished Professor of the Yale 
Divinity School, who does not approve the movement, thus 
defines the doctrine as held by the leaders of that Conven- 
tion, * By Millenarianism is meant the doctrine that Christ, at 
his second advent, will surround himself with his saints, those 
who have died being raised to life, and establish a visible reign 
on the earth,— it is commonly held at Jerusalem,— to con- 
tinue for a limited period, generally thought to be a thousand 
years, after which will occur the resurrection of ‘the wicked, 
and the final judgment. The capital feature of this doctrine 
is the visible presence and dominion of Christ on this earth, prior 
to the judgment and end of the world.” * This is usually as- 
sociated with the expectation that Christ is to appear very 
soon, probably within the present generation. Consequently 
sinners are exhorted to flee from the wrath immediately 
impending over them, and the fire that threatens them. ‘The 
Second Adventists,” properly so called, and some others in the 
different churches, supplement this with the theory of limited 
immortality, or annihilation of the sinner. They thus attach 
a physical penalty to the violation of the moral law. Surely 
this is the baldest form of materialism. It is the early doc- 
trine of the church, scarcely modified or improved. It isa 
reaction against the spiritual progress of the church. It uses 
materialistic agencies in place of moral. 

This is not the doctrine of the Advent which was taught by 
Jesus. He teaches a spiritual rather than a literal coming, 
which was primarily to take place during the life-time of those 
whom he addressed (Matt. xvi. 27,28; xxiv. 84), specially at 


4The New Englander, New Series. Vol. HI. pp. 47, 48. 
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the destruction of Jerusalem, and the breaking up of the 
Jewish theocracy, which had become a stumbling-block in the 
progress of Christianity, and yenerally at any other great cri- 
sis or turning-point in the history of the church, or the world, 
which would affect the interests of the spiritual kingdom that 
Jesus had established among men. 

It is not our purpose to develope the doctrine here. We 
refer to it as indicating the tendency of certain portions of the 
church to materialistic conceptions. Such a gross, sensuous 
completion of Christ’s kingdom is not in accord with its spir- 
itual nature, or calculated to promote its highest interests. 
Jesus came not to condemn, but to save, not to teach pliysical, 
but moral judgments for sin, and to make known the fact of 
man’s sonship with God, and induce him to accept it, and live 
in spiritual union with Him. The fruits of the former doc- 
trine must be gross and degrading; those of the latter, puri- 
fying and elevating. The theory of the destruction of the 
earth and its physical renovation is, as we have remarked, 
intimately connected with Second Adventism. Christ is to 
come with his people and re-inhabit the earth after it has been 
burnt over and cleansed. The doctrine is supposed to be 
taught in 2 Peter iii. 10, “* But the day of the Lord will come 
as a thief in the night, in the which the leavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fer- 
vent heat, and the earth also and the works that are therein 
shall be burnt up.” We suppose that all will allow that this 
passage, if taken literally, teaches the theory in question, and 
no other passage teaches it so clearly. Says Rev. Dr. Hitch- 
cock: “It needs but a cursory examination of the Bible to 
convince any one that the description in the second epistle of 
Peter of the future destruction and renovation of the earth 
and heavens is eminently the passage first to be examined, be- 
cause the fullest and clearest on this subject. It is the apos- 
tle’s object directly and literally to describe those great changes 
apart from all the embellishments of language.” Rev. Dr. 
Paige, the Universalist commmentator, also says: ‘ This 
passage affords as much proof as perhaps any other that the 
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material universe shall be destroyed ; yet,” he adds, “ it seems 
susceptible of an interpretation that will not involve this con- 
sequence.” Inloco. It is not our purpose to explain this and 
similar passages bearing upon this theme. This has been very 
fully and satisfactorily done in previous volumes of this periodi- 
cal and the Universalist Expositor. We adduce it to show the 
disposition of some readers to give a materialistic interpreta- 
tion to the Scriptures when the writers evidently designed to 
teach simply a moral lesson. This language is figurative, as 
the cuntext abundantly attests, and is specially applicable to 
that age, “The last days,” as all intelligent readers of the 
Bible understand, is used as a phrase to designate the closing 
period of the Jewish dipensation, and the introduction of 
Christianity in its stead, as in Hebrews, “ God, who, at sundry 
times, and in divers places, spake unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son ” 
(i. 1, 2), alluding to the time of Jesus’ mission. 

Then, too, the apostle makes a direct and personal appeal 
to those whom he addressed. Read the passage following 
that quoted from Peter: ‘‘ Seeing, then, that all these things 
shall be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to be in 
all holy conversation and godliness?” What pertinency in 
an appeal like this for them to lead a holy life, if the event 
spoken of would happen, not in the life-time of the persons 
appealed to, but thousands of years in thefuture! “Heat” isa 
term frequently used to designate the cause of great political, 
social, and moral changes that take place in the world, and 
the dissolution of the heaveus by fire, and the melting of the 
elements by fervent heat, are only the carrying out of the 
imagery which designated these changes. Isaiah, speaking of 
the desolation of Idumea, says: ‘“ Al! the host of heaven shall 
be dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled together as a 
scroll,” which language can not surely be taken in a literal 
sense. 

Thus we see that these bold and striking expressions are 
not to be taken literally, for there are other passages, similar 
to them, which necessarity have a figurative application. 

NEW SERIES VOL XVIII 
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The age of vice and sin on earth, with the overhanging sky, 
shall pass away, and “ new heavens and a new earth appear,” 
which the disciples were asked to look for, not material, but 
“wherein dwelleth righteousness ” (v. 13). Other elements 
of a materialistic religion we might mention, if space sufficed. 
They pervade all departments of life and action. The so-called 
*‘ Spiritualism ” of the age is one of the grossest forms of ma- 
terialism, not in its table-turning and chair-raising merely, 
but its views of the human soul as composed of parts, which 
can be sundered and united again, its future life of material 
forms and sensual pleasures. Philosophy is materialistic. 
Mind is identical with matter, or the result of its organization, 
or it lurks in secretory vessels, moves along the nerves or 
hides in some dark cell, and is to be explained through their 
action. Ethics must have its “ moral sense,” to enable us to 
understand the ideas of right and wrong. Science is materi- 
alistic. IS strives to subordinate spirit to matter, or make 
matter, as Tyndall says, ‘“‘ the promise and potency of every 
form and quality of life.” Amid all these tendencies and 
influences, it is the duty of the Christian Church to stand 
firm against every attempt to introduce into the sacred domain 
of religion, materialistic conceptions, whether in the form of 
dugma or ritualistic service. Material forms should ever be 
rendered subservient to the spiritual ideas which they were 
primitively designed to represent. Realism should be used 
only to illustrate spiritual truth. Materialistic conceptions of 
religion never can satisfy the higher wants of the soul. We 
shall rise up, by and by, and cast off these deadliest foes of 
Christianity. Such a re-action is at hand. We see it in the 
sturdy blows wielded against the gross dogmas of a material 
heaven and hell, the atonement as a commercial transaction, 
the bodily resurrection, and Second Adventism. Then will 
religion return to its normal state, and gain greater victories 
in the realm of the spirit. Christ’s methods will be followed, 
and revivals, such as have not been witnessed since the apos- 
tolic age, be inaugurated. Not by mechanical agencies, not 
by materialistic dogmas, not by carnal weapons, but by those 
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of the spirit, mighty through God to the pulling down of the 
strong-holds of sin and error, will Christianity progress and | 
achieve its final victory. ‘It arose,” says Carlyle, “in the 
mystic depths of man’s soul, and was spread abroad by the 
preaching of the word, by simple, altogether natural and indi- 
vidual efforts, and flew, like hallowed fire, from heart to heart, 
till all were purified and illumined by it, and its heavenly 
light shone, as it still shines, and as sun or oan will ever 
shine, through the whole dark destinies of men.’ 


ARTICLE VI. 
Jesus, the Christ, the Son of God. 


WE have lately been reading “The Life of Christ,” by Cun- 
ningham Geikie, and also by Canon Farrar. It has led us to 
a more close and attentive study of the four Gospels, with 
special reference to the account of his birth. 

These authors are believers in the Trinity. -To their minds 
the Holy Ghost is the third pérson in the Trinity ; but we do 
not regard the Holy Ghost as a person in any sense of the 
word, or by any construction of language. We understand 
it to be the Spirit of Truth and the Power of Love. 

That the Apostles regarded the Holy Ghost as a power, not 
a person, there is abundant proof. The idea of being bap- 
tized with the Spirit ; filled with the Spirit; quenching the 
Spirit ; is inconsistent with the notion of personality ; as is 
also the manner in which the Holy Ghost is given to them. 
John says that in the evening of the resurrection day, as they 
were assembled, Jesus appeared in their midst; that he 
breathed on them, saying: “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” 
John xx: 22. This is manifestly a power, and not a person. 
Again at Pentecost, when there appeared a mighty rushing 
wind, and cloven tongues of fire, and it sat upon them, they 
recognized it as the Holy Ghost. Acts ii: 2-8. This we un- 
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derstand to be a power; @ power to discern and impart the 
truth. At the Last Supper, when Jesus conversed with them, 
he promised that the Father would send them another Com- 
forter, even the Spirit of Truth, which is the Holy Ghost. The 
Apostles did not, surely, understand our Lord to speak of a 
person, but of a power by which they were to know and to 
teach the principles of divine truth. 

With this apostolic idea of the Holy Ghost in mind, we 
have tried to answer three questions : 

1. Was Christ God in person or substance ? 

2. In what sense was he the Son of God? 

8. How do we, or how can we account for his exceptional 
life ? 

1. The passage relied upon to prove the deity of Christ, 
is John x: 80, “I and my Father are one.” The whole force 
of this passage turns upon the significance of the word “one.” 
Paul says, I Cor. iii: 6-8, “I have planted ; Apollos watered ; 
but God gave the increase. Now he that planteth and he that 
watereth are one.” Paul and Apollos were one in their work, 
their faith, and their purpose; of one mind-in planting and 
building up the Corinthian Church. Jesus prayed that all 
believers might be made one. ‘And, moreover, made one in 
the same sense in which he and the Father are one. John 
xvii: 21-23. This means only that they may be united; be 
all of one mind, striving together for the faith of the 
Gospel ; that there should be no differences nor discussions 
among them, but that they should have one spirit, one faith, 
one purpose. The decree in the Garden of Eden was that a 
man should leave father and mother and cleave unto his wife, 
and they shall be one flesh, From that day to this husband 
and wife are one before the law, because it is held that their 
interests, their hopes, their duties, are the same; that which 
is for the good or the gratification of one is such tor them 
both. 

The fact, then, that Jesus speaks of himself as one with 
the Father, does not prove that he was, or is, one with him in 
substance or personality ; but only in his affections, his spirit 
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and his work. When one came to him and said: “ Good 
Master, what good thing shall I do that I may have eternal 
life?” Jesus, detecting something in his tone, attitude, or 
look, which would indicate an undue worship of himself, hast- 
ened to put it aside by saying: ‘“‘ Why callest thou me geod ? 
there is none good but one. Keep his commandments.” It 
is true, past all cavil, that he always disclaimed any power, 
or authority, except what had been given him by the Father. 

2. The undoubted teaching of the Scripture is that Jesus 
is the Son of God. This is the corner-stone of our religion, 
the rock upon which the church is built. There is no denying 
that Jesus accepted this title and made it a rule of faith 
with his followers. But it is noticeable that though he 
always speaks of God as his Father, he speaks of: himself in 
most cases as the Son of Man. It is noticeable also that 
though his disciples believed him to be the Son of God, they 
looked upon him and spoke of him as a man. “The Jews 
were taught by their prophets to expect a Messiah who was to 
be descended from the tribe of Judah, and the family of David ; 
a person in whom themselves and all the nations of the earth 
should be blessed ; but none of their prophets gave them an 
idea of any other than a man like themselves in that illus- 
trious character. No other did they ever expect, or do they 
expect to this day. Jesus Christ, whose whole history an- 
swers to the description given of the Messiah by the prophets, 
made no other pretensions ; and it is most evident that the 
Apostles, and all those who conversed with our Lord, before 
and after his resurrection, considered him in no other light 
than a man approved of God. They lived with him in inti- 
mate fellowship as a man like themselves. They saw him 
arrested, crucified, dead and buried as aman. Nothing was 
further from their thoughts than that he would rise again, or 
that they should ever see him again alive. When they went 
to the sepulchre and found him gone, their only thought was 
that the Jews had taken the body. They mourned him as 
one dead until his appearance to them after his resurrection. 
In all their intercourse with him, they never allude to any 
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miraculous birth. He never alludes to it, or claims it, or 
presumes upon it in his teaching. In the early ministry of 
the Apostles, though they speak often and powerfully upon 
his death and resurrection, they make no claim for him be- 
cause of his supernatural birth. Even after the descent of 
the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, Peter speaks of him as “a man 
approved of God by signs and wonders which God did by 
him.” Acts ii: 22. Paul, giving what may be called the 
Christian Creed, says: ‘“‘ There is one God and one Mediator 
‘between God and man, the man Christ Jesus.” I Tim. ii: 5. 
Again, he says: ‘ As by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead.” I Cor. xv: 21. (See also 
Romans v; 15.) The question with us has been to reconcile 
these two titles and claims: the Man, Christ Jesus, and Jesus, 
the Christ, the Son of God. . 

It is a significant fact that the Jews used the words, birth, 
life, death, as freely — and in our Scriptures they are used 
perhaps as often —in a moral or spiritual sense, as they are 
in a natural sense. Being converted from Paganism to Juda- 
ism was called being born again. Coming into Christianity 
from Judaism was called “ coming to life.” Being brought 
into a full knowledge of Christ as the Messiah, and into faith 
in his Gospel. was called “ passing from death unto life,” or 
“ coming out of a grave.” It was said of others beside Christ 
that they were born of God. St. John says, I Epistle v: 1: 
*‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of 
God.” Again he says, I Epistle iii: 9: ‘* Whosoever is born 
of God doth not commit sin.” St. Paul speaks of those that 
live in the flesh, and those that live in the spirit. By which 
metaphor we suppose him to speak of believers and unbe- 
lievers. Jesus instructed Nicodemus in the mystery of this 
spiritual birth : “ Except a man be born of the spirit, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God.” John iii: 5. Being born 
then does not always mean a natural birth into this earthly 
life. It quite as often means a spiritual birth into the life and 
knowledge of truth. 

Furthermore, to be the son of any person, or thing, is not 
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to be born of it naturally as children are born of parents. In 
Exodus iv: 2, Jehovah is represented as saying: “ Israel is 
my son.” The Jews as a nation are called the * Sons of Ja- 
cob.” In the marginal reading of Job v: 7, we have “ sons 
of coal.” In like manner in Sam. iii: 13, arrows are called 
“sons of the quiver.” In Mark iii: 17, James and John are 
called “ sons of thunder.” Isaiah compares the King of Bab- 
ylon to “ Lucifer, the son of the morning.” In Luke x: 6, 
we read of the “son of peace.” In Acts iv: 86, Barnabas is 
translated “ son of consolation.”” In II Thess. ii: 3, we have 
the phrase, ‘‘ son of perdition.”” These examples are abund- 
ant to show that the phrase “son of” did not always mean 
born of, as a child from its parents. They are abundant to 
show that they have a figurative meaning, indicating mental 
quality or moral bias, rather than descent. Paul says: “ As 
many as are led by the spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God.” Rom. viii: 14. 

Now when these same writers say that Jesus was the Son 
of God, we submit that they may mean to use the words in 
this figurative sense, of expressing likeness in spirit and char- 
acter. They may mean what he meant when he said, “ I and 
my Father are one.” It is true Jesus spoke of God always 
as his Father. It is true also that he has taught us to do the 
same ; that he has taught us. saint and sinner, reverently to 
say, “ Our Father, who art in heaven.” Though these words 
may have a peculiar spiritual significance in lis case, which 
they have not in ours, the nature of the relationship is the 
same. St. John savs, I Ep. iii: 1-2, “ Behold what manner 
of love the Father hath bestewed upon us, that we should be 
called the sons of God. Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 

With Jesus this sonship, this spiritual birth and life were 
always and ever perfect and entire. In principle, purpose, 
and character, he was the Son of God, at one with the Father, 
more Godlike than manlike ; more divine than human ; more 
of heaven than of earth. And whatever may be said of h 
being the only-begotten Son of God, it can be explained only 
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upon the hypothesis, that, for his own purposes, and in fulfil- 
ment of a plan which had been with him from the foundation 
of the world, God did bring those holy influences to bear upon 
Jesus, from the hour of his conception to the hour of his cru- 
cifixion, which made him-what he was, and kept him what he 
was, tempted in all things yet without sin. It is by and 
through these holy influences that we account for his excep- 
tional life. 

8. This has led to a study of what the Bible does actually 
teach with reference to the birth of Christ. Mark and John 
do not mention his birth ; beginning, each, his narrative with 
an account of his baptism and the conscious influx of the 
Messianic power. Luke does not claim any positive knowl- 
edge of what he wrote, either from inspiration or otherwise. 
He says that others having taken it in hand, to set forth the 
things which were believed among them ; even as they were 
told to them by eye-witnesses and ministers of the word, so it 
seemed right for him to do so also. This would make it ap- 
pear that there were many narratives of the life of our Lord 
current at that early time, and that he compiled his work 
from them.) If we take the same ground with Prof. Norton, 
and reject the first two chapters of Matthew’s Gospel? then 
this narrative will begin with the baptism like Mark and John. 
If we treat these as genuine, Matthew says: “ When his 
mother, Mary, was espoused to Joseph, before they came to 
together, she was found with child of the Holy Ghost.” Matt. 
i: 18. Luke says: ‘The Angel Gabriel appeared to Mary, 
with the salutation, ‘ Hail, highly favored ; the Lord is with 
thee’; blessed art thon among women.’ And Mary was 
troubled, and cast about in her mind what this salutation 
should mean. And the angel answered, ‘the Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee, and that holy thing that shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God.’ ”’ Luke i: 26, 28, 35. 

The fact upon which these two Gospels agree is, that it was 
the power of the Holy Ghost over his mother during his pre- 

1 Smith's Dictionary of the Bible in loco. 2Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
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natal life, that wrought the miracle of the exceptional life 
which we find in Christ Jesus. 

Now let us call to mind the fact that the Holy Ghost to — 
these disciples was not a person, but a principle, the power of 
truth and love, and then when we are told that the Holy 
Ghost was upon Mary,it may mean simply that it was this same 
divine power, the spirit of truth and love, which overshadowed 
her, holding her in its holy and mighty embrace, during the 
months of her time up to their fulfilment. We cannot help 
wishing we knew more about this Hebrew mother. Legend, 
as might have been expected, was early busy with her story. 
We are told that she was the daughter of Joachim and Anna, 
born after twenty years of childless wedlock. Before her 
birth, which was announced to her father and mother by an 
angel of the Lord, the mother had made a vow to dedicate 
her child to the Lord. In fulfilment of this vow her parents 
took her to the Temple when she was three years old, and it 
is said of her, that the Lord gave unto her grace, and all the 
house of Israel loved her. She remained here under religious 
instruction and pious influence until she was twelve years of 
age.8 Now it is impossible that this early training should not 
have had much weight in shaping her character and toning her 
thought. From her infancy she had been educated into the 
deep religious consciousness of her people, and was entirely 
familiar with the popular hope of the redemption of Israel. 
No one can fail to be impressed with the conviction that the 
purity of her life, and the loftiness of thought habitual with 
her, must have had a happy and powerful influence over her 
child. | 

“We greatly need a study of the inner realities of things 
and of the inner life of man.” ‘ A knowledge of psychologi- 
cal laws and powers is necessary to the finer comprehension 
of these interior and all-sustaining realities.” If we knew 
more of these it might not seem so miraculous to us that this 
simple Hebrew maiden should be the mother of this wonder- 


8 The Apochryphal Gospels give her age as fourteen at the time of her espousal to 
Joseph. 
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ful babe. When we think of her, filled with the hopes that 
had so long agitated her people, overshadowed by the precious 
and pure influence of truth and love, steadily holding her 
thoughts and feelings in an atmosphere of purity and holiness, 
soothiny every earthly passion to rest, exciting her imagina- 
tion, awakening every impulse of worship, filling her whole 
body and soul with the divine elixir; with every mental, 
spiritual, and bodily faculty held by the power of the High- 
est ; shall we say that his birth or his life was a miracle? 
“‘ Blind unbelief is sure to err;” but God comes down to 
dwell with him of a lowly and contrite heart. He is forever 
revealing himself to us through the Holy Spirit of Truth. 
When we hear*the divine Master saying to us across the cen- 
turies, as to them of old, * Whom say ye that Iam?” We 
answer: “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
for God, by his spirit, was in thee reconciling the world unto 
himself. And yet we feel it no disloyalty to our Lord and 
Saviour, if, like Luke, we suppose him to be, according to 
nature, the son of Joseph, which was the son of Heli, which 
was the son of Matthat, which was the son ot Levi. 


ArticLe VII. 
New Defences of Endless Punishment. 


Wnhart 18 oF Faitx as to Everlasting Punishment? In reply to Dr. Farrar’s chal- 
lenge in his ‘Eternal Hope,” 1879. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D. D., Regius Professor 
S ebrew, Canon of Christ Church. Second Edition. Oxford and London, 1880. 

vo, pp. 284. 


EVERLASTING PuNISHMENT: Lectures delivered at St. James's Church, Picadilly, 
on the six first Sundays after Trinity, in the year 1880. By Edward Meyrick Goul- 
burn, D. D., Dean of Norwich. New Vork. 12mo, pp. xxx, 191. 


Canon Farrar’s book, here professedly answered, imperfect 
and unsatisfactory as it is, has at least done good service in 
calling attention to the doctrine of endless punishment be- 
yond any other work perhaps that ever appeared in Great 
Britain. It has not only aroused the advocates of that terri- 
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ble dogma and fairly put them to their proofs, but has awak- 
ened multitudes in all classes of educated people to a consid- 
eration of what they had formerly held, without inquiry or 
any serious thought. 

In the volume before us, we have an important contribution 
to the controversy going on upon the subject of which it 
treats, although it discusses no principles and dwells but a 
moment on the testimony of the Scriptures. Dr. Pusey’s ar- 
gument, as might perhaps be expected from his theological 
position, rests almost wholly on what the church has believed 
and taught, as if that were to be accepted as final. He begins 
by persuading his reader that the doctrine of endlees punish- 
ment, in respect to its nature and the numbers who are to suf- 
fer it, is capable of being misrepresented, and made to appear 
worse than it is. As to its nature the church has settled 
nothing, though the great mass of Christians in all the ages 
of its glory have believed it is to consist of sensible pains, 
inflicted by fire and brimstone ; while in respect to the num- 
ber lost, he is quite indignant that anyone should think that 
a majority are to be included in that unfortunate class. True, 
it has been almost universally believed, but the church has 
decided nothing, and the kind-hearted doctor, by one means 
or another, manages to save, one would think, nearly every 
human soul. 

That the Jews, or at least some of them, believed in endless 
punishment in the time of our Saviour is made plain by 
the testimony of various apocryphal books and Josephus. 
That this was the doctrine of the Pharisees, those eminent 
friends and persistent followers of Christ, has long been 
known and universally acknowledged, and its mild and gra- 
cious influence upon their character is a matter of history. 
The only surprise we feel in reading Dr. Pusey’s book is that 
he did not stop a moment to tell us whence the Pharisees de- 
rived it. As Professor of Hebrew he ought to have shown 
where in the Old Testament this doctrine was found. 

Our learned author fortifies the doctrine by showing how 
many martyrs were strengthened in their sufferings by the 
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fear of endless torments, and others comforted themselves by 
telling their persecutors to what a fate their er.mity against 
Christ and his saints wae leading them ; but he omits to men- 
tion the case of Stephen, who seems not to have been ani- 
mated by this elevating spirit. 

When he comes to the Church Fathers, Bishops, and Doc- 
tors, who taught this doctrine, he finds a most formidable 
series of them, and following in the footsteps of Dietelmair, 
leads us to conclude that Universalism found no advocates in 
ancient times, and that the testimony of the church in all its 
branches, Greek, Roman, and Protestant, has been practically 
unanimous in its belief of the doctrine of endless punishment. 
The work is worthy of a careful review, when some of his 
positions would be found to be false, and most of his proofs 
inconclusive. The advocates of this doctrine must find it 
clearly revealed in the Old Testament, or their whole super- 
structure will he without foundation. 

This work of Dr. Goulburn is essentially apologetic. The 
object of the learned author is not so much to prove the doc- 
trine of endless punishment, as to show that “ it is not irrec- 
oncilable with the attributes and purpose of God,” that is, to 
meet the objections which naturally arise in every thoughtful 
and reverent mind against so terrible a doctrine. In the en- 
deavor to accomplish his design, Dr. Goulburn undertakes to 
show that endless punishment is consistent with the justice of 
God. He dare not say-that sin is infinite and therefore de- 
serves an endless punishment, but treats about that thought 
through a whole discourse, where Jonathan Edwards settles 
the business in a single paragraph. It is a piece of special 
pleading not highly creditable to the present year of grace. 
Let it be conceded that we cannot tell preciseiy how awful an 
evil sin is, or what punishment it deserves, does it thence fol- 
low that we are incompetent to say that a finite being like 
man cannot perform an act of infinite desert, good or had? 
But the Dean of Norwich finds an evidence of the infinity of 
sin in the infinity of the atonement! He would undoubtedly 
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prove that the atonement must be infinite in order to meet 
the demands of an infinite sin, and thus go round the circle. 

The second lecture treats upon the same topic, but here the 
learned preacher takes a new departure. It is no longer an 
infinite sin demanding an endless punishment, but we have a 
sinner sinning on through eternity! And surely no one can 
complain that a bad man should be punished as long as he 
persists in being bad. It is well for orthodoxy to have two 
strings to its bow. Yet here there is a slight difficulty ; a 
being that can sin ought, if there is any truth in ethics, to be 
able to. stop sinning. He is at least a moral being, and there- 
fore free, aud if free there is no necessity of his going on for- 
ever in a course of evil doing. But against this our Dean 
protests, and insists that death “fixes the main bias of the 
character so that it never alters afterwards in an opposite 
direction.” And as this must be an ordinance of God, we 
may conclude that He has arranged matters so as to secure 
an abundant crop of sin through the ages of eternity, and, 
what isa little remarkable, sin that is absolutely necessary 
and as unavoidable on the part of the sinner as the falling of 
a stone or the movement of the planets! 

After this demonstration that endless punishment is com- 
patible with justice, it is hardly necessary to follow our author 
in his showing how beautifully it harmonizes with infinite 
love. It is evident that the Dean of Norwich has in mind 
some singular attributes — attributes which he calls divine, 
and which certainly are not human. 

Dr. Goulburn is no doubt a very good dean, and may be a 
man of large learning and many virtues, but he is not pre- 
pared to discuss this subject. It is evidently new to him, 
wholly out of his line of thought, if not a little beyond his 
depth. 
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The Apocrypha of the. Old Testament. With Historical Introductions, a Revised 
Translation, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. By Edward Cone Bissell, D. D. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 


Tue editor and publishers of Lange’s Commentary have done a 
good and generous service to the public, by supplementing that work 
. with this volume on the Old Testament Apocrypha; for, owing to 
the discussions among the Bible societies touching the propriety of 
printing these books with the canonical books of the Hebrew Script- 
ures, but few of the younger portion of this generation have ever 
seen them even, or known anything of their character and contents. 
We welcome this publication, therefore, as one likely to command 
the interested and inquiring attention of all intelligent students of the 
history and authority of the sacred writings. 

It is a curious fact, that while the Jews rejected these Apocryphal 
works from their Canon, many of the Christians of the first centu- 
ries accepted them all, or in part, as belonging to the Old Testament. 
This remark needs some qualification on both sides, We cannot here 
enter into the story of the controversies and bitter antagonism be- 
tween the Palestinian and Alexandrian theological schools of thought 
and belief; but it is necessary to say that these books of the Apocry- 
pha make their first appearance in a collected form, in the Septuagint 
translation, made in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. And who- 
ever the translators were, they evidently regarded them as of equal 
authority with the rest of the Old Testament; though they came into 
existence subsequent to the prophetic age, and after the Canon was, 
according to the Talmud, declared by the Great Council to be closed. 

From the Septuagint, the only Old Testament in use among the 
first Gentile converts, these books passed into use in the early Christ- 
ian churches, though not without protest from individual scholars and 
critics against their being regarded as authorative in doctrine. The 
titles of these books follow: I and II Esdras, Tobit, Judith, Addi- 
tions to the Book of Esther, Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus or 
the Wisdom of Jesus son of Sirach, Baruch, The Song of the Three 
Holy Children, History of Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, Prayer of 
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Manasses, I and II Maccabees. This is the list of the books as they 
stand in the old editions of the English Bible. Dr. Bissell, however, 
varies from this by omissions and additions, harmonizing his work 
with the Seventy. 

That the Seventy translators intended to place these works on a 
level with the canonical books of the Old Testament may be justly 
inferred fiom the fact that they were not placed by themselves at the 
end of the Palestinian Hebrew canon, as in the old English Bibles, 
but mixed in with the undisputed books. For example, I Es- 
dras comes before Ezra and Nehemiah, and Tobit and Judith imme- 
diately follow them, while the additions to Esther and Daniel are 
joined directly with those books. The Prayer of Manasses is in- 
serted between the Psalms and Proverbs, while Wisdom and Ecclesi- 
asticus follow the Song of Solomon. Baruch and the Epistle of 
Jeremiah are placed after Jeremiah, but before Lamentations ; and 
the three books of Maccabees come in after Daniel. A fourth book 
of Maccabees appears in the Sinaitic and Alexandrian MSS., and 
also in some editions of the Septuagint. 

Now while the Alexandrian Jews evidently designed to make these 
apocryphal works a part of the Hebrew sacred Scriptures, so far as 
their Greek version could effect this object, the Palestinian Jews had 
no part in the matter, and denounced them as human additions to the 
divine word. They say, “ Whoever introduces them into his house, 
introduces confusion.” And again, “ He who studies the uncanonical 
books will have no portion in the world to come.” But, as we have 
remarked, the great body of the early Gentile Christians, both peo- 
ple and clergy, having no knowledge of Hebrew, necessarily took 
their notions of what the Hebrew Bible was, from their Greek ver- 
sion ; and, finding these books associated with the canonical books, 
they were naturally led to regard them all as equally the inspired 
word of God. It was not until the matter came to be investigated 
by the scholars ot the church, that the chaff began to be sifted from 
the wheat, and the line drawn between the Palestinian or Hebrew 
canon, and the additions of the Greek or Septuagint version. 

And even then the line was not very sharply drawn, for these 
scholars found it difficult to disentangle themselves from the received 
opinions all at once. Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Athanasius, 
and others, quote these apocryphal books as “ divine scriptures,” “ sa- 
cred writings,” and with the formula, “as the Scripture saith,” or 
‘Scripture teaches,” while as critics, they reject them as authority in, 
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doctrine. But little by little, as critical learning grew up in the 
church, the distinction between the Hebrew canon and the Greek 
collection of sacred and ecclesiastical literature, began to be more 
clearly defined; and the first only were cited as authority in doctrine, 
while the additions to the second were recognized as useful only for 
instruction in morals, and as illustrations of duty, of the martyr spirit 
and patriotism, especially Ecclesiasticus and the Maccabees. 

As early as the fourth century in the Greek church, the Hebrew 
canon was accepted as fixing the limits of authorative or inspired 
Scripture, even the public reading of the Apocrypha being in some 
cases forbidden. The Syrian church held the same ground in sub- 
stance, and has continued, with the Greeks, to occupy this position 
up to the present time with the exception of Baruch and the Epistle 
of Jeremiah, which they append to the book of Jeremiah, following 
the Septuagint. Augustine’s inconsistent actionin regard to the mat- 
ter, greatly influenced the Western Latin church in its judgment and 
use of these books ; and although Rufinus and Jerome endeavored to 
establish and popularize the distinction between the canonical and 
uncanonical books, it became the custom to follow the lead of Augus- 
tine and the African Christians, in considering and using them all as 
one Old Testament, both in public and private worship. The Synods 
of Hippo and Carthage (A. D. 393, 397) number the apocryphal 
writings among the canonical books of + Cld Testament, and popes 
Innocent I and Gelasius, in their decretals, confirm these decisions.? 

This mixed and conflicting state of things continued for centuries, 
some of the fathers and authorities of the church siding with Origen, 
Jerome, and others against the Apocrypha as having any divine au- 
thority ; and others accepting them as equally the word of God with 
the books of the Hebrew canon. And so, notwithstanding the deci- 
sion of provincial or local councils, the real position and value of these 
books continued an open question down to the Council of Trent; the 
Apocrypha itself being a variable quantity, sometimes embracing 
more of them, and sometimes less. No cecumenical council up to 
this time had ever given a decision as to the limits of the canon of 
Holy Scriptures. But the Council of Trent (A.D. 1547-1563) took 
the matter up with the determination of settling the question by 
authority. The discussion which followed revealed the same differ- 

1 Nevertheless, Pupe Gregory the Great (A.D. 590-604) apologizes for adducing a 
proof text from I Maccabees, since it was not a canonical book; a significant illustra- 
tion of papal infallibility. 
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ences of. opinion and faith which existed in the time. of Jerome and 
Augustine. Some wished the books to be. classed under two heads, 
the Hebrew canon only to be accepted for doctrine, ag of divine ori- 
gin; the rest as of human authority, to be read as.useful only for in- 
struction in morals. Others desired that the. perplexing problem 
should be left as it was ; that the council should simply give a list of 
the books as they stood in the Greek and Latin versions, and leaye 
the question of their relative value undecided. But the party which 
insisted that all the books should be pronounced of equal canonicity 
and authority ‘prevailed at last, and the following vote was adopted : 


“The: holy, cecumenical and general council of Trent receives and 
venerates:all the books of the Old and New Téstaments, and also tru- 
ditions concerning faith and. conduct, with an.equal:féeling of devo- 


tion and_reverence. If any one does not. receive. the.entire. books. 
with all their parts, as they are accustomed.to be read in the Catholic 
church and in the old Latin Valgate edition, as sacred and canonical, 


let him: be accursed.” 


In the list ot the books as given by the council, contrary to an ear- 
lier resolution of the body to adopt the Augustinian arrangement 
which placed all the apocryphal books by themselves at the end of 
the Old Testament (as in our early English Bibles), they mixed them, 
up, with, the: canonical books,,in the same manner.as-in. the Septuagint, 
andi thus obliterated all distinctions between them. 

Perhaps the animus of this action of the Trent ‘council may be 
found in the fact that the Apocrypha is made very, useful i in defence 
of some of the Catholic dogmas ; as, for example, the intercession of 
angels, Tob. xii; and of departed saints, II Macc. xv; the merit of 
good: works, Tob. iv; purgatory and prayers for the dead, II Macc. 
xii, Tanner confesses that the apocryphal books were pronounced 
canonical because “the church found its own spirit in these books.” 

At the opening of the Reformation the. Protestant: churches, under 
the lead of Erasmus and Luther, took ground:against the Apocrypha 
which, in the first complete original edition: of .Luther’s version, was 
placed at the.end of the Old Testament :as an, Appendix, with the: 
preface that;they were “ books not: held. as: equak tothe i Holy: Seript- 
ures, and yet.are good and useful to read.”  Thé:: Brench': Bibleriof 
1535. also. makes an appendix of these. books, with! the:remark' that / 
“though contained in the Vulgate translation we have: not: found/them : 

NEW SERIES VOL. XVIII i 
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in the Hebrew or Chaldee.” Calvin was the responsible editor of 
this work, which therefore shows: his opinion. 

The English church, while admitting that these books cannot be 
used to support any doctrine, uses them “ for example of life and in- 
struction of manners.” Passages from Tobit and Wisdom are quoted 
in the Homilies as Scripture. Baruch is even called a prophet, and 
quotations from Tobit are still retained in the communion service. A 
motion in convocation, 1689, to substitute for these passages from the 
eanonical Scriptures was voted down. Coverdale, in his first edition, 
put Baruch among the canonical books ; but in the second, among the 
apocryphal. During the present century the controversies among 
the Bible societies in England and on the continent, as to the propri- 
ety of printing the Apocrypha in any form in connection with the 
‘Old Testament, have finally led to its entire exclusion from all edi- 

‘tions of the Scriptures issued by them ; and so, as remarked, they 
are seldom read, or even seen, and are difficult to obtain by the peo- 
ple of this generation. Nevertheless, as the editor of the volume in 
review says: 


“ They fill the gap between the Old and New Testaments ; they 
explain the rise of that condition of the Jewish people, their society 
and religion, which we find at the time of Christ and his apostles, and 
they contain much valuable and useful information, relating to their 
history and religious opinions. They show how the Old Testament 
‘was interpreted and applied by the- Jews themselves, during the 
period stretching nearly from the close of the canon to the coming of 
Christ ; and what progress was made in the apprehension and devel- 
opment of important doctrines, especially those relating to the unseen 
world and the future state.” 


Of how much value they are in this respect our readers may easily 
learn by a perusal of the article of Dr. Ballou in the last volume of 
the Hapositor for 1834, on “The Opinions and Phraseology of the 
Jews concerning the Future State; from the time of Moses to their 
final dispersion by the Romans ;” one of the most valuable papers 
which our denominational literature has thus far produced. In this 
article it is clearly shown that, even if the Jews in the time of Christ 
did believe in future endless punishment, the language in which they 
expressed their belief is entirely different from the language of the 
New Testament which is supposed to teach it; and, therefore, that 
the Saviour in no way endorsed their error by the use of the terms 
“ Gehnena,” “ Hades,” “eternal damnation,” etc., since this was not 
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the phraseology in which they described the supposititious torments of 
the invisible world.? 

On many other historical and theological questions these books 
furnish important and useful information. Being the only Jewish 
literature which remains to us from Malachi to Christ, the Apoc- 
rypha, including all the works of like character under this head, are 
the only sources of knowledge regarding the changes‘in Jewish be- 
liefs and dogmas during this period of four hundred years prior to 
the New Testament. Historically, they show the dissensions and 
strifes of the Jews among themselves, and the persecutions and cru- 
elties suffered at the hands of their conquerors and enemies; while 
theologically, they discover the sources from which they imported 
many of their superstitions and false doctrines, and show clearly the 
influence of Oriental and Greek philosophy on their national faith, 
especially in the case of the Egyptian Jews, among whom so many 
of these books seem to have originated. 

In Tobit the angelology is carried to an extravagance that is both 
incredible and absurd, as in the case of Raphael and Asmodeus, the 
first of whom is made to fill the double office of guide and family 
physician to Tobias in his travels. God is not the author of death, 
which entered the world through envy of the devil; God made man 
for immortality. The souls of the wicked will perish, be utterly de- 
stroyed, according to Wisdom, which also teaches the pre-existence 
and transmigration of souls (viii), which doctrine reappears in the 
New Testament, John ix. The fall of man is owing to the connec- 
tion of the soul with the body. In this book also, says the editor, 
“is found the first intimation among all the biblical writings that 
heaven is the dwelling-place of the righteous ; or, in other words,that 
the common abode of the dead, Hades, is divided into two parts, as- 
signed to the evil and the good respectively.” At this point we give 
the following from the Introduction to enn bearing on im- 
portant kindred doctrines : 


“The passage which is sometimes adduced as showing what the 
son of Sirach thou a on the doctrine of the future endless punish- 
ment of the wicked (vii: 17) seems to refer simply to the consuming 


2 The “ Expositor’ containing this paper was printed, as seen above, nearly a half 
century ago, and cannot now be obtained at any price. We have thought of reprinting 
the last half of it in which the argument entera upon the Apocrypha, that our clergy 
of to-day might have the benefit of its criticisms; but whether we do, or not, if within 
their reach we urge them to give ita careful reading. 
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and wasting away of the body in the grave. Of life beyond the 

e there is not ‘the slightest'intimation in the book. On the con- 
trary the highest motives to human conduct are drawn from: the 
present: life. Penalty and reward are looked upon as temporal ;. and, 
though sometimes coming late, as surely coming, if not upon the man 
himself, then upon his offspring.” 


The resurrection of the body, of which no trace is found previously, 
is brought out in II Maccabees, with singular abruptness, and, as Dr. 
Bissell says, the way in which “ without previous preparation we are 
brought face to face with it, in a certain dogmatic completeness, is 
almost startling.” But it is not a universal resurrection which is 
taught, but of the godly and faithful only. The tyrant who puts the 
seven brethren to death is told that for him there will be no resur- 
rection. In fact, this resurrection, or reanimation of the body, seems 
to be the reward ot righteousness; and future punishment seems in 
some cases to be either annihilation, or exclusion from a resurrection, 
in which case the sinner remains a ghost only, without a body, in the 
realms of Sheol or Hades. 

Salvation, according to Wisdom, is not from punishment or any 
outward evil, but “a purely subjective process, made possible indeed 
by a divine act,” but this divine act is not something in the future, but 
begins with the act of creation. The Soqie, or “wisdom,” that en- 
tered into the work of creation is the power that saves, and he who 
discerns this in faith ¢s saved. The author knows nothing of salva- 
tion through a personal Redeemer to come. Indeed, one of the most 
remarkable features of these apocryphal books, whether of Palesti- 
nian or Egyptian origin, is the absence of all allusion to the coming 
of the Messiah. This has been a great puzzle to the student of this 
literature. Drummond says: “It would seem that in the period be- 
tween the captivity and the rise of the Maccabees the Messianic hope 
had resolved itself into vague anticipations of a glorious and happy 
future, in which the presence of God would be more manifest, but of 
which a Messiah would form no essential feature.” 

It is curious to see in these books how dogma and speculation, as 
well as history, repeat themselves. The materialists of to-day, who 
seem to imagine they are saying something new, are only repeating 
the thoughts, and often the words, of the apostate Jewish materialists 
of Alexandria, two centuries before Christ, at whom the pseudo, Sol- 
omon aims his shafts. They are represented as saying (chap. ii): 
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“Our life is short and sad, and in the death of a man there is, no 
deliverance; and there has not been any one who returned from 
Hades. We were born accidentally, and we shall be hereafter as 
though we had not been, for the breath in our nostrils is smoke, and 
thinking a spark produced by the beating of the heart, which, being 
extinguished, the body will be turned to ashes, and the spirit will 
vanish as thin air. Our time is the passing by of a shadow, and of 
our end there is no returning, for it is fast sealed, and no man cometh 
again. Come on, therefore, ‘and let us enjoy the good things that are 
present ; wine, ointments, flowers, luxury, voluptuousness,” &c. 


The length of this article forbids us going into farther particulars 
in this direction. With a single example of the excellent things to 
be found in some of these writings, we close : 


“Thou hast mercy upon all ; for thou canst do all things, and over- 
lookest the sins of men, that they may repent. For thou lovest all 
the things that are, and abhorest nothing which thou didst make ; ‘for 
if thou hadst hated anything thou wouldst not have made it. And 
how could anything have remained, if it had not been thy will? But 
thou sparest all, because they are thine, O Lord, thou lover of souls. 
For thine incorruptible Spirit is in all. Therefore thou reprovest 
them by little and little that fall into sin, that leaving their wicked- 
ness they may believe on thee,O Lord. For there is no God but 
thou that careth for all, to whom thou mightest show that thy judg- 
ment is not unjust. 

“ Foolish were all by nature who were ignorant of God, and could 
not out of the good things that are seen know him that is, noron 
considering. the .works acknowledge the workmaster, but deemed 
either fire, or wind, or violent water, or lights of heaven, to be gods 
which govern the world. But if they were astonished at their power 
and working, they should have understuod how much mightier he- is 
that made them; for by the greatness and beauty of things the 
Maker of them is relatively seen. But yet for this they are little to 
be blamed ; for even they easily err who seek God, and are desirous 
to find him.” 


Origen’s Systematic Theology. 


WE think the above title not inappropriate. Before Origen there 
existed no system of Christian doctrine. Even Clement, his teacher, 
had made no attempt to combine into one statement the fundamental 
teachings of Christ and his apostles ; though the want ot sucha pres- 
entation of the essential truths of Christianity was deeply felt'.by 
those who had charge of instructing the gentile conyerts and youtig 
catechists, as well as by those who were in constant controversy with 
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the pagan philosophers and the so-called heretics. Origen in his 
De Principiis laid the foundation of 4 system of Christian doctrine. 
He says, in his preface, that the apostles taught only what was nec- 
essary ; many doctrines not being elaborately set forth, but left to be 
developed more distinctly by the disciples of science, who were to 
build up a system of doctrine on the foundation of the articles of 
faith given. 

Ueberweg, with the help of Redepenning, has furnished a very 
good digest of the system of Christian doctrines as presented by Ori- 
gen in the work named above. It is brief, intelligible, and authora- 
tive, drawn from the several books composing this work, helped by 
citations from some of his commentaries. We are quite sure our 
readers will welcome this statement’ by'himself of the creed of this 
eminent Universalist, when they remember that he was one of the 
great teachers and oracles of the early church; and that this state- 
ment therefore shows beyond controversy what was very generally 
received as gospel teaching at this period, A. D. 210-250. The 
quarrel regarding his Universalism, as we have elsewhere shown, 
grew up two centuries after his death. 

For the convenience of the reader, we have broken it into para- 
graphs, with titles corresponding to the subjects, omitting all refer- 
ences, which may be found in Ueberweg: 


I. The Father. In opposition to the Gnostics, Origen, like Irenz- 
us and others, holds it to be apostolic doctrine that God, who created 
the world out of nothing, is at once just and good, the author of the 
Old and New Testaments, the giver of the law and the Father of 
Jesus Christ, who was born of the Virgin through the influence of the 
Holy Ghost, aud became man by his own voluntary self-humiliation. 
He conceives God as a purely spiritual essence, not fire, nor light, 
nor breath, but an absolutely immaterial unit. Only on the supposi- 
tion that he is immaterial can God be conceived as absolutely un- 
changeable, for al{ that is material is mutable, divisible, and perishable. 
The depths of the divine wisdom and knowledge are uusearchable ; 
the entire fullness of the divine light is accessible to no creature 
Yet God is not without measure and limit, he is self-limiting ; the 
absolutely unlimited would be unable to conceive itself. God’s omnip- 
otence is limited by his goodness and wisdom. 

II. The Son. The Son is always begotten of God the Father, in 
the same manner in which light always begets its own lustre, or as the 
will proceeds outward from the mind, without causing a division of 
the latter into parts, ¢.¢., without being separated from the mind. In 
all which the Father is and has the Son participates, and in this sense 
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acommunity of essence may be predicated of him and the Father ; 
yet he is not only as an individual another being than the Father, a 
second God (devzegos 209) ; but he is also inferior to him in essence, 
in so far as his existence is conditioned and depends on that of the 
Father ; he is Geog, but not, like the Father, 6 Gedc, he knows the 
Father, but his knowledge of the Father is less perfect than is the 
Father’s knowledge of himself. As being a copy, he is inferior to 
the original, and is so related to the Father as we are to him; at least 
in that measure in which the Son and the Spirit tower above all 
creatures, does the Father tower above themselves. 

III. The Holy Spirit. In the unfolding of the divine unity into 
plurality, the Son is the first term, the Spirit the second, standing 
next to the created world, yet himself belonging to the Godhead as 
the last element or term in the adorable Trinity. The Spirit receives 
all which he is and has through the Son, as the latter also receives all 
from the Father; he is the mediator of our communion with God 
and the Son. 

IV. World of Spirits. Later in order than the Holy Ghost, but 
not later in time, is the entire world of spirits, created by the will of 
the Father, and numbering more than we can calculate, though not 
absolutely innumerable, The time will come when all spiritual beings 
will possess the knowledge of God in the same perfect measure in 
which the Son possesses it, and all shall be sons of God in the same 
manner in which now the Only-begotten alone is, being themselves 
deified through participation in the deity of the Father, so that then 
God will be all in all. 

V. Origin of Evil. The created human spirit, haying turned away 
from the fulness of the divine life, was placed in a material environ- 
ment, but is free to choose between the good and the bad ; the fac- 
ulty of willing and the power which men may use for good, are the 
gift of God, but man’s decisions are his own work. Yet even in this 
God affords us his aid through his Holy Spirit; each of our actions 
results from a mixture of our own volition and of divine assistance. 
Evil is the turning away of the creature from the fullness of true be- 
ing to emptiness and nothingness, hence a privation ; life in sin is a 
life of death. The cause of evil is neither God: nor -matter, but that 
free act of turning away from God, which God did not command, but 
only did not prevent. 

VI. Universal Restoration. In the future world there will be re- 
wards and punishments, but at last evil itself must become ancillary 
to good ; the consequences of evil cannot endure until after the end 
of the world; at the end of all things will take place the Apokatase 
tasis, the restoration of all things to unity with God. The evil 
spirits, at their head the devil, tempt us as much as is necessary that 
we may prove ourselves ; but even they are corrigible and ‘shall be 
redeemed. Good angels stand at our side; at last love brought the 
Logos himself down to us, and led him to assume not only a human 
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body, but also a complete, rational, human soul. To numerous ages 
of the world ‘the "Logos did-not appear himself; in the present dn, 
which is already néar‘toits end, he has come down as a Redeemer, to 
lead all thinge bak to'God. “The divine Logos, mightier than sin, is © 
the world-redeeming power; through him the Almighty God, ‘for 
whom nothing is irretrievably lost, will lead all men back to full and 
blessed life. ‘The object of future punishments is purification ; as by 
fire the evil in‘ us‘will ‘be extirpated, more quickly in those who are. 
purest, less quitkly in the impure ; the worst sinners will continue in 
these punishnients, as’ ia their hell, till the end of time; after which 
God will be all in all, being the measure and the form of all the mo- 
tions of the souls, who only feel and behold him. 

VII. The Scriptures. The Holy Scriptures were inspired by God, 
and contain his word, or his revelations. These Scriptures contain 
pre-eminently matter of instruction, and inform us respecting the for- 
mation of the world and other mysteries; in the next place, they 
furnish precepts ‘for our conduct. The Gospel and the Apostolic 
Epistles stand in no respect behind the Law and the Prophets. The 
Old Testament is unveiled in the New. Yet the New Testament is 
itself not the end and consummation of the revelations of God, but-it is 
related to the complete truth as the Old Testament is to it; it awaits 
its unveiling at the second coming of Christ, and is only a shadow 
and image of those things which shall be after the end of the present 
period of the world ; it is temporary and not immutable, and will one 
day be changed into an eternal Gospel. Even a Paul and a Peter 
descried only a small portion of the truth. 


Protestant Foreign Missions. 


Protestant Foreign Missions: Their Present State. A Universal Survey. By The- 
odore Christlieb, D. D.; Ph. D., Professor of Theology and University Preacher, Bonn, 
Prussia. Translated from the 4th German Edition, by David A. Reed. Only auth- 
orized American Edition. Congregational Publishing Society. 80 cents. 


WE have often: mentioned, in these pages and elsewhere, that Chris- 
tianity was in its beginnings a missionary religion, that its very life 
was in its aggressive activity. The great Teacher himself said to his 
disciples at the close ot his life on earth: “ Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations; go into all the world and preach the good tidings 
to every creature.” And with what fidelity and force of purpose 
they obeyed this command, even unconscious heathen witnesses bare 
ample record. Only thirty years after this utterance of Jesus, Tacitus 
declares that in the far-distant western city of Rome there was such:a 
“great multitude” of Christian converts that the imperial govern- 
ment and people joined hands in a common persecution of them, put- 
ting them to death by hundreds. Forty years later, Pliny, the gov- 
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ernor of Bithynia a far-distant eastern province of the empire, testifies 
that the Christians “of all ages and ranks of both sexes,” were so 
numerous that for a long time the heathen: temples had been almost 
deserted, and the beasts brought to market for sacrifices to the gods 
found no purchasers! What an amount of missionary work ‘must 
have been done in those early days to have produced such an abund- 
ant harvest of converts — enemies and persecutors being witnesses. 

The Christian fathers of the first centuries tell the same story. 
Justin Martyr, forty years from the death of John, says, “there was 
no part of mankind, whether Greeks or barbarians, where there were 
not some Christians.” Tertullian, who is supposed to have died 
about A. D. 220, affirms that the Gospel had been preached to all 
nations known to the Romans, and to many whom they had not 
reached in their career of conquest. Beside the well-known prov- 
inces and peoples of Europe and Asia, he mentions Parthia, Scythia, 
Media, Mauritania, Egypt, the regions in Africa held by the native 
tribes as well as those occupied by the Romans; and many other 
countries and islands without names — all these, he says, had heard 
the Word, and though unsubdued by the Romans, had submitted to 
Christ. 

At a later period, when pagan doctrines began to make their way 
inté the creeds, and dissensions and corruptions and parties sprang 
up among the believers, and the church passed into the dark ages, 
the missionary spirit died out, and clergy and people were given over 
to ignorance, corruption and selfishness. 

In the age of the Reformation, and for a good while subsequently, 
the Protestants were too much occupied in maintaining their indepen- 
dence in Europe, and in dealing with the various questions and abuses 
which grew out of their sudden freedom, to think of sending out for- 
eign missions to convert the heathen of Asia or Africa. 

On the other hand, the Catholic society of Jesuits took up the mis- 
sionary work in pagan lands with an earnestness and fiery zeal which 
astonished the world. The successes of Xavier in the Portuguese 
colonies of India, the rapid growth of their missions in China and 
Japan, as well as the multitude of their converts in Central and 
North America, in California and on the Pacific coast, were a wonder 
to themselves. But ‘greater than all were the triumphs of these zeal- 
ous and able soldiers of the papal church in Brazil, Paraguay, Uru- 
guay, and the Philippine Islands, where the work they wrought in 
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civilizing and converting the natives was so beneficient as to win 
even the praises of their enemies. And certainly it is only just to 
say that the records of Christian missions have nothing this side of 

the first and second centuries that surpasses or equals the self-sacrifice 

and courage of these Jesuits, or the cheerful readiness with which 

they met exposures, dangers, cruel tortures, and death, in their in- 

tense zeal for the conversion of the heathen. And to-day they are 

engaged in the same work, scattered all over the earth, equally zeal- 

ous, and as ready as ever to encounter peril and suffering in their en- 

deavors to extend the dominion of their church. 

But now, we are rejoiced to say, fast on the track of these, and in 
advance of them in many places, come the Protestant missions, which 
have developed during the present century into such wonderful 
strength, and zeal, and liberality, and obedience to the Saviour’s com- 
mand, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” The book whose title is given above aims to tell the story 
of these missions, to contrast the small beginnings, and long and wea- 
ry waitings for results, with the recent sulden and surprising harvest 
of converts ; and to show that they who long ago went out to sow 
the seed in tears, are now beginning to return with rejoicing, bringing 
their sheaves with them. We have been greatly moved by the,read- 
ing of this story, and we cannot look upon the scenes it describes, nor 
judge the labors and sacrifices of the missionaries, and the generous 
contributions of the evangelical churches joined in this movement, in 
any narrow or sectarian spirit, but only as Christians rejoicing in the 
work done, and believing that any form of Christianity is better than 

‘the horrible idolatries and savage barbarism out of which these hea- 
then are lifted by their conversion. We should be glad if they were 
converted to our interpretation of Christianity, but the missionaries 
are not of this faith; nevertheless such as they have give they unto 
them freely, without money and without price. For this we are 
thankful, for is not any kind of Christianity, any kind of civilization, 
better than a system which encourages such atrocities as the follow- 
ing ? 


“ Lonpon, Nov. 1,1880. News is received from the west coast 
of Africa of the death of Chaca, governor of Whydah. The funeral 
is to be celebrated by the massacre .of natives, after which the king 
announced his intention of holding the annual celebration in memory 
of his father. The celebration will last four months, during which 
200 captured chiefs will be beheaded. The English refused to go to 
the celebration.” 
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Again, in 1848 an English ship was-wrecked among the New He- 
brides, and the whole company was murdered, and the bodies sent 
round to the villages for cannibal feasts. And for many days these 
monsters kept up their horrible orgies with a ferocity surpassing that 
of the hungry beasts of the Roman amphitheatres. 

And it is to he ever kept in mind that in these missions, religion, 
education, and civilization go together hand in hand, in their benefac- 
tions to the wretched pagans. They are not only converted from 
their idolatries, but through the immeasurably deep and wide-spread 
moral influence of the gospel, though partially crippled by false dog- 
mas, whole tribes are regenerated, revoiutionized in manners, and 
morals, and spirit, and aims ; lifted out of the degradation, the sen- 
sualism, and savage customs and cruelties of a thousand years’ stand- 
ing, into the habits and industries and arts, into the schools and 
home-life, into the social order and reverence for law and good govern- 
ment, which belong to Christian civilization. All these blessings the 
missionary takes along with him into heathen lands, and whenever he 
gets permanent foothold such shocking abominations as those men- 
tioned above, sooner or later, give way before the gospel and dis- 
appear. 

As a single example of this take the case of the Fiji islanders. A 
more brutal, ferocious, and diabolical set of savages were not to be 
found in all the Pacific islands than these blood-thirsty cannibals 
when Europeans first came in contact with them. We have neither 
disposition nor space to describe their horrible feasts of human flesh, 
their devil-dances, and the unparalled abominations and barbarities of 
their daily life; but there is no instance on record where man ever 
came nearer to the wild beast, or what is commonly meant by the 
word devil, than these Fijians. Forty years ago they dragged eleven 
human beings, by the neck, along the ground to the front of the Mis- 
sion House, murdered, cooked and eat them; and because the mis- 
‘sionaries and their wives shut the windows to keep out the sight and 
smell, these demons told them that if they did it again they would be 
served in the same way ! 

Turning from this, let us look at them now, as transformed by the 
work of the English Wesleyan missionaries. And we present to our 
readers the picture as painted by the governor of the Islands, Sir A. 
Gordon, in May, 1879: 


“Out of a population of about 120,000, there are now 102,000 
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regular worshippers in the churches, of which there are several hun- 
dred, all well built and completed. In every family there is morning 
and evening worship... Over 42,000 children are in attendance in the 
1,534 day schools. The heathenism which still exists in the mount- 
ain districts, surrounded as it is on all sides by a Christian population 
on the coast, is rapidly dying out.” 


And to all this is to be added, the creation of arts, and manifold 
industries, the security of life and property, social order, and all the 
sanctities of marriage, parental duties, and domestic life. We should 
be sorry to believe that there is even one Universalist who would not 
join with us in rejoicing over this wondertul and beneficent change, 
and thanking God for it whether the work of orthodox or heterodox ; 
thanking God for a religion which, even when yoked with many hu- 
man dogmas, has the power thus to lift the savage into a civilized man, 
the ignorant into knowledge, and the demon into a Christian. 

But we must be more brief, and come directly to the contrasts of 
the past with the present, showing the saving and noble work of these 
foreign missions. Eighty years ago there were only seven Protestant 
Missionary Societies in the world, now there are seventy, besides 
many local and native societies like those in Australia and Sierra 
Leone, and those formed by the converted heathen in Madagascar, 
the Sandwich Islands and elsewhere. At the date named these soci- 
eties employed 170 male missionaries, to-day there are 2,400 Euro- 
peans and Americans, hundreds of ordained native preachers (in the 
East Indies alone over 400, and as many more in the South Seas), 
over 23,000 native helpers, catechists, evangelists, and teachers, not 
counting numerous female assistants, private missionaries, colporteurs, 
and thousands of unpaid Sunday school teachers. 

Take one of these societies as an example of growth — the Eng- 
lish Church Missionary Society. In 1819 it employed 26 Europeans ; 
in 1880, 211; in 1839 it had two native preachers, in 1880 it em- 
ployed 200 ; in all, 2,740 European and Native teachers and evangel- 

ists, 192 stations, and about 140,000 Chrirtians. In twenty years the 

annual income of this society had reached only $125,000; in 1880 it 
had risen to $1,108,000. The same thing is true of the Wesleyan, 
London, Propagation, and American Board. Eighty years ago the 
entire income of Protestant Missions was less than $250,000; now 
the annual receipts equal $6,500,000! of which England furnishes 
3,500,000, and America $1,75(,000. 

Eighty years ago there were, perhaps, 50,000 converts ; to-day it 
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may be confidently asserted that the number has risen to 1,650,000. 
At the same date the schools under the care of missionaries were not 
over 70, while now there are nearly 12,000, with more than 400,000 
scholars! In Polynesia, so lately ia a savage state, the Wesleyans 
alone have 1,705 schools and nearly 5!),000 pupils ; while in Mada- 
gascar, where a few years ago such horrible persecutions and martyr- 
doms were of daily occurrence, the London Missionary Society alone 
has 784 day schools with about 44,000 scholars ! 

In the year 1805 the Scriptures had been translated in fifty dialects, 
and some 5,000,000 copies distributed. Since then, the Bible, or 
principal parts of it have been translated into 226 languages and dia- 
lects, and the circulation amounts to about 148,000,000 of copies! 
And the thing to be remembered is that the most of this work has 
been done by the missionaries ; and above all it is to be remembered 
that these laborious, patient men have gone through the immense 


toil of reducing to a written language sixty or seventy of the rude 
and barbarous dialects of the various tribes of brutal savages to 


whom they were sent on this mission of civilization and religion. 

These examples of what the missionaries are doing among the un- 
civilized races of heathendom, are only a few out of a multitude show- 
ing the kind and quality of their work, and of the success which has 
attended it. They certainly witness eloquently to the self-sacrifice, 
the persistent courage, industry, and faithfulness of the noble men 
and women sent out by the several churches, or by the joint action of 
all‘of them. 

We say all of them, for even the Quakers are quietly, but energet- 
ically, laboring in this field, not content to stand idle all the day while 
others sow the seed and reap the harvest. This comparatively small 
and weak people entered Madagascar in 1867, and now they have a 
congregation of 500 at the capital, and 108 country congregations, 21 
native evangelists, 26,000 converts, 85 schools, and 3,000 scholars. 
In Syria they have seven flourishing schools, an orphan-house and 
hospital. And the little sect of Moravians have for many years had 
their stations in Greenland and South Africa, on the Mosquito Coast, 
among the Indians, and in the Himalayas. 

And last of all even our Unitarian friends have a foreign mission 
among the heathen, commenced twenty-five years ago in India, and 
continued to the present time, and with eminent success, as the fol- 
lowing from the Unitarian Review shows : 
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“Mr. Dall has established schools for the instruction of the young, 
which have called out generous approval from all classes in Calcutta ; 
and, best of all, he has not forgotten the preached word, the 
breaking of bread, and prayer, and has brought himself near to the 
hearts of Hindoo theists all over India, visiting their churches and 
scattering his printed words throughout the land. Many Hindoo 
strangers up and down the country grasp him by the hand, and say 
they know him; and one Hindoo gentleman has shown a more sub- 
stantial approval of late by giving a hundred and twenty suits of 
clothing to the pupils of his Rovers’s School in Calcutta. The three 
schools, having twenty-three teachers in all, are the school for boys, 
containing two hundred and four pupils; the Girls’ School, with 
ninety-nine pupils, under the faithful charge of an English lady, Mrs. 
Helen Tomkins, who has four assistants and some pupil-teachers ; 
and the Rovers’ School.” 


And now, with this very imperfect presentation of the work of 
foreign missions, let us ask, What are Universalists as a church, or as 
individuals, doing in this department of Christian labor? What part 
have they as sowers or reapers in this great harvest field of God? 
Have they no interest in the command, “ Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature”? Is there no sense of steward- 
ship in them when they consider what a wealth of good there is in 
the great Truths committed to their charge ; what an uplifting, civil- 
izing and sanctifying power there is in the grand doctines of the Di- 
vine Fatherhood, Universal Human Brotherhood, the spiritual beauty 
and present blessing of a righteous life, and the final destruction of 
sin and evil ot every name ? 

And yet, with these life-imparting truths, these mighty moral and 
” spiritual forces at our command, what have we done in the fields 
where others have toiled so patiently and successfully? Literally, 
nothing. It is true that we have one Woman foreign missionary, but 
not among the heathen ; and this we owe to the generous and spirited 
women of our church, to whom we gladly render all honor for their 
courage and persistent devotion to this work. But in the wide realms 
of heathenism, with its revolting idolatries and impurities, its human 
sacrifices and cannibalism, its tribal hatreds, and chronic warfare, 
and brutal ferocities, and its moral and social degradation and 
damnation, we have not one to speak for us, not one to show the way 
out of all this into a knowledge of God asa Father, of Man as a 
Brother, of Christ as a Saviour ; into a life o purity, righteousness, 
peace, and mutual love and helpfulness. And yet our “ Register” 
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shows nearly a thousand parishes, 42,500 families, 724 ministers, 700 
Sunday schools,parish property valued at $6,500,000, 4 colleges and 2 
divinity schools, with more than 800 students! And in this connec- 
tion we may remark that the American Board with 144 ordained 
missionaries, the Baptist Missionary Union of Boston with 141 in 
Asiatic lands, the Presbyterian of New York with 122, the Methodist 
with 184, all draw their missionaries from their colleges and theolog- 
tcal seminaries. 

With our numbers and wealth and resources, then, is it not time 
that we had raised a fund sufficient to maintain one mission to the 
heathen? Are there no Christian rich men among us who are will- 
ing to give to Lazarus the crumbs that fall from their tables? And 
among all our ministers and theological students is there not one who 
would volunteer to enter upon this mission? We believe, if the 
means were provided, there are more than one who would be ready 
to. accept the sacrifices and toils and risks required for teaching and 
civilizing these ignorant and wretched barbarians, who, nevertheless, 
are our brothers, and have claim upon us for our sympathy and help, 
for some chance for a knowledge of God and his Son, of the duties 
and possibilities of life here, and of the growth and glory of the life 
hereafter. 

Even the converted heathen themselves, so recently savages, put us 
to shame in their generous zeal to give as freely as they have re- 
ceived of the word of life. Last year the Sandwich Island Christ- 
ians gave nearly four thousand dollars for foreign missions; and the 
Karens of. Burmah devoted more than thirty-one thousand toward 
sending the gospel to the surrounding heathen. What an example 
for us! 

It is time, we honestly believe, to test the sincerity of our faith, 
and the value of our doctrines, in some such effort as this. In these 
later centuries Universalism has had no opportunity of showing its 
power among 2 purely heathen people. It would be a grand thing 
if the men among us who have the needed wealth would furnish this 
opportunity, and send out the right man, a man thoroughly educated 
and trained for missionary work, and let him go among these degraded 
and superstitious idolaters, and live with them, and show them how to 
live, establish schools, teach them the needed industries, purify their 
morals, and every day talk to them and preach to them, without re- 
serve, of the law and love of God who hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of the earth, of Christ as the Saviour of the world, of salvation 
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from sin and perverted appetite and hatred and every form of evil as 
the highest blessing of life on earth, and of heaven and holiness as 
the final heritage of all. With no shadow of doubt, we believe that 
a man of ability, fully furnished, moved and guided by the Holy. 
Spirit, patiently living, working, teaching, and preaching in this way, 
would, in far less time, gather in a harvest greater than has ever 
gladdened the heart of the most devoted orthodox missionary — a 
harvest so abounding that our entire church would be ready to take 
up the work, and carry it forward until “ the wilderness and the soli- 
tary place shall be glad for them, and the desert shall blossom.as the 
rose.” 

We have spoken before on this subject, elsewhere, and the sugges- 
tion was met in some quarters with such exclamations as, “ Take care 
of the heathen at home,” “ absurd,” “impossible,” etc.; but we vent- 
ure to prophecy that our people will come to this in due time. The 
day is not distant when the Universalist church will get as far toward 
the front as the Unitarians, and have at least one foreign mission 
among the heathen. We have not yet done with the matter, but 
shall have something more to say at another time. 


Religious World. 


Last APPEAL FOR. THE QUARTERLY.— We would call the special 
attention of our readers to the Circular of the Agent of. the Publishing 
House sent out in behalf of the QUARTERLY. Unless. our friends. 
make am earnest effort to increase the list of subscribers up to 
the point of paying expenses, this will be the last volume of the Quar- 
TERLY. The House has done generously, continuing to issue it for 
years at a loss. As business men, they feel that they cannot do this 
any longer. For thirty-seven years, when our people were few in num- 
ber, without wealth, and wanting comparatively in educational culture, 
the. QUARTERLY has. lived, and done noble work in the cause of Truth ; 
and shall it die now, when all these conditions are reversed ? 

We call upon our ministers, as one of, them, to,make. active exertion 
to save the denomination from this reproach.. Will not every minister 
either himself become a subscriber, or induce the Committee. to place it 
in the Parish Library, and thus secure the reading of it for himself and 
the Sunday-school teachers? The information it will furnish on Bibli- 
cal; Doctrinal, Philosophical and Scientific subjects, in their relation to- 
Scriptural interpretation, will return to the pulpit and 'the society during 
the year ten-fold the small subscription price ; and we say. this on the 
ground. that the strongest and clearest thinkers and the best scholars. 
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among us are contributors to its pages. Without the QUARTERLY we 
could not have these fruits of their study, because the thorough and 
elaborate articles containing these are too long for, and are not suited 
to, the columns of the weekly journals. We could point to scores of 
papers, in past volumes, that have enriched our denominational litera- 
ture, educated our preachers, and. given power and usefulness to pulpit 
teaching, which never would have seen the light if the QUARTERLY had 
not furnished these writers a medium of communicating with the public. 
As examples we refer to Dr. Ballou’s article, elsewhere mentioned, on 
the Phraseology employed by the Jews in the time of Christ, and previ- 
ously, regarding the future life, and future punishments; and to the 
papers of Dr. Sawyer on the Book of Enoch, and those of Rev. Mr. 
Laurie on the same work, which last are as pains-taking and exhaustive 
a study of its language and doctrinal teachings as has ever been made. 

Will every reader of this make a personal effort to place the name of 
his minister, or society, or friend, or of all together, on thé QUARTERLY 
list? In doing this, he will not only do good service for them, but for 
many others who will greatly regret to have it stopped ; and also for the 
honor of our Church, that it may continue to have a QUARTERLY which 
will take its stand with similar publications in other churches. 


— The following paragraph is from Bishop Simpson’s Yale Lectures on 


“Preaching.” It may be helpful to those who are alarmed at the sup- 
posed antagonisms of Science and Religion. 


“T can accord to scientists nearly all they claim, without in the slight- 
est degree affecting the foundations of my faith. Does the scientist tell 
me this universe was created millions of ages ago ? I do not deny it; 
for my Bible tells me it was ‘in the beginning,’ which may have Sean 
long before the millions of ages which he claims. Does he tell me that 
the laws which are in operation to-day have been in operation for millions 
of years? I admit it; only adding, the great Lawgiver existed before 
these laws. Does he tell me of the boundlessness of space, of an infini- 
tude of worlds? 1 rejoice the more, for they are all the work of my 
Father's hands. Does he tell me that the laws of evolution show a de- 
velopment from the less to the greater? I accept all that; for, under 
the Gospel, from a sinner I became a saint, and from a saint I shall be 
exalted above the angels, and shall sit down with the Saviour on. his 
throne. Does he tell me that this evolution dispenses with the Creator ? 
I say: Notso. There are many things claimed for evolution concerning 
which the verdict of the Scotch jury applies,— ‘ Not proved’; yet, were 
I to admit them all, they would not affect my faith in the wisdom and 
skill and power of the great Father. I admire the skill of the watch- 
maker who produces an accurate timepiece ; but how much more would 
I admire his skill if he made one watch which was capable of producing 
other watches, each keeping better time than the former, so that there 
should be evolved at len > watch of such perfection, that it should 
not vary a second in a million of years! If the great Creator created 
but a germ, and in that germ were all the possibilities of forming a mul- 
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titude of worlds, with their laws of motion so impressed on each that it 
should take its place in due time, admiration for his wonderful skill 
would only be enhanced. Yet all that refers to my dwelling-place ; to 
my earthly surroundings ; to the tabernacle in which I dwell. The rev- 
elation of God’s mercy and love come to me ina different line. They 
are not evolutions ; but emanations. They come down upon me from 
above, like the sunlight and dew of heaven.” 


— It was natural in those rude and unspiritual ages, before Revelation 
had discovered the character, or philosophy had suggested the idea and 
providence of the one supreme God, that men should make their gods 
after their own likeness, and attribute to them their own passions and 
motives for action. In this way they explained the lightning blast, the 
earthquake, the volcano, the pestilence, and all the destructions and 
calamities resulting from the forces of the physical universe. 

They knew that when angry they manifested it in some violent way ; 
that they inflicted injuries on those who had done them wrong, and whom 
they hated ;- that they struck down those who provoked their wrath ; 
and with fire and sword, wounding, maiming and killing, they visited 
their vengeance on their enemies. 

Now, when they saw what seemed to them similar conduct on the part 
of the invisible powers governing the world, it was natural that they 
should conclude it came from similar feelings on their part, was dictated 
by like passions raging in the bosoms of the gods. When they saw the 
plague or fever wasting a man’s family ; when his property was destroyed 
by the tempest or the devouring flame ; when the lightning from heaven 
smote him down into death as with a fiery sword ; the first thought which 
would take possesion of their terrified minds, would be — “The gods 
are angry with him; they have smitten him in their wrath.” 

This would be the readiest, and to them the most natural and legiti- 
mate, explanation of such use of superior power. If they were not an- 
gry, why should they thunder through the heavens, and launch their 
lightning bolts against the earth? If they did not hate a man, if they 
had no quarrel with him, or his race, why should they let loose the tem- 
pests and the pestilence against him and his? why should they blast his 
crops, and destroy his flocks and herds ? 

If, therefore, they do these things, it is for the same reason that hu- 
man beings act ina similar way; because they have some pique to grat- 
ify, or some injury to revenge, or because they are roused to fury by 
some fancied neglect or insuJt. Under such provocations men them- 
selves act in this way, and do what harm they can to the objects of their 
wrath. The deities, with the same passions, moved by the same angry 
emotions, give expression to them in ways similar, but as much more 
terrible as their power is greater. 

Such is the subjective process by which men transferred to the gods, 

‘whom their imagination had created, their own dispositions, passions 
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and feelings, and their own methods of gratifying these. They made 
their divinities in their own image, and projected out of themselves the 
elements of character which they ascribed to them. And thus, as the 
poet has not more strongly than truly expressed it, they made their 


“ Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust.’’ 


— The Fewish Messenger says : 


“ The time is fast approaching when it will be necessary to organize 
anew pers in American Judaism. That the people are weary of the 
torpidity of the old and the madness of the new cannot be disguised. 
We want a Judaism which shall be Jewish, not German, or Polish, or 
Portuguese, or Nihilistic, and not opposed in spirit and form to the cul- 
ture and refinement of the time. It must be founded on the principles 
for which our fathers sacrificed their lives ; it must be true to the his- 
torical character of Judaism ; it must emphasize the idea of Jewish na- 
tionality as opposed to cosmopclitanism, and confide in the God of Is- 
rael as an intelligent, working Being, and not any metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, or pantheistic conception ; it must be tolerant, and reverent, and 
full of sympathy for human suffering and weakness in other sects. On 
this platform it is possible to array a number cf our ministers and 
congregations who want Judaism to be not an antique, but a working 
force in our age.” 


— The Albanians, who have lately attracted so much of the world’s 
attention, are mostly Mohammedans, with a sprinkling of Roman Cath- 
olics and Orthodox Greeks. There is among them a secret society, 
with regular signs and pass-words, called the Order of Bektashi Der- 
vishes. They have a somewhat peculiar creed, and are regarded by the 
Moslems as heretics, and by foreigners as free-thinkers : 


“ They believe that Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, was God incar- 
nate, and that he performed a mediatorial office for all Mohammedans. 
He performed meritorious works, and uttered prayers vicariously for his 
followers, so that no Moslem need make prayers or do good deeds with the 
object of winning favor with God. The Bektashi statement of the case 
is, ‘Our prayers have been said’ (by Ally Whoever has faith to believe 
that he has permanently been introduced by Ali to the favor of God may 
act as he pleases without sense of sin. The Bektashis divide mankind 
into two classes: ‘raw souls’— those who are still in bondage to cere- 
monial observances ; and ‘cooked souls ’ — those fully ripened charac- 
ters who enjoy the freedom which arises from the knowledge that it is 
impossible to offend God.” 


— A distinguished materialist is reported by the Tribune as saying, 
“Dr. Tanner’s fast has done more to shake my belief in materialism 
than anything that I have ever known of. We materialists believe mind 
to be simply a function of the brain, and that at every thought certain 
brain cells are destroyed. If the brain be affected, its function—thought 
—is impaired. But Dr. Tanner has undergone a terrible nervous strain, 
as shown by the large waste of the phosphates. Still, despite this drain 
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upon the brain, his mind has remained clear and active. I cannot rec- 
oncile this with my belief.” 

We recommend him to read the article in Scrzbner’s Monthly for De- 
cember last, entitled, “A Study of Apparent Death.” If he can believe 
its statements, it will still further strenthen his faith in this direction. 


— Lately there has been a parliamentary inquiry in Belgium into the 
conduct of the Roman Catholic clergy in relation to the free public 
schools, and the methods adopted by them for defeating the purpose of 
the government to establish a system of education free from their con- 
trol. We lately saw the report of a sermon from one of our preachers 
lauding the Catholic Church. The facts given below, brought out by 
the inquiry, may increase his admiration of a hierarchy whose priests 
employ such means to sustain their rebellion against the laws of the 
land that gives them shelter and protection : 


“‘ The vicar of Izel, to take one instance, has been ‘instructing’ the 
boys and girls in his confirmation classes that it is a religious duty to 
disobey their parents, if their parents tell them to go to the Government 
school. The parish priest of Cross-Fays informed his congregation 
from the pulpit that fathers and mothers would do much better for their 
children if they allowed them to run about the streets and the fields all 
day, than if they sent them to schools which were not under the relig- 
ious rule of the Church. ‘If wives cannot succeed in persuading their 
husbands to remove their children from such schools,” said he, “it is 
the duty of the wives to separate from such husbands.” In many places 
the priests directly inform their hearers from the pulpit that every edu- 
cator who derives his or her mission from the State is a reprobate anda 
castaway, living under the curse of God; and the children are taught 
that there is nothing wrong in insulting, disobeying, or injuring those 
whose existence and occupation offend the Almighty. A complaint has 
been lodged against the pastor of Vievres that he has organized a sys- 
tem of persecution against the schoolmistress of the commune. She is 
a pious Catholic, and insists upon going regularly to the church; the 
clergyman encouraged her fellow worshippers to push her out of her 
seat; the children from the rival ‘Catholic school” were told by the 
pastor to draw her seat from under her just as she was going to sit down, 
and to follow her with screams and yells when they met her out of doors. 
The priest of Chiny gives odd instructions to the children of his parish 
who attend the communal school. He told them that the schoolmaster 
belonged to that class of sinners who sold their souls to the devil fora 
couple of francs ; and he ordered them, as a religious duty, to stop their 
ears and make a noise while the teacher was giving the lessons, in order 
that none of his devilish doctrines might destroy heir souls.” 


— In a course of lectures on the Doctrines of Swedenborg and the 
New Church, by Rev. James Read, “pastor of the Boston Society ot 


the New Jerusalem,” the following statements regarding the conditions 
of the future life occur in the Lecture on “ The Spiritual World”: 


“One who passes into the other life is in all essential respects pre- 
cisely the same human being as before. He exists in human form, and 
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possesses every bodily as well as mental faculty. But his body is now 
spiritual, not natural. He finds himself surrounded by men and women, 
who, like himself, began their life on the earth. There are no angels 
but human angels, no devils or evil spirits but those who have gone 
from the natural world. When God made man in His image, after His 
likeness, He reached the crowning work of His creation. It is not pos- 
sible that there should be any creature higher than the image and like- 
ness of the Creator.” 


— The Methodist Quarterly, in an editorial on the Parsees, furnishes 
the following interesting statement regarding their belief. As will be 
seen, it flatly contradicts the popular opinion touching their Dualism: 


“In reply to an English clergyman, J. Wilson, who some forty years 
ago wrote a work aginst the principles of the Parsee religion, two Par- 
see scholars denied that the sect had a doctrine that everything existing 
in the world had proceeded from two principles. One of them, Doshab- 
hai, maintained that the words found in the Vendidad on Ormuzd and 
Ahriman were only a parable of their prophet Zoroaster, describing the 
good and bad qualities in man. According to the other Parsee writer, 
Aspendiardjee, Ahriman is not a real being, but only a symbol for vice 
and evil. The doctrine for Dualism is also opposed in the Vadshar- 
Kart, a book which is ascribed to Mediomah, the uncle of Zoroaster, but 
which probably dates from a very recent time. According to this book, 
Ahriman is a powerless creature of Ormuzd, who has created all crea- 
tures, useful as well as hurtful, each of which, however, serves for some 
purpose in the creation.” 


— The Lost tribes of Israel have been found again ;. this time in the 
Caucasus by a Russian traveller and journalist, W. J. Remirowitch- 
Dantschenko, who has written a book about them. They were found 
in the mountains of Daghestan, where travellers never went before. 
They are warlike, and resemble the Cossacks in appearance, but they 
follow the old Mosaic law as it existed before the time of Ezra and the 
second building of the temple, without any knowledge of Talmudic tra- 
ditions and forms, and they claim to have lived where they now are ever 
since the time of Psalmonassar. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Indirect Testimony of History to the Genuineness,of the Gospels. By Frederic 
Huidekoper. 2d Edit. New York: James Miller. 


The direct testimony for the genuineness of the gospels has been 
often given in extenso; this admirable volume aims to gather to one 
point of view the many indirect evidences that they were written at 
the time and -under the circumstances assumed in the narratives. We 
have read it with large and ever-growing interest, and can bear cor- 
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dial testimony to the argument as scholarly and logical, and one that 
ought to be conclusive to any fair-minded reader. If this notice shall 
induce any of our readers to obtain and carefully study the book, we 
shall have done them a good service. We have not known much of 
Prof. Huidekoper’s writings heretofore, but we propose now to know 
something of two other works of his mentioned and quoted frequently 
in the notes,—“ Belief of the first Three Centuries concerning Christ’s 
Mission to the Underworld,” and “Judaism at Rome.” 

The argument may be stated as follows: It is affirmed by certain 
' critics that our gospels were not written by Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, but were composed by others, in whole or in part, ata 
later period. The several theories are, 

1. That they were written toward the close-of the second or the 
beginning of the third century. 

2. That they were at that period selected from a number then in 
circulation composed by unknown writers at unknown dates. 

3. That they were partly written perhaps by those whose names 
they bear, but were gradually enlarged and interpolated up to the 
close of the third century. 

Now accepting any one of these theories, if correct, the gospels 
would, beyond question, be marked by the peculiar opinions, customs 
and speech of those who wrote them, or added to them by interpola- 
tions. It is impossible that the Christians of the centuries named, 
who were ongaged in violent controversies with each other, as well as 
with Jews and Pagans, controversies which were to them of vital im- 
portance, should have fabricated the Master’s history, and never have 
put into his mouth one word regarding the opinions and practices 
which they were discussing with such intense feeling. If they were 
bad enough to forge in the name of Matthew, or Johu, they would 
have made them endorse the beliefs they were contending for, which- 
ever party were the forgers. So far from this, there is not the slight- 
est allusion to any of the peculiar opinions or theological phraseology, 
nor the least trace of the controversies, which were current in the 
closing portion of the second century, or at the beginning of the third. 

This point Prof. Huidekoper has elaborated at length, arraying his 
proofs under several heads, and has made a very strong and convinc- 
ing presentation of the case. A single example of opinions will illus- 
trate the argument: Among the early Christians it was believed, 
probably in the first century, that Christ, at his death, went on a mis- 
sion to the Underworld, founded, perhaps, on 1 Peter iii. 18-20. This 
belief had taken strong hold of the Christian community, and shaped 
largely the preaching and writing of the church. The doctrine of 
Vicarious Atonement, or of the Trinity, is not more prominent to-day 
than was this of Christ’s mission to the spirits of the Underworld in 
the second century. But the gospels make no mention of it whatever, 
not even an allusion to such a fact or opinion. Now if the early 
Christians fabricated them in the name of the Evangelists, this omis- 
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sion is unaccountable. It seems impossible that they should not have 
made Jesus say something in all his teachings about such an impor- 
tant event; but he is not even made, after returning to life, to tell 
his disciples one word about the momentous work in which he was 
engaged between the time of his crucifixion and his resurrection. 

The Appendix and Notes are full of the fruits of diligent study of 
Evidence, and are marked by equal learning, fairness and good judg- 
ment. The examination, in the 12th chapter, of the “Style of John 
the Evangelist,” making verbal comparisons with the epistles of John, 
makes it difficult to believe that they did not come from the same 
hand. Note A, on the “ Acts of Pilate,’’ is a valuable addition to the 
work, as is that on the “ Alleged Uncanonical Gospels”; but we have 
no space for further comment. 


2. Observations concerning the Scripture Economy of the Trinity and Covenant of 
Redemption. By Jonathan Edwards. With an Introduction and Appendix by Egbert 
C. Smyth. pp. 97. Price, $1.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This work came too late for notice in the October number, and as 
to its real theological importance, it is hardly worth notice in this. Its 
publication was heralded with all sorts of predictions touching its: 
heresy or its orthodoxy, and one who had read the many guesses 
respecting its contents, and noted the anxiety to know what Dr. Ed- 
wards did believe about the Trinity at the close of his life, would have 
supposed the salvation of the world depended upon it. Now that it 
is printed — a very small body, furnished with a large head and a long 
tail by the editor — the world moves on as quietly as if it had not 
been printed. : 

If we understand the argument, Dr. Edwards believed that the 
Father is first in the order of “ subsistence,” the other two persons 
of the trinity proceeding from, and dependent on, Him — at the same 
time they are not inferior to the Father! Each one of the three per- 
sons is equal to the other two, and himself beside; while the three 
together are only equal to one: in other words, 1 = 3, and 3X38 = 1. 
We trust that the publication of this profound work will end the con- 
troversy. Wecommend its lucid statements to our seceding brethren. 


8. Greek Mythology Systematized. By 8S. A. Scull. Illustrated. Porter & 
Coates. $1.00. 


This volume appropriately follows the preceding, though it differs 
from it in treating of Greek Mythology, and also in the fact that one 
discusses its theme from the ancient standpoint, the other from the 
modern. They agree in the effort to prove, the one a ‘trinity in unity, 
and the other a plurality in unity, as regards the various names and 
offices ascribed to particular deities. As in the case of Edwards’ the-’ 
ory, the same deity is known under various names, and as filling vari- 
ous offices ; and in the section on “Central Ideas,” the author gives 
the changing and varying phases of the conception of the special god 
or goddess under consideration. In this way he aims to systematize 
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and harmonize the characters and claims of the several occupants of 
the Greek Pantheon, and to develope mythology into something like 
order and unity of thought and design. 

We have not much faith, however, in the theory that the gods of 
Paganism grew up in scientific order, or, in natural succession and 
relations to each other. They seem rather to have been invented 
from time to time to meet the exigences of human needs, or to explain 
the phenomena of nature. 


4. Gleanings from a Literary Life: 1838-1880. By Francis Bowen, LL.D. Alford 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard College. Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.00. 


As will be seen in the figures of the title, the contents of this hand- 
some volume are gleaned from a field covered by more than forty 
years of study and writing. The papers treat a great variety of topics 
in Theology, Philosophy and Science, and truly are representative of 
the careful and independent thinking, sound criticism, and breadth of 
view which characterize most of Professor Bowen’s productions. This 
is specially apparent in the articles on “ The Latest Form of the De- 
velopment Theory,” “Buckle’s History of Civilization,” and “ Mal- 
thusianism, Darwinism and Pessimism.” Though some of the reviews 
were written twenty and thirtv years ago, the questions discussed are 
still at the front, as the titles given show, and they occupy the minds 
of all thoughtful persons, and are debated among the multitude, more 
earnestly than ever before. Prof. Bowen’s treatment of them is fresh 
and vigorous, and stimulates inquiry and thought on the part of the 
reader, which is the result of all good writing, and should be the ob- 
ject aimed at by all who seek the instruction of mankind. His style 
is simple, clear and strong, and we always know what he means to 
say, whether we believe it, or not. 

The papers are classified under the following heads: “ Education,” 
“ Philosophy,” and “ Political Economy.” “The Psychical Effects of 
Etherization ” is the only sketch we should leave out as having little 
claim to a place bere. The article on “The Human and the Brute 
Mind,” from the Princeton Review of 1880, is one which ought to 
provoke thought and criticism. It can hardly fail to start some 
questions which have more than one side to them. That on “ Buck- 
le’s History of Civilization” is a very concise exposé of some of the 
fallacies, errors and false reasonings of that remarkable book ; while 
he renders equally good and needed service in trimming down to their 
just proportions the Brobdignag conclusions of certain Evolutionists, 
Malthusians and Pessimists drawn from very Liliputian premises. 

We welcome such volumes as this showing that the College Pro- 
fessor is interested in the live questions of the day, and fills up some 
of his leisure time in studies which may reflect light upon the outside 
world, and help, instruct and strengthen the many untrained, doubting 
and bewildered minds beyond the college walls. 
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5. New School Physiology. Richard J. Dunglison, A M., M.D. Illustrated with 
one hundred and seventeen Engravings. Porter & Coates. $1.00. 


There is a multitude of books on Physiology, but, so far as our 
acquaintance with them goes, this is the best — not as a school book 
merely, but as a book for the family, and for every individual who 
wishes to know how, and of what, he is made up; to look into him- 
self as a physical being ; and as an intelligent being to know how to 
keep the machinery of his bodily structure in good running order. 
Its descriptive text is lucid, compact, and intelligible to ignorance it- 
self; and its illustrations are more finished and beautiful than any- 
thing we have seen even in books for the profession. We shall make 
it our reference book on this subject, and keep it always within reach. 


6. The Eden Tableau, or Bible Object-Teaching. A Study, by Charles Beecher. 
Lee & Shepherd. $1.00. 

The word “Tableau” of this title is a key to the character and 
aims of the book. The author treats the garden, its inmates, its con- 
tents, and all the occurrences connected witb it, as a series of histori- 
cal-symbolic tableaux, a kind of object-teaching, by means of which 
God instructs us concerning the past and the future. His theory is 
based on the doctrine of a celestial pre-existence, which he thinks, 
with Keil, was the original faith of the Hebrew race. Adam and the 
serpent represent two races, or parties, in Heaven, far back in the 
dim past. Christ, who is symbolized by the tree ot life, is the head 
of the first race, and Satan the leader of the last. The author then 
preceeds to show that the Eden tableaux typify various events in the 
history of these pre-existent races; and his ingenuity in this parallel- 
ism is remarkable and amusing. Adam, according to his exegesis, 
was not a criminal, but a hero who generously took a bite of the fatal 
apple, not because he was deceived, but for the magnanimous purpose 
of sharing in Mrs. Adam’s unhappy doom. But this view is neces- 
sary in order to make him a fitting parallel with Christ who, though 
sinless, resolved to identify himself with our sinful race and share their 
fate, whatever the cost of suffering to him, in order that he might at 
last save them, and restore them to their lost privileges and blessings. 

Though, as said, the author shows patient study of verbal parallel- 
isms in the Scriptures, and great skill in running his fanciful analogies 
of thought and expression through all the particulars of the Eden 
allegory, the whole. argument regarding the two opposing political 
parties in heaven, on which it all depends, is purely a matter of as- 
sumption and speculation ; and having no knowledge of the parties or 
politics of this pre-existent state, and no means of obtaining it except 
through this book, we are unfortunately in no condition to enlarge 
upon the subject. 


7. Uncle Remus, his Songs and Sayings — The Folk-Lore of the Old Plantation. 
By Joel Chandler Harris. ith Illustrations by Frederick S. Church and James H. 
Moses. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


The object of this book seems to be to preserve the many curious 
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legends current among the Plantation negroes, and the quaint dialect 
in which they are told by the ancient darkies, of whom Uncle Remus 
is made the type. The folk-lore of these strange peoples is of un- 
known origin, but finds its near kindred in the legends of other races 
in distant portions of the earth, and therefore suggests the question, 
which party borrowed? and, in either case, the farther question is 
started, When, Where, How? Prof. Powell, of the Smithsonian 
Institute, finds that some of these stories are identical with those 
tound among the North American Indians ; and Herbert Smith, author 
of “ Brazil and the Amazons,” says some of them are told by the 
Indians of the Amazon valley, and other portions of South America, 
where a negro is seldom if ever seen. Uncle Remus’s story of how 
the Rabbit robbed the Fox has its parallel in one from Upper Egypt 
in which the Fox robs the countryman, in exactly the same way ; 
while it is found again repeated exactly in an Amazonian legend. 
Another turns up as far east as India and Siam. Mr. Smith is very 
confident that they originated in Africa, but whether among the Arabs 
or the Egyptians he does not decide. Perhaps some Max Muller, or 
Fiske, or Cox, will one day track them back to the old Sanscrit, and 
~ locate them among the Aryan sun myths, in a style which is burlesqued 
in the following solar myth of “Sing a Song of Sixpence”: 

“Obviously the four-and-twenty blackbirds are the four-and-twenty 
hours, and the pie that holds them is the underlying earth covered 
with the overarching sky. How true a touch of Nature it is that 
when the pie is opened, that is, when day breaks, the birds begin to 
sing! The king is the sun, and his counting out his money is pour- 
ing out the sunshine, the golden treasure of Danae. The queen is 
the moon, and her transparent honey the moonlight. The maid is 
the rosy-fingured dawn who rises before the sun, her master, and 
hangs out the clouds — her clothes — across the sky. The particular 
blackbird, who so tragically ends the tale by snapping off her nose, is 
the hour of sunrise.” 


8. From Death unto Life; or Twenty Years of m er: By Rev. W. Haslam, 
late Incumbent of Curzon Chapel. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


The work is a narrative of ministerial experiences in a mining dis- 
trict in England, among a rude and ignorant people. At the outset 
of his career, Mr. Haslam produced very little effect by his preaching, 
but in course of time a change came over him, in other words, he was 
converted; and then he entered upon a course of revivalism which 
was followed by the wildest sort of excitement, and gathered in crowds 
of frightened converts. Of course such a meteor bursting among the 
clergy of the Established Church startled them for the moment from 
their solemn formalism, and showed them the need of some religious 
culture among the working classes. The book is chiefly valuable as 
showing what a man in earnest can accomplish, even when he starts 
from false premises, and preaches a pseudo gospel. 
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9. The Creation and the Early Developments of Society. By James H. oom 
Ph. D., Professor of Geology and Mineralogy, St. Lawrence University. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 


We welcome this book as a witness to the reading world that there 
is a St. Lawrence University among us, and as a specimen of the kind 
ot work which is being done under the direction of the Professor of 
Geology. We are glad to know that all the professors in our educa- 
tional institutions are not so terribly overworked that they have 
neither time nor strength for a spoken word nor a written line in the 
interests of science or general literature. We do not forget, in say- 
ing this, the valuable contributions of Prof. Dolbear to science, and - 
the honor he has thereby reflected upon Tufts College; but we wish 
that more of our able professors and scholars would, from time to time, 
step outside the college, and make themselves heard and felt in the 
great world of science, literature and general educational culture. 

In the book named above, Prof. Chapin has gone outside the class- 
room, and spoken to the large audience beyond the college walls, an 
audience as deeply interested in the scientific subjects he discusses as 
those inside, giving to them as much thought, probably, and as eager 
to learn the latest phases and results of investigation. Everybody 


does not go to College, but we may depend upon it that in these days 
everybody thinks, talks and asks questions regarding the themes treated 
in this book, and the author does well in furnishing what he can to- 
ward answering them. He has done this in a modest, unpretentious 
way. He does not assume to be omniscient, nor claim to have been 
present in the beginning, when God created the heavens and the 
earth. He admits there are some things he does not know. He has 
decided opinions, but does not dogmatize. He states the facts as 
verified by latest investigation, and allows his readers the privilege of 
differing from him, if they must — as some doubtless will on certain 
points. His style is compact and clear, and he has the rare faculty of 
saying a great deal in very few words ; and some of his statements of 
scientific questions and their answers are transparent, and perfectly 
intelligible to the uninstructed reader. 

And this is the chief merit ot the book, that it sets out in popular 
form, without sacrificing scientific exactness, the various geological 
problems regarding the creation of earth, animals and man, show- 
ing how these are harmonized with the account in Genesis. He is 
thoroughly furnished for the work, and is well read in the best litera- 
ture of the subject. We have read with special satisfaction the chap- 
ters on “ Primeval Chaos,” “Light” (excepting one or two para- 
graphs). “Origin of Man,” “The Geological Record,” “ Diversity of 
Tongues,” and “ Antiquity of Man.” The last chapter on “ Ancient 
Civilization in America” seems not exactly in the line of argument, 
but comes in rather as an Appendix. The publishers have done their 
part liberally and faithfully. We trust that our people will secure 
this volume, both because it contains much needed information on 
important subjects related to Bible interpretation, and because it hon- 
ors the scholarship of our educational institutions. 
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11. Salvation by Jesus Christ: Its Agencies and Conditions, its Extent and Cer- 
tainty. By B. C. Denham and Thomas Abbott. Published at the Star and Covenant 
Office, Chicago. 

This pamphlet of 107 pages aims to show that God, on His part, 
does for man that which he cannot do for: himself; that man has an 
agency in his own salvation, and is responsible to the extent of his 
ability ; that God does not do for man that which he can do for him- 
self, because it is better that man should help himself than that God 
should do all, and leave man an idle drone. After answering the 
question, “ What is Salvation?” the authors proceed to discuss the 
agencies of salvation, among which are included both present and fu- 
ture punishments ; the conditions of salvation; the reasons that man 
should have opportunity for salvation in the future world ; the absence 
in that world of all incentives to sin, on the one hand, and the pres- 
ence of saving influences on the other ; and finally, the proofs that all 
the conditions of salvation will be fulfilled, and the world restored to 
Obedience and holiness. This little work would make a very efficient 
missionary among unbelievers and enemies of the truth. 


12. Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, Translated by Benjamin Davis, LL.D., from 
Rédiger’s Edition. Thoroughly revised and enlarged on the basis of the latest edition 
of Prof. E. Kautzsch, D.D., and from other recent Authorities, by Edward C. Mitchell, 
$5.00 With full Subject, Scripture, and Hebrew Indexes. W. F. Draper, Andover. 


Not having time for a study of this work, and, if we had, not feeling 
competent to pass a critical judgment upon its merits as a class book, 
we shall content ourselves in giving a statement, condensed from the 
preface, of its aim and characteristic features. The grammar of 
Gesenius has held a high position in educational institutions for fifty 
years in Europe and in America. Its pre-eminence has been largely 
due to the thoroughness with which it treats the forms of the lan- 
guage and the phenomena of their changes. At the same time teach- 
ers have felt that improvements were needed in the way of adapting 
the work to elementary instruction, and rendering its copious mate- 


rials more accessible to beginners. Accordingly, Dr. Mitchell has 


aimed to combine the excellencies of Gesenius with a more lucid and 
practical arrangement, availing himself freely of all the improvements 
of Prof. Kautzsch in his editorial revision of the work. In this way 
he has made radical changes in the treatment of important topics, 
uniting a logical and perspicuous method with a full treatment of the 
difficulties of the language. Among these new matters are an entire 
reconstruction of the Noun, a new discussion of the Accent and the 
Metheg, the Dagesh euphonic, and the Pause, translated from 
Kautzsch. : 

The Introduction treats of Semitic Languages in General, gives a 
Historical Survey of the Hebrew language, and discusses the Gram- 
matical treatment of it. These are as interesting as they are instruc- 
tive reading. The Hebrew Index will be found very useful in ex- 
plaining difficult forms, and smoothing the way of the student. 
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18. A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. By English and American 
Scholars of various Evangelical Denominations. With Illustrations and Maps. Ed- 
ited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. Vol. Il. The Gospel of John and the Acts. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6.00. 

A more industrious man is not often found than Dr. Schaff. He 
has a wonderful faculty for Bible work, and always does it well. 
This commentary is an excellent example of the thoroughness and 
fidelity with which he discharges his various trusts in this depart- 
ment, as well as the recently completed voluminous commentary of 
Lange. Of course he works for a class, in the interest of Orthodoxy, 
and much of his work is useless outside of these limits; but for all 
that, it is faithfully done. In this volume, those having in charge the 
commentary have shown a disposition to state the facts fairly in the 
case of some disputed texts, without a narrow, special pleading in be- 
half of the orthodox interpretation. In other cases a correct exegesis 
is given, but, as if afraid of surrendering too much, conclusions are 
drawn which the premises do not justify. For example, the terms 
Gehenna, judgment, damnation, &c., are interpreted according to the 
facts, much as we explain them; but it is added, at the close, that this 
explanation “does not exhaust the deep meaning” of the words or 
texts, which reach far on into the future life with dark and ominous 
threatenings. 

On the whole, however, this commentary is honestly devoted to the 
exposition of the entire text, critical, historical, doctrinal and ethical ; 
and with the intention, evidently, of helping the reader to get at the 
real thought and aim of the sacred writers. It is intended for the 
people, and furnishes them with all the aids which the best scholar- 
ship can render in the way of an amended text, and a correct trans- 
lation, in this way partly anticipating the Revised Bible. In fact, 
the commentators engaged on the work are chiefly from the Anglo- 
American Revision Committee. As a specimen of the amended text, 


the narrative of the Woman taken in Adultery (John vii. 53-viii, 11) 


is excluded from the text, and the reasons and comments given at the 
end of the gospel. 

Another feature of the work is the frequent excursus or discussion 
of passages and subjects which require more than ordinary comment 
to meet the difficulties of explanation. An admirable example of this 
is found at the end of chapter xxvi., “On the Three Accounts of St. 
Paul’s Conversion,” which is one of the briefest, neatest and most 
conclusive arguments for the natural truthfulness and fitness of the 
narrative we have lately seen. 


We cannot conclude this notice without a word for the numerous 
illustrations of this superb volume, many of them from photographs, 
so beautifully executed that one is constantly reminded ot Scribner’s 
Monthly. The publishers have spared no expense in their department. 


14. The Critical Handbook A Guide to the Study of the Authenticity, Canon, and 
Text of the Greek New Testament. By E. C. Mitchell. Illustrated by Diagrams, 
Tables, anda Map. Andover: Warren F. Draper. $1.76 


This is one of those useful and thoroughly prepared volumes in de- 
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fence of the historical basis of Christianity which are always welcome to 
our table, and which we can heartily commend to our readers, lay and 
clerical. It is something to be thankful for, the numerous attacks on 
the New Testament which attempt to prove the legendary or mythical 
character of the most important portions of its records, for surely they 
have brought out replies at every point of attack, which in turn have 
brought out so many fresh proofs, direct and indirect, that it is precisel 
what it professes to be, an honest, literal and true narrative of the life 
and teachings of Jesus of Nazareth and of his disciples, that the fair- 
minded inquirer, and the half-doubtful believer, cannot turn from the 
discussion without enlarged faith and settled convictions. 

This volume and that of Professor Huidekoper on the “ Indirect Tes- 
timony to the Gospels,” previously noticed, are admirable contributions 
to this department of Christian Evidences; which aims to show that 
though there may be interpolations, discrepancies, chronological errors, 
and some historical difficulties, as in all similar narrative works, yet in 
substance and intent, in all that is important regarding the character, 
works and words of Jesus, the gospels are HisToRy, pure and simple, 
written by honest and sincere men, who saw, and heard, and were a part 
of what they wrote — this, or there is no such thing as history. 

The argument of this book is as follows: I. Christianity of the New 
Testament Scriptures — Data furnished by well-known Historical Facts ; 
by Pagan Literature ; by Christian Literature ; by Opponents, Heretical 
Writings and Monuments. II. History of the Canon of the New Tes- 
tament ; Formation of the Canon; Early Catalogues. III. History of 
the New Testament, in which are noticed the Form of Manuscripts and 
Style of Writing ; Classification of them as Uncial and Cursive ; Early 
Versions; Citations by Christian Fathers, Textual Criticism, Various 
Readings, &c. Then follows a series of Tables worthy of all praise for 
their usefulness, containing in smallest compass an immense amount of 
information, some portion of which the student and preacher need every 
hour in the day. Among the most convenient of these are Table IIL., 
showing what Christian Fathers were contemporaneous; V. Reter- 
ences of the Fathers and their opponents to the Canonical Books; VI. 
Catalogues of Disputed Books ; VII. Fac Similes of the great Codices, 
Sinaitzc, Vatican, &c.; VIII. Uncial Manuscripts, with descriptive 
Remarks of a most interesting character. 


15. Studies in the Mountain Instruction. By George D. Boardman, author of 
“ Studies in the Creative Week,” &c. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Here comes an old friend again with a title which suggests nothing 
as to the character of the book, not quite as rhetorical as usual, but as 
illogical as ever, and also as thoroughly in earnest as ever. What we 
have here is a series of lectures on the Moral, and incidentally the Doc- 
trinal, Teachings of the Sermon on the Mount, well calculated to invite 
to a moral life, and to encourage a truly religious spirit. Much of it we 
can heartily approve, while rene ae of it we as heartily condemn — as 
his false exposition of ‘“ Wide is the Gate, and Broad is the Way,’ &c., 
where his logic, if he has any, leads him inevitably to the conclusion 
that the great mass of mankind will be damned, and a small remnant 


only be saved. 


16. Progress and Poverty: An ry into tLe Cause of Industrial Depressions, 
and of Increase of Want with Increase of 
D. Appleton & Co. 75 ct, 


ealth. The Remedy. By Henry George. 
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This book, of more than 500 octavo pages, is too abundant in material, 
too strong in its statement of facts, too clear in its exposure of existing 
evils, too wild and speculative in its -statement of the supposed causes, 
and too bold and heroic in its remedial treatment, to be disposed of ina 
book notice. We have handed it to one of our Thinkers, whose study 
of Political Economy fits him for a discriminating review of the book, 
y yas has already commanded serious attention in Europe and in 

merica. 


17. A Cloud of Witnesses: Being Selections from the Writings of Poets, Theolo- 
gians and other Literary and Celebrated Persons, expressive of the Universal Triumph 
of Good over Evil. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. Chicago. 


This volume comes to hand at the last moment, but we cannot suffer 
it to go over to the next number without a brief notice of its character 
and merits. It aims to show how widely extended is the hold which 
Universalism has in some form or other, on noble minds, and truly 
good, generous and Christian hearts; and this is done by giving the 
testimony in words of their own choosing, by permitting them to state 
for themselves just how far they accept it in substance, if not in form. 
And the list of witnesses is such as to surprise those who have not 
studied the subject ; and even those who have, will probably find many 
names here which they have never before associated with our doctrine. 

The author has been a diligent and successful collector, and has 
shown by his witnesses how great is the multitude of Universalists not 
known to the world as such, but who, as a matter of faith, or hope, or 
sympathy, or prayerful desire, are heart and soul with us. Thus does 
he verify the saying of Olshausen that “ Universalism is, without. doubt, 
- deeply rooted in noble minds ; it is an expression of the longing for 
perfected harmony in the universe”; and the equally significant words 
of Doederlein, that “the more distinguished by erudition any one was in 
ancient Christian times, by so much the more did he cherish and defend 
the hope of a final termination of torments.” 

It will be a pleasant surprise to many to hear even Luther saying, 
“‘ How it may be with those who in the New Testament are condoned, 
I say nothing certain,—I leave it undecided”; and again, “God for- 
bid that I should limit the time for acquiring faith to the present life. 
In the depths of Divine mercy there may be an opportunity to win it in 
the future state.” Would it not be wise and Christian for some of his 
followers to be a little less positive on this point, and in their ordaining 
councils deal more leniently with those of their ministers who, like the 
great Reformer, lean to the side of mercy, and leave it an open ques- 
tion? But it will be a still greater surprise to many more to read the 
elaborate argument for Universalism by Lange, whose Bible-Work or 
Commentary has been brought out in this country by Dr. Schaff and 
the Scribners, and which is regarded as one of the bulwarks of ortho- 
doxy. Surely when our faith invites the defence or the generous sym- 
pathies of such men, we need not be disturbed by the doubts or the 
accusations of others. If this argument of Lange is expressive of his 
own belief, we do not see why he should not be set down as a Univer- 
salist. 

But we must pause. We trust this volume will find many purchasers 
both among our own people and the various orthodox sects. It will in- 
form and please the first, and encourage those among the last, ready to 
discard the abomination of endless punishment, to find themselves in 
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the company of some of the wisest and best of their own churches. Let 
them look over this list of four or five hundred “ witnesses,” and they 
will be cheered and strengthened in their “a for the truth to know 
that they have the fellowship of such a host of worthies, reaching back 
through the centuries up to the time of the apostles. 

The volume is an immense improvement on the first edition in con- 
tents and mechanical make-up. There are occasional errors and omis- 
sions. One of the last we specially regret — the important testimony 
of Gregory Nyssen. The name is given in the index, but his testimony 
is not given on the page specified, nor elsewhere. We suppose the pas- 
sage intended was that in which Gregory says it is “by means of ever- 
lasting (ai6nios) punishment that those who have gone to the extremity 
of wickedness are restored.” 


BOOK NOTES. 


Endymion. By Right Honorable the Earl of Beaconsfield. D. Appleton & Co. $1.°0. 
Of course this is a political novel, and now that the publishers have sent out a key 
to the characters, those familiar with English statesmen and politics, will enjoy read- 
ing it. If the book has any “moral,” it lies in the doctrine that he who resolves to 
succeed will succeed; though another thought is strongly enforced — that public men 
who seem to shape and control events, are not half as potent in this respect as some 
private individuals who burrow out of sight. As Baron Sergius (Bismarck) says, 
“‘ The most powerful men are not public men.” The pot-house politicians of our own 
country furnish. sufficient proof of this. 


The Orthoepist: A Pronouncing Manual, containing about 3,500 Words, including 
a considereble number of Names of ony Authors, etc., that are often Mispro- 
nounced. By Alfred Ayres. D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 


Phillips ¢ Hunt send us a revised edition of the “ Outline of Church History,’’ by 
Dr. Hurst. This is another of those useful compends so serviceable when one is pre- 
paring a sermon or an article relating to persons, places or events of any period of ec- 
clesiastical history, ancient, medizval or modern. Doubtless clergymen and students 
have, scattered through their libraries, all the facts embraced in this little volume, but 
they can cften find here in one minute what it would take perhaps an hour to hunt up 
without it. The work has been greatly improved, and portions entirely rewritten and 
brought down to date. 50 cts. 


We have from the Harpers a pleasant volume which we shall notice in our next: 
Smiles’ “ Duty, with Illustrations of Patience, Courage and Endurance.” 


Classical Writers. Livy. By W. W. Capes, Reader in Ancient History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. D. Appleton & Co. Another of that admirable series for which 
every lover of the Classics is so much indebted to the Messrs. Appleton. As a critical 
estimate of the great Roman Historian, and a concise digest of hie work, this little book 
of 120 pages is a very useful and pleasing contribution to the history ot ancient liter- 


ature. 


Theological Unrest: Discussions in Science and Religion. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
60 cts. This ee is a reprint of the following papers: “ Science and Religion, 
Ancient and Modern,’’ Parts I., II., by James Anthony Froude, and Part III., “ Re- 
ply to Mr. Froude,” by Prof. Tait of the University of Edinburg; and ‘‘ The Conflict 
of Religion and Science,’’ by Rev. E. A. Washburn, D. D. 


Education: Intellectual, Moral and Physical. By Herbert Spencer. D. Appleton 
& = 50 cts. Should be read by all teachers and parents. It is laden with practical 
wisdom. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
The Sin Against the Holy Ghost. 


Wherefore I say unto you, All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto 
men; but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgivenunto men. And 
whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of man it shall be forgiven him; but who- 
soever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come.— Matthew xii. 31, 82. 


Verily I say unto you, All sins shall be forgiven unto men, and blasphemies where- 
with soever they shall blaspheme; but he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost 
hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal damnation.— Mark iii. 28, 29. 


And whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven unto 
him: but unto him that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be for- 
given him.— Luke xii. 10. 

Interpreted literally, as the orthodox world has generally 
done, and is still disposed to do, these words of our Saviour 
teach explicitly that there is one sin from which even He can 
not save; one sin that is absolutely irremissible, and which 
must therefore be of a nature so exceptional and transcendent, 
or which involves such measureless depravity and malice, as 
necessarily carries with it the unavoidable doom of endless 
damnation to every one who is guilty of it. We need not say 
that such a doctrine, so at war with the whole spirit of the 
Gospel, is fitted to astonish and overwhelm him who accepts 
it and in any proper degree apprehends it. It should not be 
thought singular, therefore, that, venerable and popular as it 
is, it has always been a stumbling-stone and rock of offence in 
the Church, the source of almost infinite perplexities to the 
honest teacher, and of harrassing doubts and distress to many 
an earnest Christian soul. 

Before attempting an exposition of these remarkable words 
of our Saviour, we beg to call attention to some important facts 
connected with the subject, the due consideration of which, if 
it does not clearly prove that the common interpretation is 
false, must at least show that it is attended by difficulties of 
the gravest character, and such as seem absolutely insupera- 
ble. Whatever else these passages may mean, the popular 
explanation is confronted and discredited by so many adverse 
circumstances as to render it in the highest degree improbable, 
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so that to maintain it we must either ignore obvious facts, or 
bid defiance to them. Let us briefly consider them. 

1. Assuming that our Divine Master intended to teach what 
his words here literally taken seem to mean, namely, that 
there is one sin which is absolutely irremissible, is it not strange 
beyond expression that he should never have repeated so 
remarkable a declaration? That the three passages at the 
head of this Article are what are called parallel, that is, differ- 
ent reports of the same discourse, seems too obvious to 
require proof, and we remember scarcely a single author of 
respectability who has seriously called it in question. It is 
the remark of Stier, in his “* Words of Jesus,” when speaking 
of these passages, that “ the identity of all the particular parts 
of the discourse, which are as strongly marked as they are 
closely connected, is too great in this case to admit the suppo- 
sition of a repetition.” St. Luke, it will be observed, gives 
the Saviour’s words in the briefest and simplest form, without 
any notice of the particular occasion that called them forth, 
while St. Matthew is very explicit upon this point, and St. 
Mark’s narrative seems naturally to imply it. But whatever 
one Evangelist omits, and another adds, there can be no doubt 
that we have here but a single discourse, reported by these 
three Evangelists in essentially the same way, and we have 
not the slightest evidence, not the faintest hint, that our Lord 
ever repeated it or even alluded to it on any other occasion ! 
Assuming the common interpretation, can this be possible ? 

2. Then we beg the reader toreflect that St. John, the disci- 
ple whom Jesus specially loved, not only does not report this 
discourse of our Divine Master, but does not even make the 
slightest allusion to it in his Gospel. How is this strange 
omission to be accounted for? He was a disciple from the 
first, and appointed one of the twelve Apostles. With Peter 
and James he was generally associated on all occasions when 
Jesus desired a few faithful witnesses, but chose not to have 
the whole company of the Apostles with him. He must there- 
fore have personally heard these remarkable words of the 
Master, or they must have been immediately reported to him 
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by the other Apostles. It is impossible that the announce- 
ment of an unpardonable sin could have been heard by them 
without exciting attention and provoking remark. Yet St. 
Jobn, in writing his Gospel, makes no mention of it. How 
are we to account for a fact like this, on the supposition that 
the Apostle understood the words of Christ in the orthodox 
way, and wished to deal honestly with his readers ? 

8. In the Acts of the Apostles, we have a history of the 
founding of the Christian Church, as well as the preaching 
and multiplied labors of the Apostles for many years after our 
Lord’s death, and resurrection, and ascension. It was a period 
distinguished by great activity, and was filled by great discus- 
sions and controversies. Yet in all the discourses there re- 
corded, we meet with no mention, nor even a hint, of the 
unpardonable sin. The infant Church was struggling with 
persistent and uncompromising enemies, and never was there 
a better opportunity, or a more fitting occasion, to remind 
wicked men of the danger to which they were exposed of 
committing the sin against the Holy Spirit, and so subjecting 
themselves to endless damnation. But no such use was made 
of our Saviour’s words. How is this to be explained ? 

4. Then we have a large number of Epistles written by the 
Apostles to different churches and individuals during their 
age. These epistles make an important part of the New Tes- 
tament, and from their very nature treat upon a great number 
of topics, being designed to instruct, warn, correct, encourage 
and reprove the Apostles’ fellow Christians, and build them 
up in the faith of the Gospel and holiness of life. Yet here, 
as elsewhere, we look in vain for any mention of this irremis- 
sible sin, nor is there in the whole New Testament, excepting 
the three texts at the head of this Article, any reference or 
intelligible allusion to it. 

Now ifthe Saviour actually taught what the religious world 
assumes to be the meaning of these words, the Apostles should 
certainly have understood it, and been as familiar with it, and 
as deeply impressed by it, as our divines are at the present 
day ; and it is not simply strange, but utterly unaccountable, 
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that they should never have spoken of it, never urged it upon 
the attention of their Christian brethren and the world, and 
not so much as given a hint of it in all their ministry. 

We are not ignorant that theologians have discovered a few 
passages,— not exceeding. half-a-dozen,— such as Hebrews vi. 
4, and x. 26, 2 Peter ii. 10 and 20, and 1 John v. 16, which 
they have persuaded themselves teach, if not the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, at least something that is in some way 
analogous to it. To this list of cognate texts Dr. Schaff gen- 
erously adds the sin of Judas in betraying his Master. Now 
it hardly need be said that any examination of these passages 
in their connections would immediately convince a candid 
inquirer that however they are to be interpreted, they have 
no relation to the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. In no 
one of them is there any allusion to that special, that peculiar 
sin. The writers use no phraseology that can in any manner 
associate them with it. Besides, if they seem to speak of un- 
pardonable sins, our Saviour himself, it should be observed, 
expressly forbids such an inference, since he plainly declares 
that all other sins and blasphemies are pardonable and can be 
forgiven, except only the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. 

5. In the writings of what are called the Apostolic Fathers, 
assumed to be the earliest Christian writings after the Apos- 
tles themselves,— though unworthy of such teachers and of 
the age to which they are supposed to belong,— the same pro- 
found silence continues in respect to an unpardonable sin, no 
mention being made of it, and no allusion to it being found.' 
And we may here be allowed to add, that in the works of the 
Church Fathers, Bishops and Doctors, for fifteen centuries, 
the subject seems to have attracted far less attention than its 
grave importance would naturally justify us in expecting. 
When mentioned, it is generally in a very cursory manner, 
while the few who treat it at any length show clearly how per- 
plexing and unmanageable a topic they regarded it. Since 


1Calmet, Dissert. sur le Péché contra le S. Esprit, does indeed refer to Hermas 
similitude VI., 6, 8, 9, for a notice of this sin, but while Hermas speaks of some who 
“ blasphemed the name of the Lord,”’ he says nothing of blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost. 
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the Reformation, and probably within the last hundred and 
fifty years, there have appeared in the Protestant world alone, 
we venture to say, ten times as many discussions of the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, as can be found in the whole 
range of Christian literature now remaining for the first fifteen 
centuries. 

6. Finally, the fact should not be overlooked by thoughtful 
and candid men, that the doctrine of an absolutely unpardon- 
able sin, is not only unique and exceptional in the highest 
degree, but stands in direct opposition to both the letter and 
spirit of the Gospel. If there is anything clear and settled in 
the New Testament, if anything is taught expressly and by 
constant implication, it is that Christ is the appointed and all- 
sufficient Saviour of the world ; that the purpose of his mission 
was to redeem all men from their iniquities, and make them 
meet through repentance and regeneration for the sanctities 
and joys of heaven. John the Baptist proclaimed him as the 
Lamb of God “ that taketh away the sin of the world,” while 
John the Apostle represents him as declaring that “ God so 
loved the world that he gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish but have everlasting 
life”; and in one of his epistles he affirms that ‘ Christ is 
the propitiation for the sins of the whole world.” He makes — 
no exception, and obviously recognizes no unpardonable sin. 
St Paul, in like manner, preached to the Athenians that while 
God winked at the times of pagan ignorance, He now “ com- 
mands all men everywhere to repent” ; and we know that to 
the repentant the promise of forgiveness is extended. As 
Bishop Latimer, an early martyr in the English Reformation, 
when speaking upon this subject, well said: “The promises 
of our Saviour Christ are general ; they pertain to all man- 
kind; he made a general proclamation, saying, ‘ Whosoever 
believeth in me hath everlasting life.’ Likewise St. Paul 
saith : ‘The grace and mercy of God exceedeth far our sins.’ 
Also consider what Christ said with his own mouth: ‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’ Mark he here saith, ‘ Come, all ye’! Wherefore, 
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then, should anybody despair or shut himself from the prom 
ises of Christ, which be general, and pertain to the whole 
world ?”’2 

Omitting, then, what is said of the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost in this single discourse of our Lord, it is safe to 
affirm that the New Testament teaches, from beginning to 
end, that all sinners ought to repent, and are therefore within 
' reach of the Divine mercy, and that such mercy is freely prom- 
ised to sinners who sincerely repent and believe the Gospel, 
whatever their offences may be. If in the Old Testament the 
cry was, “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the wa- 
ters,”’ in the New it is not less clear or emphatic, ‘ The spirit 
and the bride say, Come. And let him that heareth say, 
Come; and whosoever will let him take the water of life 
freely.” As the Old Testament knows no irremissible sin, 
but calls to sinners indiscriminately, saying, “Come new let 
us reason together, saith the Lord: Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool” ; so in the New we have 
the assurance that, “ If we confess our sins, God is faithful to 
forgive our sins, and cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

But passing these various facts and considerations, which 
we are sure no candid person can regard as trifling or unim- 
portant, we nuw come to the fundamental inquiry, What is 
the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost? In the case of a sin 
that stands so far apart from all others, and infinitely tran- 
scends them, there should be, one would naturally suppose, 
no difficulty in giving it a clear definition. Alone irremissi- 
ble, it must be marked by features that can not fail clearly to 
distinguish it. It must bear insignia at once broad and un- 
mistakable, so that no one, learned or ignorant, should miss 
its instant recognition. 

Yet, strange to say, there is, perhaps, in the whole round of 
thevlogical inquiry, no subject on which there rests a denser 
cloud of uncertainty, or about which there is a wider diversity 
of opinion. Take up a dozen commentaries, and you may find 


2Sermons. Parker Society Publications. p. 468. 
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perhaps as many different answers to the question we have 
before us. In the writings of the Fathers, if we may believe 
Toletus, a learned Jesuit and Cardinal of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, there were no less than eighteen different expositions of 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. Cornelius 4 Lapide, another 
learned Jesuit and Commentator, a generation later, thought 
he could reduce these eighteen to seven, but at the same time 
tells us that Augustine alone, in his various expository works, 
presents us with the respectable number of six different sins, 
all of which he dignifies as blasphemies against the Holy 
Ghost. They are presumption, desperation, fighting against 
known truth, hatred of brotherly love, impenitence, and obsti- 
nacy. Why the holy Father limited himself to six sins it is 
difficult to conceive. A man with a genius so fertile, or a 
fancy so unrestrained, might, without any violence to his prin- 
ciples of exegesis, as well have had sixty unpardonable sins as 
six. Other Fathers of more limited abilities were obliged to 
confine themselves within narrower bounds. Some of them, 
therefore, found the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit in her- 
esy, and others in schism, and others still in simony. Some 
thought it consisted in denying that Christ is God, and others 
in denying that the Holy Ghost is so. Some were of the 
opinion that denying the Christian faith in times of persecu- 
tion made the unpardonable sin, while others believed that 
any sin, especially a mortal sin, committed after baptism was 
the sin here meant, and others still that any sin persisted in 
till the close of life constituted the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost. In short, anything and everything which ignorance 
or caprice chanced to suggest was easily converted into this 
one irremissible sin. Nothing could better show how com- 
pletely at sea the Church was upon this subject than this diver- 
sity of opinion, this hopeless confusion in regard to a matter 
deemed by all important, and which all should have seen 
touches the fundamentals of the Gospel, and is to every human 
being vital. If there is one sin that is absolutely irremissible, 
what can be more necessary than that every individual of the 
race should know what it is ? 
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Nor have the ages, as they have come and gone, essentially 
changed the condition of things upon this subject. We have 
attained, it may be hoped, better principles of exegesis, and 
soberer views on many points of doctrine, but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit remains undetermined as of old. The 
Opinions or whims of commentators may have changed, but 
there is little less diversity in the modern than there was in 
the ancient Church. Dr. Schaff, in his treatise on the blas- 
. phemy against the Holy Spirit,? endeavors to group the vari- 
ous Opinions upon it under three general heads, but there are 
so many differences under each that a Toletus would find little 
difficulty in making out the Patristic eighteen. 

Now it needs no argument, we assume, to show that a sin 
such as this is generally taken to be, a sin absolutely unpar- 
donable, and whose evil consequences infinitely transcend all 
human thought, should not only be definable, but defined, and 
that it should be made so plain that a wayfaring man, however 
humble, could without difficulty know what it is, and knowing, 
be able to avoid it. Such a sin, to be certainly followed by 
endless exclusion from the favor of God, and by all the tor- 
ments of hell, could hardly fail to arouse attention, we should 
naturally think, in every age, and quickening the susceptibili- 
ties of the Christian conscience, “ cause inquiry to be made,” 
as the Rev. Mr. Bullock, in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
expresses it, “*as to the specific character of the sin so de- 
nounced, and of the actions which fall under so terrible a ban.” 
Other sins, and especially such as are of the more heinous 
character, are not generally doubtful, or of difficult interpre- 
tation. The Decalogue has never been complained of as un- 
intelligible. But who can tell us what the blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost, that sole irremissible sin, is, and so tell us 
that the next man we meet of equal learning and claims to our 
respect will not correct or contradict him ? We do not wonder 
that men have complained of this terrible indefiniteness and 
uncertainty, for just where of all places we need assurance we 
meet with nothing but confusion and distrust. Nor should it 


8 Die Siinde wider den Heiligen Geist. Halle. 1841. 
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be thought strange that many Christians of a questioning and 
timid disposition have found themselves perplexed and dis- 
tressed by the apprehension that they may unwittingly have 
committed this fearful sin, or since such uncertainty hangs 
- over it, may in some unguarded moment, or in their igno- 
rance, hereafter fall into it. The learned writer before quoted 
from Smith’s Dictionary confesses that ‘a morbid conscience 
is prone to apprehend the unpardonable sin in every, even 
unintentional, resistance of an inward motion which may pro- 
ceed from the Spirit.” But it surely needs no morbid con- 
science to excite distressing fears in the coolest head and pur- 
est heart when an eternity of woe is suspended upon some 
action, one hardly knows what. The voyage of human life 
can be made only under a perpetual sense of awful peril, if it 
is to be made over a sea studded with rocks, which no chart 
discovers and no skill can avoid. ‘“ The Holy Scripture,” 
says Bishop Latimer, “ maketh mention of a sin against the 
Holy Ghost, which sin can not be forgiven, neither in this 
world nor in the world tocome. And this maketh many men 
unquiet in their hearts and consciences ; for some there be 
which ever be afraid lest they have committed that same sin 
against the Holy Ghost, which is irremissible. Therefore 
some say, ‘I can not tell whether I have sinned against the 
Holy Ghost ; if I have committed that sin, I know I shall be 
damned.’” In like manner Augustine, in his endeavors to 
convert some heretics of his time, tells us they said, “If we 
have sinned against the Holy Ghost [with which they had 
probably been charged], then there is no remission for us, be- 
cause Christ said, ‘ Whosoever speaketh a word against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him.’ ” 4 

And what was thus true in the times of Augustine and Lati- 
mer, is equally true to-day. Of this our own country’s relig- 
ious history furnishes only too many sad illustrations. In the 
great revival that spread like wild-fire over large sections of 
our land half a century ago, cases of insanity, in which the 
unhappy victims had been brought to feel or fear that they 


4De Correctione Donatestarum, Cap. XI. Migne’s Patrol. Lat. Tom. xxxiii. fol. 814. 
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had committed the unpardonable sin, were not infrequent. 
The preaching was often, if not generally, of the most start- 
ling and fearful kind. The fate of sinners and the torments 
of hell were frequent topics of discourse, and were urged with 
all the eloquence which heated zeal or unscrupulous methods 
could command. The doctrine of endless torments was then 
preached with something of the intensity and effect which 
should always mark its ministration. It often seemed as if 
the preacher himself half believed what he was preaching, and 
was resolved, if possible, to make his hearers believe it wholly.. 
The consequence was that many did believe it in good earnest, 
and what was singular, they believed it for themselves, and be- 
came insane. He was but an indifferent revivalist who could 
not count up several victims of this kind as the fruits of his 
labors. Almost every neighborhood blest with a great revival 
was also the scene of one instance or more of religious insan- 
ity. Many were sent to the Lunatic Asylum, some commit- 
ted suicide, and others dragged out an existence for weeks, 
months, or years, from which the light had been excluded, 
and where hope itself was dead. In not a few instances more 
terrible consequences followed. An instance fell under our 
own observation in which a mother returned from an excited 
revival meeting and murdered her little family of two or three. 
little children. Of course she was insane, and yet there was 
a method in her madness. She believed that she herself had 
committed the unpardonable sin, and was therefore hopelessly 
lost, lost ; but her children, “dying in infancy,” she had heard, 
would be saved. What greater instance of maternal love could 
she show than thus to snatch her babes from an exposure to 
the awful hazards under which human life is lived, and through 
which her own soul was lost? ‘Ihe logic was orthodox, though 
the consequences were terrible. 

It is strange that through all these years, when “ the great 
work of God” was exhibiting such fruits, the Church never 
stopped to reflect that in the ministry of Christ and his inspired 
Apostles, not a single person was ever made insane by their 
preaching. Their office seems to have been rather to clear the 
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intellect than to:obscure it, and to quicken and invigorate the 
conscience, not to darken and pervert it. “For God,” said 
the Apostle, “hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind.” The revival fifty 
years ago moved on a different plane, and was actuated by a 
different spirit. It did not work so much by love as by fear, 
and its fruits corresponded to its source. The churches, it is 
to be hoped, have learned some lessons of wisdom from their 
bitter experience, and revivais will hereafter be distinguished 
by higher aims and different methods. 

To avoid the fearful evils to which we have now referred, 
what better service could our Evangelical Alliance render the 
Protestant Church and the world than by devoting a whole 
session, though it required a month, or six months, to a dis- 
cussion, and if possible, the final settlement of the vexed ques- 
tion about the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost? Let it 
summon the learning, the candor, the humanity of the Prot- 
estant world to the task, and after eighteen centuries of uncer- 
tainty and practical confusion, finally inform the Church defi- 
nitely, if it can, what this one unpardonable sin is, what makes 
it unpardonable, and under what circumstances it can be 
committed. 

It should not be a difficult thing to determine, at least with 
approximate accuracy, what is the nature of the blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit. The occasion that called forth the 
discourse of the Divine Master, in which the sin is mentioned, 
and several of the circumstances attending it are clearly placed 
before us by St. Matthew, to whose account both Mark and 
Luke may be said to add some fresh and interesting features. 
The scene is laid in Galilee, where it seems our Saviour was 
followed by some of the Pharisees from Jerusalem, who had 
probably been sent thither by the Jewish rulers to watch his 
movements, counteract his influence, and if possible find mat 
ter of accusation against him. Under these circumstances a 
man was one day brought to him “ possessed with a devil,” or 
more properly with a demon, and so afflicted as to be both 
blind and dumb. Our Lord healed him at once, and perfeetly, 
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it would seem, so that “ the blind and dumb both spake and 
sav.’ We have no occasion to inquire here whether the con- 
dition of this man when brought to Jesus had been produced 
by the influence of some evil spirit or demon upon him, as 
was generally supposed, or whether it was dué to merely nat- 
ural causes. In the common speech of the time and country 
it was ascribed to a demon, and a demon was believed to be, 
as Hugh Farmer has shown, the spirit of some wicked deceased 
person which had returned to this world, taken possession of a 
living one, and subjected its unhappy victim to some one or 
more of a variety of diseases and other torments. We need 
not be greatly surprised at this belief, for there are millions 
of Christians who believe the same to-day, and other millions 
who could hardly be called Christians, who do not doubt that 
the spirits of the dead, good and bad, do now take possession 
of the bodies of certain persons, and so far from makirg them 
blind and dumb, as one might sometimes wish, enable them 
to see things invisible, and fill them with the spirit of poetry 
and eloquence such as Homer and Demosthenes never enjoyed. 

The cure of this blind and dumb man was clearly miraculous, * 
whatever may have been the cause of the disease under which 
he suffered. We have reason to suppose, as the learned Dr. 
Mede suggests, that only such bodily derangements were usu- 
ally ascribed to demoniac influence as were either very uncom- 
mon or very obscure, and were regarded as incurable by the 
ordinary means known to the physicians of that day; and we 
may therefore fairly assume that the condition of this unfor- 
tunate man was both of long standing and well known. 
These circumstances rendered his cure the more remarkabie, 
and at once arrested the attention of all who witnessed it, 
and excited some very natural and just reflections. St. Mat- 
thew tells us, therefore, only what might have been anticipated, 
that ‘all the people were amazed, and said, Is not this the 
Son of David?” The Son of David was a familiar title which 
the Jews conferred upon their long-expected Messiah, the 
Christ. They had been taught that the Messiah, when he 
came, would work miracles in attestation of his mission ; and 
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it was quite natural that when they saw the instant cure of 
their afflicted neighbor, they should earnestly inquire if he 
who had performed it was not their promised king. On an- 
other occasion, it will be remembered, the people of Jerusa- 
lem, after witnessing some of his mighty works, said, “* When 
the Christ cometh, will he do more miracles than these which 
this man hath done?” This kind of questions greatly offended 
the chief priests and scribes and Pharisees, and on that occa- 
sion, we are told, they sent officers to take Jesus, that by 
removing the cause they might puta stop to such thoughts 
and queries. On the present occasion the Saviour was not in 
Jerusalem but in Galilee, and it is probable that the party of 
the Pharisees was not there so powerful as it was in the city, 
and they were therefore obliged to content themselves with 
calumniating one whom they had not the means to destroy. 
When, therefore, they saw how the people were impressed by 
this miracle, and heard them asking one another, ‘ Is not this 
the Son of David?” they no doubt mocked, and sneeringly 
said, “ This man doth not cast out demons but by Beelzebub, 
the prince of demons.” St. Mark adds that these Pharisees 
were “scribes’?— the learned and perhaps most influential 
class of the Jews, and generally Pharisees or acting with them 
—‘‘ who came down from Jerusalem,” as before suggested to 
watch Christ, and if possible procure the means of his ruin. 
Mark further says what is peculiar to him that these scribes 
said of Jesus, ‘‘ He hath Beelzebub, and by the prince of de- 
mons he casteth out demons.” It is worth the while to 
remember that this class of religious people had before accused 
Christ of having a demon, or devil, as it stands in our English 
version, but this was tame and meaningless in comparison with 
what-they now lay to his charge. To be possessed with a de- 
mon was not an uncommon occurrence, but here it was not a 
demon, but Beelzebub himself —“ inter omnia demonia De- 
mona istum pessimum, turpissimum ac ceterorum quasi prin- 
cipem,”’ the foulest and worst, as it were, the prince of all the 
rest — who, they said, had entered into Christ, and lent him 
his power. And to this monster of evil, these pious souls 
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boldly ascribed the miracle they had just witnessed, by which 
Christ had given sight to the blind and speech to the dumb. 

Now nothing can be more obvious, it seems to us, than the 
fact that this terrible accusation, that Jesus was possessed with 
Beelzebub, that is, the Devil himself, and. that it was by his 
power alone that this miracle of mercy had been performed, 
was itself the blaspnemy against the Holy Spirit, or was at 
least such an approximation to it as indicated clearly its char- 
acter as well as pointed unmistakably in ‘the direction where 
we must seek and should find it. Not only the occasion which 
called forth these words, but the whole drift of our Saviour’s 
discourse show this, but St. Mark, after reciting the language 
of Christ in relation to this blasphemy of the Spirit, signifi- 
cantly adds, ‘ Because they said, He hath an unclean spirit ;” 
and, as St. Matthew leaves us no room to doubt Christ uttered 
this declaration also, Because they further said, ‘ This man 
doth not cast out demons but by Beelzebub, the prince of 
demons.” The accusation was a double one, but centered in 
a common rout. It represented our Lord as a tool of Satan, 
and his miraculous works, beneficent as they were, the prod- 
uct of the Devil’s malevolent power. Its object was not merely 
to repel the people from longer thinking of Jesus as the Christ, 
but the design went further and was intended to throw a cloud 
of suspicion over the Saviour, to blast his reputation as a 
religious teacher, and exhibit him as an enemy of God by 
being an emissary and confederate of Satan. 

It is, however, a question whether these Pharisees who were 
the authors of this base calumny were guilty of the sin of 
blaspheming the Holy Spirit. The prevailing opinion probably 
has been and still is that the Saviour’s language was levelled 
at them, aud indeed that they stood’ condemned as guilty of 
this unpardonable sin But many have taken a different view 
of these words and regard them in the light of a solemn warn- 
ing against a sin which they had not as yet committed, but one 
toward which they were obviously tending. There is no direct 
proof, perhaps no proof at all, that Christ did expressly, or 
by necessary implication, charge them with having already 
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reached this height of wickedness and actually committed the 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. Nor has this question in 
itself any practical importance ; but there are other questions 
connected with this and dependent upon it, whose solution 
cannot be effected till this is answered. For instance, if, as 
the great majority of the Christian world has believed, and no 
doubt does still believe, these unscrupulous enemies of Christ 
were already guilty of this extreme form of blasphemy, then 
we know without: further difficulty what this sin against 
the Holy Spirit is; for we have before us the history of what 
they did and said, and in a manner a transcript of their very 
thoughts. And we could without hesitation say, with Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, and virtually with many others: “The Phar- 
isees are the persons charged with this sin or blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost. And their blasphemy was plainly 
this: that when he cast out devils by the Spirit of God, they 
said he did it by the power of the Devil; they maliciously 
ascribed these works of the Holy Ghost to the Devil.” If this 


be so, then we know not only what the sin against the Holy 
Spirit is, but also under what circumstances it is committed, 
and against what strength of evidence, what clearness of light. 
It consists, as the Archbishop further says, “in a most mali- 
cious opposition to the utmost evidence that’could be given to 


29 


the truth of any religion ;”’ and this conclusion justifies the 
inference which the learned Prelate draws from it, namely, 
that it relieves “‘ some very good and pious persons who are 
liable to despair upon an apprehension that they have commit- 
ted this great and unpardonable sin, and consequently are 
utterly incapable of ever being restored to the mercy and favor 
of God.” Having the example of the Pharisees before us, we 
at once see that this sin is hardly possible except in an age of 
miracles, which fall under our own eye, or otherwise appeal 
to us with something of the force of ocular demonstration. 


5 The evangelic history does not say that the Pharisees had committed the sin 
against the Holy Ghost; they appear only in the way of possibly doing it, and Jesus 
warns them of it.— O/shausen. The Pharisees were warned against a sin to which 
they were drawing perilously near.— Dr. Plumpire, in Bp. Ellicott's ‘‘ Handy Com. 
mentary.’’ 
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‘This was the case of the Pharisees,” continues the Arch- 
bishop, “‘ whom our Saviour chargeth with this sin. And no- 
body hath warrant to extend this sin any farther than this 
case ; and without good warrant it would be the most unchar- 
itable thing in the world to extend it any farther.” 6 

But this interpretation of the blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit is altogether too outward and matter-of-fact to meet the 
approval of all. Olshausen expresses something like amaze- 
ment that Reinhard should define it as “the sin of certain 
Jews, who, moved by the greatest obstinacy, charged the mira- 
cles of Jesus, the evidence of which they could not deny, with 
being produced by the devil.” With some others of the 
Lutheran Church, he wishes to find in this sin a deep ethical 
idea of the gravest importance for practical life, and therefore 
seeks to dissever the meaning of our Saviour’s words here 
from all merely locul and temporal relations. In his view, 
this blasphemy is no isolated act, but the culmination, the cli- 
max, of a long course of persistent and growing alienation 
from God and malignant opposition to the clearest proofs and 
the benignest spirit of the Gospel. Augustine had long before, 
after much shifting and indecision, and apparently in despair 
of interpreting the Saviour’s words in harmony with his theory 
of religion, finally settled perhaps upon the opinion that the 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit was ‘* hardness of heart to 
the end of life,” or what is now so well known as “final im- 
penitence.” Though we ought to add that this rather indefi- 
nite ** final”? extended in Augustine’s opinion, if he was con- 
sistent with himself, much beyond the limits of the present 
life; since he found in the words “neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come,” what he thought warranted the 
forgiveness of sins down to the last judgment.’ His words 
are, ‘If no sins are forgiven in that final judgment, I think 
that the Lord would not have said of a certain sin, ‘It shall 
be forgiven neither in this world nor that which is to come.’ ” 


6 Sermon 17, On the Sin against the Holy Ghost. 

7 Si nulla peccata remitterentur in judicio illo novissimo, puto quod Dominus non dix- 
isset de quoddam peccato: Non remittetur neque in hoc seculo, neque in futuro.— 
Contra Julian, Lib. IV., Cap. xv. 
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The misfortune with this view of the blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit, adopted by Augustine, Luther, Melancthon, and 
later by Olshausen and Dr. Schaff, is that whatever depth of 
ethical interest it may have, it is utterly wanting in Scripture 
proof or probability. That the seribes.and Pharisees did actu- 
ally blaspheme the Son of Man, is too manifest and substantial 
a fact to be sublimated away, and it is impossible to suppose 
that ovr Saviour set this over against another sin which bore no 
relation to it, and could by no metaphysical process be sug- 
gested by it. On the contrary, here are two instances of blas- 
phemy, differing only in the objects against which they are 
directed, Christ on one side, and the Holy Spirit on the other. 
One consisted in an overt, shameless act ; is the other to be 
denied this character? This is not to interpret Scripture, not 
to draw from it.its own proper meaning, but rather to put into 
it a meaning which we think it ought to have. Some of the 
older German divines so define the blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit as to make it peculiarly the sin of Christians. To blas- 
pheme the Spirit, one must, as the Apostle speaks, have been 
“once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and 
been made partakers of the Holy Ghost.” In this way also 
does Beza explain it as a universal apostasy from the Chris- 
tian religion, and gives us eight signs by which it is charac- 
terized ; while Dr. Schaff, in a definition too long to quote, and 
too comprehensive and involved to express in English, leaves 
us to infer that with some knowledge and experience of Divine 
things, it ends in a general revolt of all the human powers, 
and a hopeless confusion of flesh and spirit, good and evil, 
God and the Devil. Stich a result must be conceivable by the 
human mind, or so many would not look forward to it, but. it 
requires a great deal more faith, or a great deal less than we 
possess, to believe that God has created human souls and en- 
dowed them with powers so ample as to be able to swing them- 
selves entirely beyond his control and defeat the very purpose 
of their existence. Man was made for goodness, and virtue 
is the law of his being, as moral harmony is the end toward 
which the Divine Providence is ever moving. “Thou hast 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XVIII 10 
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made us for Thyself, and our heart is restless till it rests in 
Thee,” ® said Augustine, and he never uttered a profounder 
or more vital truth. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Certain Phases of our Growth. 


THE Universalist Church came into being under the push 
of most pregnant and aggressive convictions. The men who 
brought up its idea from the obscurity of fifteen centuries were 
filled with the purpose of converting the world to it. Without 
organization behind them, with no hope of support other than 
in the favor of Almighty God, against the combined opposition 
of the churches of the land, and the rooted and violent aver- 
sion of the masses, facing everywhere the hatreds, spites, argu- 
ments, and calumnies that struggled with each other for 
expression against them, they spoke their convictions with 
unflinching faithfulness and unbounded hope. Impatient of 
long abodes, they hurried from town to town. Hardly had 
they conquered a hearing in one place before their eagerness 
drove them to another. The needs of men and women igno- 
rant of the great faith, made them wanderers in the earth, but 
wanderers like the apostles of old, filled, mastered, and inspired 
by a purpose that made all of God’s earth a home, and every 
man a brother. This was the pioneer stage of our existence. 

Our people passed gradually out from it. They collected 
into bands for the support of their faith ; and for protection 
took on the bonds of legal organization. Whenever they 
could, they employed pastors; and gradually developed the 
means and methods of work essential to their efficiency. One 
at a time the travelling preachers became settled pastors, and 
the old preaching stations were either neglected altogether, or 
organized into parishes. In this initial work of organization 

8 Feciste nos ad te, et inquietum est cor nostrum, donec requiescat in te. 
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one necessary incident seemed to he the neglect of great num- 
bers of believers who were too scattered to be brought into 
organized relations with each other; they were thrown off 
from the growing body of the church, as the scales are thrown 
from the up-springing bud. 

Slowly and almost unconsciously the ties of sympathy and 
fellowship asserted their existence between the separate and 
independent societies; and slowly and almost unconsciously 
these ties grew in extension and strength. The spirit of union 
was in us from the start, kut it took years to form and estab- 
lish the body of our common life. Where it was convenient, 
the societies and their ministers gathered for mutual counsel 
and encouragement ; and decreed to meet at regular inter- 
vals. Through these rudimentary organs of one common life, 
the currents of one strength began to flow; and they gradu- 
ally grew, as new work was demanded of them, and new 
strength was given them. As events made possible, and needs 
demanded, these state organizations connected themselves in 
a general body; and our people began to be one in organiza- 
tion as in faith and purpose. 

This work of organization and growth was accompanied by 
its companion work of elimination. There were those among 
our people who opposed the progress of organization. They 
had been attracted to us by reason of our attack upon the 
prevalent theology of the times, yet had no other thought than 
to oppose, no other purpose than todestroy. Smarting under 
the restraint of unnatural ties, they refused to submit to any 
ties at all. Broken away from outworn, empty beliefs, they 
resented the adoption of even living principles in stated forms. 
Joined with them were men who feared organization as sub- 
ject to abuse, and liable to become arbitrary and artificial, who 
were too timid to follow an evident good through to its final 
use when possible abuses stood along the pathway. These 
people were many ; and there were times when it seemed as if 
they would prevail and stop all organization and construction 
among us. Many of our ministers preached against profes- 
sions of faith in a way to show their distrust of the value of 
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convictions, and against organization in a way to show utter 
disloyalty to all methods of work. The conventions that met 
in loose representation of our people were filled with men who 
resented everything that looked to a closer union of our 
churches. They are responsible for what is commonly called 
the “individualism ” of our Church. Had they really repre- 
sented the spirit that was radical in our life, our work would 
have ended with this generation ; as negation, distinction and 
timidity are incapable of growth or work. 

But our faith had positive principles pregnant of mighty 
truths and long-lived policies in social and religious enter- 
prise. It had men of positive convictions who meant to give 
them efficiency, practical men, who knew and determined to 
use their opportunities, men of great executive ability, who 
had the power to reach their aims. A battle was to be fought 
between these destructive spirits and their timid allies on one 
side, and these clear-sighted, resolute organizers on the other. 
The battle was fought, and the issue committed us to the work 
of organization. But the men who had opposed it were more 
or less separated from us by the issue. 

There should be no misunderstanding regarding this matter 
of organization. What we have really done is to declare our- 
selves one people in work as in faith. We have not put our- 
selves under the control of unnatural and external authority. 
The principle of our polity is that of representative govern- 
ment. We claim that we can decide what is right and wise 
for us to do, and that this decision can be executed by our 
selves who have adopted it. The canon by which the extent 
of organization is to be determined, is its naturalness and ne- 
cessity. Our people have committed themselves unreservedly 
to organization under this principle and canon. Henceforth 
we need fear no arbitrary authority, hesitate at no natural and 
needed measures, and attempt no artificial machinery. 

At this point we look at our future. Are we to havea 
fature ? Our really great work of organization ought to have 
long ago answered that question. Men do not organize for 
idleness and death. Our organization means new and increased 
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growth. But here again we are met by the old phenomena of 
elimination. There are those who have been and are among us 
who claim that our mission is nearly ended, and that the other 
churches are preparing to swallow us up. The time is favor- 
able for an analysis of this opinion. It is not a new opinion ; 
for it has operated among our people for a generation at least. 
It proceeds upon two grounds. First, that our mission is to 
overthrow the dugma of endless punishment, and second, that 
that work has been substantially done. 

There is no doubt that very many of our people have had 
but one incentive in their work in our chureh, and that to 
disprove the dogma of endiess punishment. With this mov- 
ing them, our earliest preachers most certainly waged definite 
warfare; and their preaching stirred deeply the minds of 
thinking men, attracted them to our churches, and involved 
them in our organization. But a little at a time the evangel- 
ical churches have softened their teaching of the obnoxious 
dogma, and under the push of public sentiment have dropped 
it almost entirely. At this point and all along the line with 
the decline of the interest in the debate these men have dropped 
out from our ranks ; and to-day thousands of them are con- 
nected with other churches. Their claim is that there is no 
substantial difference between churches. A great variety of 
causes other than that of religious conviction determine men’s 
church connections. But because the fathers fought the bat- 
tle against the dogma of endless misery, itis not to be assumed 
that this was their only purpose; far from it. A conviction 
deeper than denial, a principle wider than a single idea, a pur- 
pose grander than the love of destruction inspired them. A 
great system of faith lay germinant within the heart of their 
fervid teaching ; and the men who were content with denial, 
who could go no further than to combat the hated dogma, 
were only chaff to be thrown Off in the advancing life of the 
Church. 

The second ground of mistake, that the silence of the evan- 
gelical churches on the subject of endless punishment has 
taken away all characteristic difference between them and the 
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Universalist church, demands some attention. The dogma of 
endless misery is but a part of a great systefn, and in harmo- 
nious relations to other doctrines. It is consistent with pecu- 
liar ideas of God and His government, of Christ and his mis- 
sion, of man and the means of salvation. It is associated with 
fellow doctrines on inspiration, revelation, sin, and the atone- 
ment. Moreover the churches holding this system of faith, 
are organized upon it, and by means of influences growing out 
of it, and working through many generations. Yet again the 
motive of appeal by which each church gains and keeps its 
hold on men, and which is indelibly traced in the literature of 
each, is in vital accord with this system of faith. How far 
had silence on the question of endless punishment gone to 
obliterate the difference between the Universalist Church and 
these other churches? The bare asking of the question brings 
its own answer. These “liberal” preachers who are silent— 
what have they done? They are content with vague doubts 
upon a single point ; and on that few of them have thie cour- 
age of their convictions. The great system lies almost wholly 
untouched in the background; the powerful organizations 
standing upon the system are untouched ; the old motives aré 
still urged. These “liberal” preachers who are “ to leaven 
the old theology ” have gone no further than to raise the ques- 
tion of their right to stand within the bodies to which they 
have been attached. Unfortunate is that man who, having 
the positive faith of Universalism, finds himself within those 
churches! He must stifle his convictions, or barter them in 
dishonor. The dream of reconstructing the theology, organi- 
zation, and motives of the evangelical churches, is the dream 
of madmen. How far doubt and denial may prevail among 
them is a question open for the decision of history ; but com- 
mon sense and history alike tell us that the work is the work 
of discord and disintegration alone. There is no positive 
principle within this “liberal”” movement pregnant and pow- 
erful enough to re-organize the atoms. The evangelical 
churches will throw off the discordant elements for very self- 
protection. If they are ever organized, it must be upon some 
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principle that is positive and has wide-reaching and definite 
relations to the world of religious thought, that has an efficient 
system of organization, and a motive born of its faith. 

Here we come again upon the work we are todo. It ought 
to be very clear tous. We have a faith that is germinant of 
great doctrines upon every important topic within the field of 
religious life: It is for us to work them out. Other doc- 
trines upon these topics have set these faculties of men at vari- 
ance with each other, have plunged the thinkers of the world 
into discord, and lost to the Christian Church the service of 
thousands of earth’s wisest men. We can remove this discord, 
and make the Christian Church the home of every thinking 
man. No nobler work can be done than to develop the doc- 
trines that lie ungrown within the faith of our Church. 

We have only fairly begun our work of organization. We 
have adopted a form and principle, whose growth and appli- 
cation is far beyond our present realization. There are cer- 
tain things to be done in the near future, which we are begin- 
ning to do already, and which need to be hastened in all wise 
ways: 

1. The determination of the limits to the provinces of our 
State and General Conventions. In the past, each has claimed 
work that belonged to the other, and now we are in some dan- 
ger of confusion in the matter. This is the fruitful cause of 
suspicion and timidity, and ties our hands oftentimes. We 
should clear up the field as quickly as possible, that we may 
work with heartier courage. 

2. The development of our Missionary work. This is being 
left largely to the States ; as the present need seems to be the 
economy and consolidation of our present forces. But here 
our means of work are crude and unformed. We need better 
system, more carefully considered methods. The time is 
coming when we shall need to reach out beyond our present 
borders and carry our work into new fields where no organi- 
zation exists to-day. 

8. Some method of collecting funds from all our people. 
At present, not one family in ten of our people contributes to 
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our general work. The need here is two-fold. We need some 


way to reach every one, and we need to reach them with ap- 
peals for definite objects. With our present methods, no mat- 
ter how faithful our general officers may be, their appeals are 


shot off into the air, and if they hit, it is by chance. Then 


the appeals are made for general objects, which have no mean- 
ing to the minds of nine hundred and ninety-nine thousandths 


of our people. It is idle to assume perfect knowledge, on the 
part of our pecple, of the use of the funds they have given; it 
doesn’t exist ; and will not exist until the objects are put down 
in black and white for the eyes of our people when they are 
asked to give. When we have established some definite 


method of appeal, and presented definite objects to be gained 
by our money, our people will not only all of them give, but 


give liberally, and at the same time take a deeper and more 
intelligent interest in the details of our work: for our people 
are naturally as generous as any in the land; they are a pru- 
dent people, however, and want to kuow what their money 
goes for. 

4. The development and strengthening of the executive 
branch of our various organizations. We have put our legis- 
lative and judicial branches into comparatively efficient order ; 
but the hold of our executive power upon our work is weak. 
We make a thousand resolves and have no way of carrying 
them out. Legislation alone is like a community of males, 
barren of offspring. 

Beside this work in our thought and organization, we have 
a great work to do with the motive that is peculiar to our 
faith. The old motives and appeals of the churches are losing 
force with every year ; and if ever man is to ve saved from sin 
and its consequences, new motives must be used, new and 
more efficient appeals must be made. It is given us to have 
a faith in the all-conquering love of God; in the certain tri- 
umph of good, in the brotherhood of man, and the deathless 
image of God implanted in every human soul. The Enthusi- 
asm of Humanity that has power to stir the noblest impulses 
of our nature, and by its very presence redeem us from sin, 
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burns within the heart of our faith. It is the spirit of the 
kingdom of God that for all these past centuries has been 
struggling within the deadness of the churches. It is for us 
to frec it from the incubus of hate and fear and faithlessness 


and give it free course in the body of the Christian Church. 
Here is our work: To appeal to men in the love of God, 

to work for the sinful and suffering ; to unite them in a great 

church, in which the free mind of each helps to make up the 


decisions upon the work, in which loyalty to moral obligation 
is the strong tie that binds every heart to the decision, and in 
which the faith professed leads every mind to its highest wis- 


dom and every conscience to its finest issues, 


ARTICLE X. 
Lessing’s Theological Opinions. 


Gotthold Ephraim Lessing’s simmtliche Schriften. Heransgegeben von Karl Lach- 
mann. Aufs neue durchgesehen und vermehrt von Wendelin von Maltzahn. 12 Bde 
in 18, 8vo. Leipzig, 1853-57. ; 


Gotthold Ephraim Lessing als Theologe, Dargestellt von Carl Schwartz, a. o. Profes- 
sor der Theologie au der Universitat Halle. Ein Beitrag zur Geschiehte der Theologie 
im 18 ten Jahrhundert. Halle, 1854. 


The Life and Works of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. From the German of Adolphe 
Stahr. Ry E. P. Evans, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages and Literature in the 
University of Michigan. In two volumes. Boston, 1866. 


Lessing. By James Sime. In two volumes, with Portraits. London: Triibner & 
Co. Boston: Houghton & Osgood. 1877. (The English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, extra Series, Volumes I and II.) 


The Education of the Human Race. By Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Translated by 
the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, M. A. London, 1872. 


Cambridge Free Thoughts, and Letters on Bibliolatry. Translated from the Ger- 
man of G. E. Lessing. ndon, 1877. 


It is now about one hundred years since the death of 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, Poet, Dramatist, Critic and Theo- 
logian. Time, which tests all things, has established the fame 
of this remarkable man as having exerted the most powerful 
influence on the thought of the world of all the thinkers of 
his restless and productive age. An adequate appreciation of 
his mind, in all the phases and directions of its manifold activ- 
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ity, would require a critical review of the history of thought 
during the last half cf the eighteenth century, so fundamental 
were the principles which he established in every department 
of literature or art to which he applied himself. An original 
and powerful poet and dramatist, and the master of a prose 
style unequalled for clearness, vivacity and force, for precision 
and a sparkling, dramatic quality so rare in his countrymen, 
he has not only left works which rank among the classics of 


the literature of his nation, but has established his claim to 
immortality rather as a teacher than a creator, as an instiga- 
tor of thought than a thinker, as an indicator of methods and 
principles of research, than an investigator, in a word, rather 
as an eager, restless truth-seeker, than a creative artist at lei- 
sure. His true fame and place in history will be determined, 
not by his “ Emilia Golotti,’”’ and “* Nathan the Wise,”’ but by 
his “ Dramaturgy,” the ** Education of the Human Race,” 
and “ Laocoon.” Jn his esthetic criticism, his merciless ex- 
posure of the depraved and false in the popular literary models 
of his countrymen, in his purification of the reigning taste, and 
his assignment of their proper limits to the several arts, he 
made possible the great classic productions of the German 
national literature. In his theological criticism, in his won- 
derful historical intuition, in his fearless vindication of the 
true province and rights of reason, in his rehabilitation of 
Protestantism, and in his clear and radical distinction of letter 
and spirit, of Bible and Christianity, he laid the foundations 
of modern scientific theology, and became the spiritual pro- 
genitor of the Schleiermachers, Rothes and Keims of the nine- 
teenth century. 

A true appreciation of Lessing’s spirit and influence begins 
and ends with the understanding and study of him as a Critie. 
And while in no one has the spirit of criticism ever found a 
more complete embodiment, and ever realized more success- 
fully and with more energetic and many-sided activity its 
legitimate ends than in him, so no one has ever apprehended 


1‘ Vormals im Leben ehrten wir Dich als einen der Gotter,— 
Nun Du todt bist so herrscht uber die Geister Dein Geist.”"— Goethe. 
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better than he its true office and limitations. The whole 
striving of his life, the sole object of his tireless energy was 
directed to the discovery and elaboration of the principles un- 
derlying the chief objects of intellectual pursuit — literature, 
art, science and theology. And in this work he never lost 
sight of the great ends of all true criticism — founding, and 
building. He never stopped with division, separation and de- 
nial, but advanced with sure instinct to combination and the 


discovery of new relations. Frederick Schlegel has happily 
characterized his criticism, in contrast with the negative, as 
the productive. Through the destruction of falsehoods, the 
dethroning of venerated authorities, relentless iconoclasm, 


scathing ridicule and unsparing exposure of hollow preten- 


sion and respectable mediocrity, there appear a creative pur- 
pose, a striving to find room for truth where the rubbish of 
tradition has been removed, and a genuine constructive aim. 


Although radical and destructive in his criticism, he never 
destroys for the sake of destroying, or because he finds pleas- 


ure in destruction as such, but for the sake of a true, conserva- 
tive object kept ever in view — for the sake of an Ideal which 
is only to be realized by conflict and the overthow of princi- 
palities and powers. 

To say that Lessing was a doubter expresses the truth 
respecting the tendency of his mind, but not the whole truth. 
His whole life was occupied with investigation, the testing of 
opinions, the combatting of established tenets and venerated 
traditions. Doubt precedes all work of this kind, and is an 
essential element of the critical mind. If, according to the 
highest authority, it is the beginning of philosophy, it is no 
less the beginning of critical research, and the first step in the 
investigation that leads to progress through the rejection or 
overthrow of traditional errors. The critic, who is necessa- 
rily a doubter, suspected, as he always is, by the timid and 
hated by the time-serving, is the true pioneer of intellectual 
progress. He is the benefactor of his kind, who is least under- 
stood and least appreciated of all men in his own age. Hisis 
the unwelcome task of assaulting what is most venerated, and 
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dethroning what is most worshipped. His is the fate to be 
censured and maligned, as the destroyer of the truth, and to 
await in vain in his own time the recognition and gratitude of 
men, that he may establish principles to which eternal honor 
shall at length be accorded, and win a fame that comes too 
late to be enjoyed. But doubt, essential element as it was in 
the mind of Lessing as a critic, was by no means a dominant 
tendency in his thought. His ruling passion was the search 
after truth. He not only maintained the right of free inves- 
tigation, and the testing of accepted opinions and beliefs, but 
found in this occupation the highest satisfaction. To him the 
peaceful possession of truth yielded nojoy. It was intellectual 
death. ‘ Not the truth,” he says in an oft-quoted passage of 
the “ Duplik,’*? “ of which a man is, or believes himself to be, 
possessed, but the sincere effort he has made to come behind 
the truth, makes the worth of the man. For not through the 
possession, but through the investigation of truth does he 
develop his powers. Possession makes the miad stagnant, 
indolent, proud. If God held enclosed in His right hand all 
truth, and in His left simply the ever-moving impulse towards 
truth, although with the condition that I should eternally err, 
and said to me, ‘ Choose!’ I should humbly bow before His 
left hand, and say, ‘Father, give! Pure truth is for Thee 
alone!’ ” 

“The Luther of the eighteenth century,” is a title which 
Lessing’s friends have often given him. And though the two 
men were strikingly unlike in many prominent qualities, there 
is a fitness in the comparison in the sense that Lessing may 
be said to have been the first after Luther to carry Protestant- 
ism to its logical consequences, in so far as he represented its 
critical spirit, the authority of reason as against the domina- 
tion of the Church, the right of free investigation, and the most 
liberal toleration. He was the ideal Protestant in an age of 
degenerate Protestantism. ‘ Luther,” he exclaims, “ great, 
misjudged man! Thou hast freed us from the yoke of Tradi- 


tion, who shall free us from the intolerable yoke of the Let- 
2 Sammtliche Schriften, x. p. 53. 
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ter? Who shall finally teach us a Christianity as thou wouldst 
now teach it, as Christ himself would teach it?” Holding 
as he did the untrammelled search after truth to be the su- 
preme object of intellectual pursuit, he could not but have a 
deep and intense repugnance to sectarianism. For it is of the 
very nature of a sect that it takes a supposed truth under its 
protection, and by the assumption that it possesses a finality, 
a completed system which is to be defended, and which it is 
treason to doubt, stifles or suppresses the spirit of investiga- 
tion, and engenders in the mind a comfortable self-satisfaction 
and an indolent coutent. Hence it is not surprising to hear 
him say: “ I hate from the bottom of my heart all people who 
wish to found sects. For not error, but sectarian error, yes, 
even sectarian truth makes the unhappiness of men, or would 
make it if truth should found a sect.” To what extent the 
sectarian abuses which passed under his notice may be respon- 
sible for the vigor of the above-quoted expression, we cannot 
tell; but to one whose whole warfare was against dogmatism 
and intolerance, such a feeling is natural, and, where sectari- 
anism is but another name for these, the sign of intellectual 
and moral health. | | 

Lessing’s attitude towards theology is somewhat perplexing 
at the first view. He early showed a decided repugnance to 
theological studics, and while in the University at Leipzig, 
frankly wrote his father that he was deficient in all the quali- 
fications for the clerical calling. And after leaving the Uni- 
versity, where he attended no lectures on theology, he wrote 
in 1768 to Ebert: “ With the pro and contra concerning relig- 
ion I am utterly satiated ; write rather of carved gems; you 
will then do little good, to be sure, but also little harm.” 
From a right understanding of the real character of his mind, 
we must conclude that such utterances as this were called forth 
more by disgust at the manner in which theological dis- 
cussion was carried on, than by a genuine dislike of theology 
itself. Lessing’s interest in theology, especially in the criti- 
cal principles which lie at the foundation of all investigation 
in this science, and determine the character of all conclusions 
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reached in its study, was really deep and intense. But he 
had no patience either with flippant denial or with bungling 
defence. The effect upon his mind of the perusal of the writ- 
ings on both sides of the great controversy over religion which 
was raging in his time is strikingly exhibited in a passage 
from his “ Bibliolotrie,” where, after speaking of his eager 
study of these writings at a time when they were the fashion, 
he says: * The more decisive the writers on both sides become, 
the more I felt that the effect which each produced 
upon me was not the desired effect. . . . The more con- 
vincingly the one wished to prove Christianity to me, the more 
doubtful [ became. The more courageously and triumphantly 
the other sought to bring it to the ground, the more I felt in- 
clined at least to maintain it sincerely in my heart.” 8 
A mind of the vigor and penetration of Lessing’s could not 
long hold the attitude indicated in this passage. He did not 
wish to see Christianity overthrown, nor could he endure an 
irrational defence of it — a defence which only loaded it down 
with the rubbish of orthodox dogmas. And yet, even after he 
had entirely broken with the orthodox creed, he retained a 
certain respect for it in comparison with the impudent neolo- 
giaus of the day. In answer to a friend, who had reproached 
him with favoring the orthodox in some of his publications, 
he exclaims: ‘* What have I to do with the orthodox? I de- 
spise them as much as you do; but I despise still more our 
new-fashioned clergy, who are far too little of theologians, and 
not nearly philosophers enough.” Satisfied with neither of 
the parties in the controversy, he was obliged to strike out for 
himself a new way both of attack and defence — attack upon 
dogma, defence of religion. The attitude which he assumed 
toward the great religious movement, to which it was reserved 
for him to give a new direction and impulse, is indicated in a 
letter to his brother, written in 1777: “I grudye that one 
should seek to enlighten the world? I do not heartily wish 
that every one should think rationally respecting religion? I 
should detest myself it I had any other aim than to promote 
8 Saimmtl. Schr. XI. (2 te Abth), p. 170. 
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these great objects. Let me, however, do this in my own way. 
And what is simpler than this way? I do not wish to keep 
the impure water, which has long ceased to be fit for use; I 
only do not wish to see it poured out before we know where 
to obtain purer; I only do not wish that it should be poured 
out without consideration whether or not the child is -there- 
alter to be bathed in the drippings of the dunghill. And what 
is our new-fashioned theology, as opposed to orthodoxy, but 
. the drippings of the dunghill as opposed to pure water? With 
orthodoxy, thank God, we were pretty well done. . . We 
are agreed in considering our old religious system untrue, but 
I could not say with you that it is a patchwork made by bung- 
lers and half philosophers. I know nothing in the world in 
which human penetration has been more displayed aud prac- 
tised than in this. A patchwork made by bunglers and half 
philosophers is the religious system which they now wish to 
put in the place of the old. . . . And yet you misconstrue 
me in defending the old? My neighbor’s house threatens to 
fall in ruins. If my neighbor wishes to carry it away, I will 
honestly help him. He will not, however, carry it away, but 
to the complete ruin of my house, insists on building under it 
and propping it up. He must stop that, or I shall treat his 
falling house exactly as if it were my own.” * That is to say, 

4Saimmtl. Schr. XII., p. 484. 
no half measures in the inevitable ‘“‘ clearing up” process ; no 
“helping the downfall of the the most frightful structure of 
nonsense only under the pretext of giving it a new founda- 
tion”? ; away with the “ falling house ” of orthodoxy, and let 
us build a new structure in its place; but away, too, with a 
false and shallow “ enlightenment,” which is neither conserv- 
ative of anything, nor radical enough to supply the impulse or 
the principles for a genuine reform. 

It is only from this point of view and in the light of these 
revelations of his feelings in reference to the theological con- 
troversies of his time that Lessing’s motives and conduct in 
the celebrated ‘“ Fragment-Controversy ” can be understood 
and appreciated. Why should he, a believer in the Christian 
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religion, give to the world a collection of writings (which 
without his intervention might have remained unknown), the 
object of which was to destroy faith in Revelation and under- 
mine historical Christianity? The answer appears obvious 
from the considerations given above. Weary of the weakness 
and frivolity, the flippancy and superficiality of the assailants 
of the popular faith, and disgusted with the timidity, shallow- 
ness and dogmatism of its apologists in the orthodox camp, he 
wanted to transfer the contest, once for all, to the only ground 
on which it could be fought out with any hope of a definite 
result. Here, as everywhere, he proceeded as a Critic; and 
with the instinct of a critic he saw that the kernel of the con- 
troversy was historical, and that. the battle must be decided by 
the determination of the relation of Religion and its Records. 
Brushing aside all shallow theories of Accommodation and the. 
reconciling of contradictions, futile wranglings over construc- 
tions, and unfruitful refinements of the letter, he saw that the 
real question was whether the truth, and hence the value and 
authority, of revelation depends on the infallibility of its record. 
With the same critic’s instinct he perceived that the writings 
which had come into his possession, however he might disa- 
gree with their conclusions on many points, handled in a vig- 
orous and masterly way the questions which were fundamental 
in the whole controversy. He recognized in their author the 
one among all the assailants of positive religion who came 
nearest to his ideal of a genuine combatant; and he only 
wished he “ might soon awaken a man who should come as 
near to his ideal of a genuine champion of religion.” 

It was in the controversy kindled by the * Fragments” that 
Lessing’s principal theological utterances were called forth. 
In 1768 died in Hamburg, Herman Samuel Reimarus, Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in the Hamburg Academical 
Gymnasium, celebrated for his philological attainments and 
for acuteness and profundity in philosophy. He left a work 
in manuscript on which he had labored for many years, enti- 
tled, “‘ Apology for the Rational Worshippers of God ” (Apol- 
ogie oder Schutzschrift fiir die verniinttigen Verehrer Gottes). 
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Lessing, taking up his residence in Hamburg at. about this 
time, was for several years an intimate guest of the family of 
Reimarus, with whose daughter Eliza, a woman of remarkable 
endowments and rare culture, he formed a strong friendship, 
which continued until his death. Itis probable that he received 
from her a copy of her father’s work, and took it with him to 
Wolfenbiitel, on receiving the appointment as librarian at this 
place. With this work, which had been written by its author 
for his “ own repose of mind,” and which was not intended 
for publication during his life-time,® Lessing was profoundly 
impressed. He resolved to take advantage of his freedom 
from the censorship of the government as librarian at Wolfen- 
biitel, and give at least portions of it to the world as one of the 
treasures of the library. 

The publication commenced in 1774, under the general title 
of ‘* Fragments of an Anonymous Writer” (Fragmente eines 
Ungenanten), with the issue of a piece on the “ Toleration of 
Deists,” in which the author maintains that the adherents of 
the religion of reason ought to enjoy from the State as much 
toleration as heathens, Jews and Turks. The persecutions 
which they suffer arise, he says, from the fact that the coars- 
est superstition is favorably regarded as after all a kind of 
faith by the priests and authorities, while the pursuit ‘of 
knowledge excites their distrust. This was followed in 1777 
by a volume of five Fragments under the general title, 
“ Something more from the Papers of the Anonymous Writer, 
concerning Revelation.” The titles were: “Of the Crying 
down of Reason in the Pulpit”; “ Impossibility of a Revela- 
tion which all Men can Rationally Believe”; “The Passage 
of the Israelites through the Red Sea”; “ That the Books of 
the Old Testament were not Written to Reveal a Religion ” ; 
“ Concerning the History of the Resurrection.” The “ bold- 
est and strongest,” the Fragment, ‘‘ Concerning the Purpose 


5 The publication was to be delayed “ until more enlightened times.” And the an- 
thor’s wish was realized to the extent that, with the exception of the fragments pub- 
lished by Lessing, the whole work remained as a MS. in the libraries of Hamburg till 
1851, when its publication was commenced in Friedner's Theologische Zeitschrift, by 
Dr. Klose. 


NEW SERIES VOL XVIII 11 
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of Jesus and his Disciples,’ was reserved for the last, and 
published as a separate book in 1778. 

Our limits will not permit anything like an analysis of the 
contents of these celebrated Fragments, and we must content 
ourselves with such a general outline of them as will exhibit 
the theme of Lessing’s contribution to the controversy which 
they excited. In the Fragment on the “ Impossibility of a 
- Revelation,” &c., the writer maintains that the historical evi- 
dence for a revelation loses weight with each succeeding age ; 
that no one faith can be accepted by all the different races of 
the world on account of their diversities and their attach- 
ment to their peculiar religions; that Christianity could 
never have been ordained as the religion of all men, from the 
fact that only a comparatively small number have ever heard 
of it. The fifth Fragment assails the Old Testament as a 
revelation on the ground that it lacks the essential marks of 
a revelation in not containing the doctrines of the immortality 
of the soul and of future rewards and punishments. The fun- 
damental thought of the last Fragment was that Christianity 
as it is set forth in the New Testament is an after thought of 
the evangelists, and does not fairly represent the spirit and 
intention of Christ, who stood wholly on the ground of Juda- 


ism, the secular Messianic expectations of the sensuous He- 
brew. The faith which he required was not a faith in certain 
doctrines nor in his Divine Sonship, but only in himself as 
the expected Messiah or temporal king of his nation. The 
followers of Christ, especially the apostles, who expected to 
sit in his kingdom on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel, were disappointed in all their hopes by his death, 
and were consequently compelled to change the entire system, 
and to teach, instead of a temporal Messiah crowned with 
victory, a suffering and risen Messiah, who was to return. for 
judgment. This point of view is justified by reference to the 
fact that the prophecies of the Old Testament which are referred 
in the Gospels to a suffering Messiah, his death and resurrec- 
tion, and a universal, spiritual Christianity, are grossly mis- 
applied and distorted from their original meaning by the arbi- 
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trary interpretations of the writers, whose “ metamorphosed 
system” required such arbitrariness of interpretation. The 
stories of the resurrection and ascension are fabricated. Christ 
understood by the Kingdom ot Heaven, whose approach he 
announced, nothing but the Kingdom of God in the ordinary 
Jewish sense — the fulfilment of a long-cherished hope in the 
coming of an Anointed, t. e., a King, who should restore the 
ancient glory and dominion of the nation. 

These Fragments were accompanied with observations of 
Lessing’s own, which are probably not to be taken as expres- 
sions of his deliberate opinions, but as intended to soften the 
effect of the statements of Reimarus. Admittiug, for exam- 
ple, that the Old Testament does not teach the immortality of 
the soul, he urges that it is illogical to conclude that therefore 

it does not contain a revelation. Why should a revelation be 
supposed to communicate absolute truth? It may be adapted to 
the stage of intelligence and culture of those who receive it, 
and so be incomplete without thereby losing its character as 
a revelation. Lessing makes no attempt in his remarks on 
the fifth Fragment to reconcile the contradictions of the Gos- 
pels in the accounts of the Resurrection. But he does not 
consider the inference of the Fragmentist logical. For the 


contradictions are not those of the actual witnesses, but only 
of those who report what the witnesses claim to have seen. 
And even if the witnesses themselves had contradicted each 
other—as they probably did—that would prove nothing, 
since it is impossible for any one to give at all times precisely 
the same account of any event whcih he has witnessed. The 
broad fact is that the cause which depended upon the credi- 
ble evidence of these witnesses has won. Christianity has 
triumphed over the heathen and Jewish religions. It is 
there.’ But this is not all. Suppose, says Lessing, all the 
objections urged in the Fragments were proved to be well- 
founded ; suppose it were found necessary to give up the 


6 Schwarz, Lessing als Theologe, p. 114. Stahr, Life and Works ot Lessing 
p- 242. 


7 Simmtl. Schr. X., p. 88. Sime II., p. 198. 
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Bible altogether, what then? Would it be necessary to give up 
Christianity? The theologian might be perplexed, the Chris- 
tian would remain unaffected. ‘“ What has the Christian to 
do with the hypotheses, the explanations, the proofs of the 
theologian? To him it is once for all there, the Christianity 
which he feels to be true, and in whiclr he feels himself so 
happy. If the paralytic feels the beneficent shock of the elec- 
tric spark, what does it matter to him whether Nollet, or 
Franklin, or neither of them is right? In short, the letter is 
.not the spirit, andthe Bible is not religion. Consequently 
accusations against the letter and against the Bible, are not 
also accusations against the spirit and against religion.’® 

The last passage gives the key note to the observations on the 
Fragments. In reply to the outcry of the guardians of the 
orthodox faith against the danger of publishing such bold in- 
vestigations and radical criticisms of the Biblical records, he 
not only maintains that such criticism can work no injury to 
religion, whatever may be its effect on the dogmas of the 
church, but also that the freest investigation is the uncon- 
ditioned right of every man —a right which a protestant 
should be the last to yield. In regard to all subjects, he 
contends, criticism must have unrestricted scope and applica- 
tion, and the Rible must come to its searching tests as well 
as art or the drama. For the Bible as a writing, as a record, 
has a literary character and a historical origin, or in other 
words, a human element which can only be appreciated by 
applying to its investigation precisely the same tests that we 
apply to any other writing. There is not only a great deal in 
the Bible which does not affect religion, but a great deal which 
does not help prove religion. The proof of Christianity can- 
not be rested on anything historical, is the proposition main- 
tained in the little writing directed against one of the 
assailants of the Fragments, the Director Schumann at Han- 
over, and entitled “On the Demonstration of the Spirit and 
of Power.”® Hence miracles, which are of a purely historical 
nature as they come to us furnish no proof of the truth of 

8 Simmtl. Schr. X., p. 14. Sime, sbid. 9 Sammtl. Schr. X., p. 39. 
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Christianity, of the authority of Christ. Without discussing 
the possibility or credibility of miracles, or denying that the 
narratives which record them have as high a probability as 
any other historical narratives, he simply denies that they can 
be made a ground for believing in truths of another and a 
higher order. “If I have nothing historically to urge against 
the statement that Christ raised a dead man to life, must I 
therefore consider it true that God has a Son who is of the 
same nature as He? In what relation does my incapacity to 
adduce any important argument against the former stand to 
my obligation to believe something against which my reason 
rebels? If I have nothing historically to urge against the 
statement that this Christ himself rose from the dead, must I 
therefore consider it true that this risen Christ was the Son of 
God?” If, now, it be urged that this same Christ claimed to 
be the Son of God, still it is only historically certain that he 
made such aclaim. And if, finally, appeal be made to the 
authority of his biographers as inspired and infallible men, it 
must be answered that it is only historically certain that they 
were so inspired and infallible. “ That, that is the foul, wide 
ditch across which I am unable to spring, however often and 
earnestly I make the attempt. If any one can help me over, 
let him do it; I entreat him, I conjure him. He will deserve 
a divine reward from me.” ” To state the matter in a single 
proposition, Lessing’s proposition is, that ‘if no historical 
truth can be demonstrated, then nothing can be demonstrated 
through historical truths. That is, continyent historical truths 
can never become the proof of necessary truths of reason.” 1 

It was in this way that Lessing sought to formulate the dis- 
tinction, which has since become so vital in theology, between 
the Transient and the Permanent in Christianity, or rather in 


10 Simmtl, Schr, X. p. 40. In.the same connection also: “ But with that his- 
turical truth, to spring over to a wholly different class of truths; to require of me to 
change all my metaphysical and moral notions; to demand of me to alter all my fun- 
damental ideas of the nature of God, because I can offer no credible evidence against 
the resurrection of Christ; if that is not a peraBaos és ado yevos then I do 
not know what Aristotle meant by these words.” 


11 Simmtl, Schr, X., p. 39. 
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the New Testament. According to his view the truths of the 
Christian revelation depend in no way for their verification 
on the contingent and temporary histerical facts with which 
they stand connected in the New Testament. Of an entirely 
different character are such historical elements of Christianity 
as contain and express what is essential and ideal, eternal, 
moral and religious truths, and as confirm themselves from 
age to age in the religious consciousness of men. If his- 
torical criticism establishes the fact that miracles were 
_ wrought, then we have only a historical fact. We simply 
know from this fact that eighteen hundred years ago miracles 
were necessary to awaken the faith of men then living, to 
whom they may have been “the demonstration of the spirit 
and of power.” But for us there are only accounts of miracles. 
That these wonderful works, believed in and reported as tem- 
porary phenomena of an age long passed, are not essential in 
the evidence for Christianity is shown by the fact that they 
have not continued, and hence can no longer be adduced as 
evidence, because their own proof, depending on a process of 
historical and critical investigation, can never be beyond 
question. And if the most stupendous miracle wrought 
before our eyes could not make us believe in the divine au- 
thority of the miracle-worker, if his teachings were unreason- 
able and incredible, how can we establish our faith in the 
divine origin of Christianity on accounts of miracles, the credi- 
bility of which depends on the doubtful issue of critical and 
historical research?. Why bring such evidence for truths 
which must first be believed on other grounds? ‘ What 
then obliges me to believe in them? Nothing but the doc- 
trines themselves, which eighteen hundred years ago were so 
new, so strange to the whole compass of truths then known, 
that nothing Jess than miracles and fulfilled prophesies were 
required in order to call the attention of the multitude to 
them.” # 

It were a gross misinterpretation of Lessing to construe 
these statements as attacks on Christianity. His object was 


12 Sdmmtl, Schr, X., p. 4 
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to change the ground of its defence. By criticism he would 
free it from criticism. To do this he believed it must be set 
free from history, removed from the so-called historical basis. 
He has, perhaps, been rightly interpreted as teaching that the 
historical as such can never be the foundation of faith, of the 
deepest reconciliation, repose and felicity of the inner life. 
Otherwise this felicity would be in constant dependence on 
on the operations of criticism, and this repose a continual un- 
rest. He would maintain this position in order the more 
fully to accord to criticism its rights, and leave to faith full 
security and quiet. For when the historical accounts about 
primitive Christianity are identified with Christianity itself, 
neither criticism nor faith has its rights. Either the former 
is condemned to silence because attacks upon history are 
regarded as attacks upon Christianity, or the latter is kept in 
rigid unrest and insecurity because dependent on every critic 
and his dictum. Not, then, in a Christianity which is iden- 
tified with its records, and made to depend on the opinions 
_ of the evangelists, their interpretations and expectations, nor 
on views about the person of Christ, whether held by the early 
church, or crystalized in later dogmas, can the believer find 
security and peace in believing, and an impregnable position 
for defence. He can find those only in the Religion of Christ. 
‘‘ Whether Christ was more than man” writes Lessing in the 
“Testament of John,” “is a problem; that he was a true 
man is undeniable. Consequently, the religion of Christ and 
the Christian religion are two entirely different things. The 
religion of Christ is that which he himself knew and practiced 
as aman, and which every man can have in common with 
him. The Christian religion is that which assumes it as true 
that he was more than man and makes him as such an object 
of veneration. In the Gospels the religion of Christ is con- 
tained in the clearest words, but the Christian religion so un- 
certainly and ambiguously that there is hardly a single 
passage to which two men have ever attached the same 
meaning.” 
18 Schwarz, Lessing als Theologe, p. 154. 
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This “ religion of Christ” was for Lessing contained in 
Love, whose fruits towards God are worship, obedience, con- 
secraticn, and towards men self-sacrifice, helpfulness, sym- 
pathy, humanity, toleration. This thought appears in his 
earliest theological writing on the Morovians, whom he com- 
mends for having turned aside from false science or useless 
dogmatic speculation and its conceit to “ the practical, simple, 
sacrificing Christianity of the heart.’? This, too, is the 
ground thought of his last and most important work, Nathan 
the Wise, in which the whole emphasis is laid on the moral, 
practical spirit of religion, while the historical and dogmatic 
are characterized as that in all religions which possesses about 
the same value and is alike uncertain. Which is the true 
religion of all those that claim to be such, can alone be de- 
cided by the fruits which each one bears. “The right ring 
possesses the wonderful power of making its wearer beloved of 
God and men.” The fruits of religion he sets over against 
all narratives of legends and miracles which are gathered 
about the history of the origin of Christianity. “ Christianity 
has borne fruits. Shall I not be permitted to satisfy my 
hunger with them, because I do not even deny, but simply let 
alone the pious legends as to the way in which the seed was 
scattered ?’? 4 The Permanent and Transient in Christianity 
are further illustrated by the figure of a building and the 
scaffolding necessary to its construction. ‘“‘The miracles 
wrought by Christ and his disciples were the scaffolding and 
not the building. The scaffolding is torn down as soon as the 
building is completed. He must be very little interested in 
the building who thinks its excellence can only be proved by 
the scaffolding which has been torn away.” 

The most complete and comprehensive statement of Les- 
sing’s position in the controversy over the Fragments, and of 
his attitude towards the whole question of the relation of 
Christianity to its records, is contained in the Axioms, ” or 

14 Simmtl, Schr, X., p. 38. 


156 Axiomata, wenn es deren in dergleichen Dingen giebt. Simmtl; Sehr, X., Dp 
29. 
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ten propositions, of which he says their truth will admit of no 
doubt if their -words are only rightly understood. There is 
scarcely an objection that can be raised to his position to 
which these propositions do not contain his answer. 

1. The Bible obviously contains more than belongs to 
religion. 

2. It isa mere hypothesis that the Bible is equally infal- 
lible as regards this excess. 

8. The letter is not the spirit, and the Bible is not 
religion. 

4. Consequently, objections to the letter and to the Bible 
are not objections to the spirit and to religion. ® 

5. There was also a religion before there was a Bible. 

6. Christianity existed before the evangelists and the 
Apostles had written. Sometime elapsed before the first of 
them wrote, and a considerable time before the whole canon 
was completed. 

7. However much, therefore, may depend upon these 
writings, the whole truth of the Christian religion can not pos- 
sibly rest upon them. 

8. If there was a period when Christianity had taken pos- 
session of many souls, and when, nevertheless, not a letter of 
what has come down to us was written, then it must be pos- 
sible that all which the evangelists and apostles have written 
might be lost, and yet the religion taught by them would 
abide. 

9. Religion is not true because the evangelists and apostes 
taught it; but they taught it because it is true. 

10. By its (religion’s) inner truth the Scriptures must be 
interpreted ; and. no traditions or transmitted records can 
give it inner truth if it has none. 

In the “ necessary answer to a very unnecessary question ” 77 
directed against his principal opponent, Pastor Goeze of 
Hamburg, he elucidates the 7th and 8th of the above proposi- 
tions in twenty statements of facts derived from the history 

16 “ The least pointing of the finger directed against religion is assassination.” 

17 Sammtl, Schr, X., p. 80.. 
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of the first three or four centuries of the Christian church. 
The following are some of the most important : 

The Regula fide (that is, the confessions of faith of the 
early church) is not drawn from the writings of the New 
Testament. 

This Regula fidet existed before a single book of the New 
Testament. 

With this Regula fidei not only the first Christians, in the 
lifetime of the apostles, contented themselves, but also the 
succeeding Christians of the first four centuries held it fully 
sufficient to Christianity. 

This Regula fidei is thus the rock on which the church was 
built, and the Scriptures are not that rock. 

The writings of the New Testament, as contained in our 
present canon, were unknown to the first Christians, and the 
single portions of them which they chanced to know were 
never held by them in the repute in which they have stood 
among us since the time of Luther. 

The laity of the early church were not permitted even to 
read these singe portions, at least not without the consent of 
the presbyter who had them in keeping. 

It was counted no light offense in the laity of the primitive 
church to believe the written word of an Apostle rather than 
the living word of their bishop. 

The writings of the Apostles themselves were judged ac- 
cording to this Regula fidei — some being selected for agree- 
ment witli it, and others being rejected for disagreement with 
it, even though written or claiming to be written by Apostles. 

The Christian religion was never proved from the writings 
of the New Testament in the first four centuries, but at the 
most only incidentally explained or confirmed by them. 

It cannot be proved that the Apostles and evangelists wrote 
their works with the design that the Christian religion should 
be wholly derived and proved from them. 

The entire true value of the Apostolic writings in a doc 


18 These were drawn from the “ most careful and repeated reading of the fathers of 
the first four centuries.” 
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trinal point of view is no other than that they stand at the 
head of the writings of Christian teachers, and that so far as 
they agree with the Refula fidei they are the oldest documents 
confirmatory of it, but not its source. 

Whatever these writings contain over and above the Reg- 
ula fidet, is, according to the spirit of the first four centuries, 
not necessary to salvation; may be true or false; may be 
thus or so understood. 

The famous Parable of the Palace in the first communica- 
tion to Goetze is a characteristic illustration of the Axioms, 
and a good example of Lessing’s style. 

There was once in the capital of a powerful king, a vast and 
splendid palace. It was of very peculiar architecture, with 
few windows and doors on its outer sides, but provided with 
many gates and doors of different forms and sizes. There 
were hot disputes, especially on the part of those who knew 
little of the interior, as to the scheme of the architect. A 
number of old plans were in existence, marked by words and 
cyphers belonging to a language of a past time. From these 
the critics constructed for themselves ideal palaces, each 
maintaining that he had penetrated with absolute certainty to 
the secret. Suddenly, at midnight, the watchman raised the 
ery, “ Fire! fire in the palace!” Out rushed the inhabitants 
of the city ; and the disputants carried with them their vari- 
ous plans, each pointing to the place where, judging from his 
plan, the fire must be. ‘ See, neighbor, here it burns! Here 
we may best get at the fire.” “Or rather, here neighbor ! 
Here!” ‘ What are you both thinking of? It is here it 
burns!” “If it burnt there who would care? It certainly 
burns here!” ‘ Put it out here who will, I won’t!” “Nor 
There!” Through these busy squabbles, the palace might 
really have been burned down, had it been on fire; but the 
terrified watchman had mistaken for fire an aurora borealis. 

The application is obvious. The palace represents Chris- 
tianity. The old plans are its records and its creeds; the 
disputants, the theologians. 

We have seen that Roimarus in one of the Fragments 
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denied to the Old Testament the character of a revelation be- 
cause certain important doctrines were lacking in it, and that 
Lessing took exceptions to this position in his observations on 
the Fragments. The working out and completion of what he 
then wrote constitutes the short treatise entitled “‘ The Edu- 
cation of the Human Race,” which has well been called Les- 
sing’s religious testament. Reimarus maintained that the 
Old Testament was not a revelation, on the ground of the 
common notion of a revelation as something complete, fin- 
ished, perfect and intended for all time. Lessing maintains 
that it is something relative, ever becoming, adapted to 
various stages of human development, in a word, the divine 
method of educating mankind. The propositions which stand 
at the head of the treatise and of which its hundred short, 
condensed paragraphs are the unfolding and illustration, are 
that “ What education is to the individual, revelation is to 
the whole human race. Education is revelation which hap- 
pens to the individual; revelation is education which has 
happened and still happens to the race.” ‘ Education gives 
to man nothing which he might not educe out of himseli, it 
gives him that which he might educe out of himself, only 
quicker and more easily. In the same way too, revelation 
gives nothing to the human species, which the human reason 
left to itself might not attain; only it has given and still 
gives to it the most important of these things earlier.” And 
accordingly just as in education a natural order is observed in 
the development of the powers, so in revelation, that larger 
education, we find first in the Jewish people a rude and im- 
perfect idea of God and the elementary lesson of temporal re- 
wards and punishments. The Old Testament is thus a book 
for the education of the race in its childhood —a primer of 
education. This book was cast aside at the coming of the 
better Teacher, Christ. The most important doctrine of this 
second revelation was that of Immortality. Christ was the 
first practical teacher of Immortality, ‘“‘ because he directed the 
inner and outer acts by it.” ‘ And this, at least, Christ was 
the first to teach. For although already before him the belief 
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had been introduced among other nations, that bad actions 
have to be punished in that life; yet they were only such ac- 
tions as were injurious to civil society, and consequently, too, 
had already had their punishment in civil society. To 
enforce an inward purity of heart in reference to another life, 
was reserved for him alone.” 

If in this treatise Lessing entirely ignored the orthodox 
theory of revelation, he also transcended it in giving the first 
formal statement of the Law of Progress, of moral develop- 
ment through the whole course of history. All positive 
religions come under this law, and by it are redeemed from 
shallow ridicule and censure, because they all contribute 
something, in the various stages of human evolution to which 
they are adapted, to the education of the human race. If 
these religions are adapted to education and hence must 
contain much that is calculated only for temporary conditions 
and wants of the pupils, the question is not for to seek 
whether the great doctrine of Christianity, that of immortal- 
ity, is to be regarded as a finality. There are intimations in 
the “‘ Education of the Human Race” which, interpreted in 
the light of some fragments left by him, leave little doubt that 
Lessing would have answered this question in the negative. 
Not, however, that he denied the fact of immortality ; but 
he believed that this doctrine as a means of education, as a 
motive, must, in the future progress of the race, give way to a 
higher. In a fragment entitled “That on which Revealed 
Religion most prides itself makes me most suspicious of it,” 
he says that a perfect assurance of immortality is a contrdic- 
tion. In another fragment he declares that “ in their solici- 
tude about the future life, fools lose the present one,” and 


19 He did not, however, hold the fact in the oruinary acceptation, if we may take 
the expressions at the close of the “ Education of the Human Race ”’ for his deliberate 
convictions. “The very same way by which the Race reached its perfection must 
every individual man, one sooner, another later—have traveled over. Have trav- 
elled over in one and the same life? . . . Surely not that. But.why should not 
every individual man have existed more than once upon this world? Is this hypoth- 
esis so laughable because it is the oldest? . . . Why should I not come back as 
often as I am capable of acquiring fresh k,owledge and expertness? Do I bring away 
80 much from once, that there is nothing to pay the trouble of coming back? ’* 
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concludes with the words, “ If there were a religion which in- 
structed us with posivive certainty about the future life, we 
ought not to listen to that religion.” ® In accordance with this 
is the prophetic exclamation in the “ Education of the Human 
Race” to be interpreted: ‘It will come! it will assuredly 
come! the time of the perfecting, when man the more con- 
vinced his understanding feels of an ever-better Future, will 
nevertheless not be necessitated to borrow motives of action 
from this Future ; for he will do the right because it ¢s right, 
not because arbitrary rewards are attached thereto, which 
formerly were intended simply to fix and strengthen his un- 
steady gaze in recognizing the inner, better, rewards of well 
doing. It will assuredly come! the time of a new eternal 
Gospel, which is promised us in the Primer of the New Testa- 
ment itself! ‘No revelation is, then, a finality, as no educa- 
tion can be, to the ever-growing soul of man ; but the coming 
ages shall greet “ the new eternal Gospel,” when they shall 
be prepared to receive it, that is, when the human race, under 
the guidance, and by the illumination of Divine Providence, 
shall evolve it out of itself. 

With this idea of the endless moral progress of the race as 
a whole, Lessing’s views on Endless Punishment are in com- 
plete accord, in spite of his defence of Leibnitz’s advocacy of 
the orthodox doctrine. He transformed whatever he touched ; 
and his doctrine of the eternity of punishment no more re- 
sembled the doctrine of the Church than his view of revela- 
tion was like the common orthodox view. “A moral being 
can not only stop in his progress towards perfection, not only 
take some steps backward ; but I do not see why he can not 
forever persist in this retrogression.” So much for the pos- 
sibility of endless punishment, on the ground of liberty and 
of endless persistency in a state that brings punishment. As 
to the penalty itself, it is not arbitrary, but the natural conse- 
quence of sin. The endlessness of the punishment is de- 
fended on the ground that a delay in the course of moral 
perfection can never be made up. Leibnitz is defended for 

2 Simmtl. Schr., XI., (2th. Abth.) p. 252. 
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teaching the eternity of punishment, not as an advocate of the 
“common doctrine,” but as wishing under cover of this to in- 
troduce “ the great esotoric truth,” that “ in this world nothing 
is isolated, nothing is without consequences, without endless con- 
sequences.” As to the argument that God can only punish 
with a design to improve the subject, the question is raised 
whether it is ‘settled that punishment in order to be reforma- 
tory must not be endless. It is not the endlessness of pun- 
ishment that conflicts with the goodness of God; it is its 
intensive endlessness which is irreconcilable with reason and 
with Scripture, because it excludes improvement and progress. 
Lessing’s endless punishment, then, was endless development 
and progress under the endless disadvantages of the couse- 
quences of sin. 

It would be difficult to assign Lessing to any theological 
party or definite school of thought. He was not strictly a 
theologian, although he exerted a most powerful influence on 
theology. He was a literateur and a critic, was drawn into 
theological controversy against his inclinations, and wrote 
pamphlets, aphorisms, fragments, short theses and sharp 
polemics. He was not a rationalist nor a douvter, but a man 
of profound faith in the religion of Christ. At the same time 
his theology was rational throughout, and all his conclusions 
rested on the deductions of, the most searching critical exam- 
ination. To this everything must submit — systems of faith, 
traditions, authorities, the Bible itself — all mus: come to this 
test, that Reason might have her rights, that error and soph- 
istry might be exposed, and the foundations of faith be laid in 
the eternal Truth. His was the work of the critic — the work 
of dividing, rejecting, destroying, unfolding principles, discov- 
ering foundations. But he sought to reject and destroy only 
the temporal, the transient, the unessential, in order that out 
of the fiery ordeal Religion might be preserved in its divine 
simplicity and purity —rescued from its history and _ its 
dogma, saved from its friends. In an age of boasted “ en- 
lightenment,” he was the only enlightener who wrought with 
an earnest faith and a truly conservative purpose, who, in 
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giving the impulse to revolution, pointed the way to construc- 
tion, and who, while seeking with passionate zeal truth 
for its own sake, never lost sight of the good of man. The 
great Emancipator of his own age, he stands forth to all ages 
the luminous prototype of the Christian critic and scholar — 


** Auf ‘sich selbst steht er da, ganz allein! ” 


ARTICLE XI. 


The Power and Progress of Universalism. 


An article on Universalism which recently appeared in 
a widely read journal has attracted much attention, and 
called forth many replies. Our own thoughts, as one of 
the Universalist clergy, have turned with energy to the con- 
sideration of the history of the Universalist body, its present 
condition, and the signs of its future. The result of this 
thinking is a deep conviction of the power of our faith and 
of its progress. We shall attempt to show the bases of our 
belief. 

It is very certain that the early preachers of Universal- 
ism — the apostles Peter and Paul — believed that the mes- 
sage they delivered to men would endure forever. Many 
passages could be adduced to show the vigor of their hope. 
Take one from Peter. It is in his first epistle. ‘The 
word of the Lord shall endure forever. And this is the 
word which by the gospel is preached unto you.” He 
has no hesitation, no fear, no doubt. The gospel he preached 
was the word of the Lord, and that “ should endure forever.” 

What was this gospel? This —that God had sent Jesus 
Christ — who died on the cross and who rose from the 
dead— to be the Teacher, and Lord, and Saviour of men. 
In that, much was involved. God loved men as their 
Father; He saw none who were not his children, Gentiles 
as well as Jews —sin was death — righteousness was life — 
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Jesus would draw all men from sin — unto holiness and 
happiness. With that gospel he preached mightily to men. 
Not wandering as widely as did the greater soul — the 
apostle Paul— Peter, nevertheless, moved men, converted 
men, brought them to God and Christ. 

We believe that Peter’s gospel is our gospel. Our gospel 
is the word of the Lord and that shall endure forever. 
We believe, therefore, in the power and progress of Uni- 
versalism. Let us, then, lay before our readers our reasons 
in detail for this strong conviction. 

We can see the power of our faith in the mighig work 
it has already accomplished. The writer of the article 
to which reference has been made declared that ‘ Univer- 
salism had broken the back bone of orthodoxy in New 
England.” Well, to do that requires a mighty force. We 
can measure it as we study the days when Hosea Ballou 
struck his valiant blows. Congregationalism then ruled 
New England. The Baptists were few and obscure. The- 
Methodists were only gathering way. Calvinism reigned. 
Men feared God. They believed in an everlasting hell. 

Ballou delivered his message. He showed the meaning 
of Paul’s mission; he interpreted the words of Christ; 
he set in new light the teachings of Psalmists and of 
Prophets. His work on the “‘ Atonement” was read, made: 
converts, changed the Universalist fraternity (it was hardly 
a body then) into Unitarians. Against the teachings of 
the learned Congregationalist clergy, he made way. Against 
the aristocracy of society he made way. Then, as now, 
in many circles of society, men were exclusive. They did 
not wish to go to Heaven, if everybody else was going 
there too. The power of Ballou’s faith shattered all these 
forces. It “broke the back bone of Orthodoxy.” Surely 
here was power. 

The power of our faith is clearly seen also in being 
able to keep itself alive under the long suppression of the 
hierarchy established by Constantine. 

The simple, rational, uplifting gospel of Christ — repeated 
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by Peter and above all by Paul — was speedily overcast 
by the terror of ecclesiastical thunder. They saw the 
Heavenly Father ; they told of the Prodigal Son; they saw 
all sin subdued, and God reigning over all in love. The 
hierarchy showed an angry God—a burning hell —the 
keys to Paradise held only by themselves. And for more 
than a thousand years, they ruled Christendom. But beneath 
all councils and creeds; beneath all orders of priests, and 
bishops, and archbishops; beneath the papal throne itself, 
Universalism lived on in the souls of those who trusted 
their own reason and conscience —who got close to the 
hearts of Paul and Christ. The power of these mighty souls 
vibrate through the words of the New Testament. The faith 
“ once delivered to the saints ;” the Christianity of Christ ; 
the gospel of Paul, could not be killed: It lived on, flamed 
up now and then, flowed on from century to century, and 
rose in mighty force in Relly, in Murray, in Winchester, 
in Stacy, above all in Hosea Ballou. To live under such 
‘conditions is to show mighty power. 

Again we measure its might by its power of suppressing 
“ Orthodoxy” to-day. We read that Park Street chnrch 
was built in order that faithful preaching of “ everlasting 
hell” might be secured. The place became famous as 
‘ Brimstone Corner.” We honor its pastors for their fidel- 
ity. But if the doctrine is still believed that many men 
are to be punished forever, then, surely every “ Evangel- 
ical’? church should be a “brimstone corner” flaming 
forth most furiously. But they are not. Preachers preach 
the love of God —the damnation of the “ finally impenitent ” 
oocasionally — the need of good works. Hearers are not 
aroused nor appalled. The lights flickering on the church 
walls are not reflected from hell, but only from the sweet 
sun typifying the universal goodness of God. The hymns are 
no longer lurid with awful doctrine. The prayers are no 
longer expostulations of an angry Deity, or avowals of being 
worms of the dust. The force which has shut up hell so 
largely, which has changed preaching so greatly is our faith. 
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1881 clearly shows its power. From this history of our 
faith we have a right to infer progress. 

We do not know that Universalism is the “word of the 
Lord,” but, with all our souls, we believe it is. For if Jesus 
Christ delivered the message of God, and if that message 
taught that all men will be punished by an all-wise, all- 
loving, all-powerful Father in order that they may turn 
from evil ways, then the faith we preach to-day is the 
message of Christ and the word of God. It will, therefore 
have “free course, and be glorified.”” But though it is the word 
of the Lord, it requires helpers. God works through men. 
This word, proclaimed by Christ, must be repeated, and with 
power, by those who live to-day. Now if the thoughtful 
and the earnest believe that our faith is a blessing to the 
world, they will declare their belief. We can see abund- 
ant proof that many of the thoughtful, the earnest, the 
influential do thus believe. There is.reason, then, to believe 
in the progress of Universalism. For consider that Litera- 
ture, Science, Philosophy —three mighty forces in the 
world —are the helpers of our faith. Through these, the 
thoughtful, the earnest, the influential express their con- 
victions. Look at Literature! The leading newspapers 
of the day are on our side. From editorial and contribution 
it is easy to see the spirit of our faith appearing. Even 
the leading religious newspapers are more and more voicing 
our faith. The Christian Union and the Independent, though 
- not committed to our views, teach men to regard respectfully 
and sympathetically the faith which is so precious to us. 
The leading essays are filled with our divine, eternal - hope. 
The leading novels are on our side. The poets are wholly the 
sweet singers of our faith. As sings Tennyson, so sing they : 

“O! yet we trust that somehow good 
Shall be the final goal of ill, 


To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood: 


That nothing walks with aimless feet, 

That not one life shall be destroyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God shall make the pile complete. 
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That not a worm is cloven in vain, 
That not a moth, with vain desire, 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold, we know not anything: 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last, far off, at last, to all, 

And every winter change to spring. 


* * * * * * * 


That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far off, divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.”’ 


In poetry, man’s deepest thought finds expression. The 
poets are the prophets of the new day. In poetry Universal- 
ism has its strong ally. Turning to the words of Science, we 
find another mighty helper of our faith. In these we see 
how earnest is the declaration that death is natural, that 
it comes, not because of any sin of any Adam, but because of 
the will of God. The whole system of Orthodoxy is 
based on the doctrine that man was created sinless, that he 
was tempted of the devil, that death came by sin. Science 
teaches that man began his career as a barbarian, that 
he has lived millions of years on earth, that there never was 
any Eden where labor was not needed, that no serpents talk, 
that no apple brought eternal woe upon the world. It teaches 
also that men’s bodies return to the dust, that there is 
no flaming hell, that the soul of man is an immaterial 
power. It sends, therefore, to the limbo of superstitions all 
teachings of a fall of man, a “ resurrected ” body, a material 
hell. With the departure of these opinions, there comes 
in a new message. Science, so otten falsely and foolishly 
arraigned, teaches that the law of the world is progress. 
The Golden Age is not in Eden, but in a new earth which is 
yet to be. Silent, as yet, about a future life— though 
some scientific voices begin to be heard declaring that science 
teaches Immortality —it still bids all men believe that, 
if there is’ a hereafter, they have a right to expect progress 
there. Great service to our faith has Science rendered. It 
has shown the unity of the Power that rules the universe. In 
its magnificent generalization of the “ Correlation of Forces ” 
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it teaches the old Hebrew strain anew that there is but one 
God—a God that makes for righteousness. In its clear 
showing of the universality of law and of the certainty of ret- 
ribution, it co-works with us who teach that there is no escape 
from punishment, that it begins here, that it is terrible. 
Always does it discourage a looking to the future for reward 
or penalty. Always does it teach that what men sow they 
shall reap. Always does it show that.all suffering is a warn- 
ing to turn to other ways. In all this, what a mighty helper 
of our faith it is. For that emphasizes the solemn law that 
the way of the transgressor is hard, and always will be hard ; 
that they are fools who hope to escape the penalty ordained by 
God; that heaven and hell are here on earth; that our 
Father punishes, not to satisfy vengeance, but to improve His 
children. 

That Science is a mighty force, no one will deny. Some of 
its disciples may be too dogmatic. Some may be supercilious. 
But we believe that, in the main, this tremendous force is 
working good. The scientific method is the only one to be re- 
spected. To gather facts is the only way to prepare for form- 
ulating laws. This Science does. Concerning man’s origin, 
history, growth, she collates the multitudinous facts which 
this century has seen come to light. Calmly, therefore, does 
she point out the childish beliefs that still survive ; calmly does 
she ask the theologians to study her words. And these are 
beginning to do so. The changes of opinion wrought by 
Science in the teachings of the pulpit are simply enormous. 
Every change is a step towards our gospel, that God is 
our Father, that He rules the world, that He seeks to make 
men righteous, that love of God and man is heaven, that hate 
is hell. 

If now we turn to Philosophy, we find that she is on our 
side. More men are philosophers than they whose names. are 
bright in the records of great thinkers. Ordinary men are 
able to think great thoughts. Ordinary men can be awed by 
the mystery of the Universe, and strive earnestly to find out 
the meaning of life, its origin and its future. The common 
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sense thoughts of the multitude are a part of Philosophy. A 
great thinker has said that the people must sit in judgment 
on the declarations of philosophers. Well, we can see what 
the awakened and earnest thinking concerning Destiny is 
doing. It all tends towards optimism. Men believe that 
“‘all things work together for good.” They are pained by 
much which exists around them. That poverty, sickness, ig- 
norance, sin endure so long puzzles their minds. That a 
good God should permit such apparent defiance of His will 
makes them ask questions to which they can give no adequate 
reply. Nevertheless, they see that any other philosophy is 
more untenable than optimism. War and slavery may have 
brought desolation ; selfishness and cruelty, weakness and 
doubt and ignorance may have caused unspeakable horrors, 
but life, to the multitudes, has brought more of joy than pain, 
and there isa power forever at work to heal the hearts of 
men, to draw them back from evil ways, to lead them to 
heights of thought, and feeling, and worship, and service. 


They say what Wordsworth said. Their language may not 
be as sonorous but their thought is the same: 


‘* One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists, one only; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, however 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a being 
Of Infinite benevolence and power, 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good.”’ 


We believe that this Philosophy of the people is: rapidly 
making way. We believe that it is influencing the men of 
education as they come in contact with the people. Many a 
plain man has power over the professor and the minister. 
This Philosophy born out of a good heart and clear brain is a 
match for the learning of his superior in book knowledge. 
Whoso overlooks this philosophizing is unwise. Whoso 
weighs it well, will surely feel that it is a power working for 
our faith. 

But if we turn from the people to the few great 
thinkers whose words form a part of our philosophic litera- 
ture, we shall see that many of these are on our side. If we 
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name three, James Martineau, Frederick Henry Hedge, Or- 
ville Dewey, it is not. because we forget that there are others 
who might be cited. We are ourself, however, so greatly in- 
debted to these, that it is natural for us to appeal to them, 
and we believe their words are of highest authority. The 
first is one who knows the wisdom of the world. He has 
studied all great thinkers. He has mastered their systems. 
He is one who can cope with scientists. He has the soul of 
the poet and the prophet. Happy are they who sit at his feet 
to study the record of man’s thought. His teaching, clear, 
strong, persuasive, is wholly on the side of our faith. Nom- 
inally a Unitarian, he is a pronounced Universalist. The 
second, the Rev. Dr. Hedge, is not surpassed in philosophic 
knowledge by any other scholar in America. His words 
sometimes concerning the hereafter may bring pain, but that 
all things work together for good, all his readers know is his 
professed conviction. In his essay on “ Dualism and Optim- 
ism” in the book entitled ‘“* Ways of the Spirit” he says — 


“ Believing in a God on the strength of his idea in my 
mind, independently of the argument from Nature; I say 
there is no evil. For only that is really arid absolutely evil 
which is evil in its cause and effect, in its origin and end ; 
evil in all its issues, evil forevermore. Nothing in God’s uni- 
verse answers to this condition. . . . . . . Suffering 
is the price we pay for enjoyment; disaster the price of 
safety ; difficulty and danger the price of progress. It needed 
all the calamities that have ever befallen, to bring mankind 
thus far in the onward way to their destiny. It needs all the 
woes and sorrows of life to flavor its happiness. All the dark 
side is indispensable to constitute its bright side. To say all 
in a word, it follows with logical necessity from the very idea 
of God, that the world of his making and ruling must be the 
best possible world.” 


Dr. Hedge does not call himself a Universalist. We will 
not force the name upon him. But we are content to take 
his philosophy as that of a master thinker. It undoes Ortho- 
doxy. That builds on the doctrine of a ruined world. The 
optimism of Hedge will serve the cause of Universalism. — 
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We are glad te call the attention of our readers to Dr. Or- 
ville Dewey’s valuable book on “ The Problem of Human 
Destiny.” It is not as well known, we are afraid, as it ought 
to be. It will richly repay careful and repeated reading. 
®@n page 252, appear these words : 


‘‘ Everywhere, from the beginning, through all ages, there 
has been progress. If, indeed, the race had been runni 
down, or if it had stood stationary amidst its struggles | 
Stfferings, then must we have given it up to the scorn of the 
false philosopher. Then had our problem had no solution. 
But progress redeems all, pays for all; shows that in all’ 
things, however dark and mysterious, there has been a good 
intent and tendency, a good Providence ruling all, 

“From seeming evil still educing good, 


And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression.’ 


The philosophy of Dewey is. the: philosophy of Universalism. 
‘We should like to quote from Emerson but must forbear. 
But it is our duty and great pleasure to quote from Dr. John 
‘Caird, Principal of the University of Glasgow who says, in 
his great work on “The Philosophy of Religion,” pages 
866 and 357 — 


“If the antagonism between good and evil which gave 
Dualism its meaning and power survives in the Christian view 
of the world, yet the new Dualism unlike that of the old re- 
ligion, is consistent with the belief, not only in the ultimate 
triumph, but in the sole and absolute reality of good. If it 
asserts that ‘sin hath entered into the world, and death by 
sin’ yet it declares that all things are of God; that ¢ all 
things work together for good to them that love Him,’ and 
that a time is coming when ‘ God shall be all in all.’ ” 


The same note is heard in the now famous “ Scotch ser- 
mons” of 1880. Indeed, it would seem as if light were 
breaking in rugged old Seotland. Land of earnest thinkers 
among the many ; land of noble philosophy among the great 
leaders, it will not be astounding if Scotch philosophy should 
speedily become what Caird’s is to-day. We believe, then, 
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that our illustrations are sufficient to show that Philosophy is 
the aid of Universalism. Do we need to say that this is not 
the theory that death removes all sin, completely changes 
character? The philosophy of Universalism is the doctrine 
of final holiness and happiness. Channing shunned the word 
because it was associated with the belief of immediate holi- 
ness and happiness. Dewey and Emerson do not employ it. 
But the philosophy of all is the philosophy of the Universalism 
to-day. We have not quoted from German authors. We 
are not familiar with them, but it is well known that onr phi- 
losophy is widely prevailing in Germany. Our limits will not 
allow quotation. Our point does not need further fortifica- 
tion. It is an open secret that Philosophy voices the belief 
that men are made for progress, that evil is incidental, that 
the good shall finally prevail. 

It would be interesting to discuss some of the side move- 
ments of this mighty pewer. Pessimism, final impenitence, 
conditional immorality are terms which indicate their presence 
and their influence. We do not believe that the theories they 
formulate will be able to withstand the optimism announced 
and advocated by the strongest thinkers of our times .We are 
emboldened to hold this belief also by the great aid afforded 
our faith by the science of Philology. The word “ eternal” 
of the New Testament no longer means endless. Sholarship 
yields the old definition and emphasizes the new. Dr. Porter, 
President of Yale College, says that the words used by Christ 
do not signify the duration, but only the terribleness of pun- 
ishment. We understand that our own Dr. Hanson’s book 
on “ Aidnios” is deemed conclusive, and is having wide in- 
fluence. One of the strongest Universalist books in our li- 
brary is Rev. Samuel Cox’s “ Salvator Mundi,” and he is an 
English Congregationalist. We believe, therefore, that we 
are not too bold in claiming that, like Literature and Science, 
Philosophy — the deep thinking of the unlearned many and 
the strong thinking of the learned few —is a mighty force 
that works for Universalism. We may confide, therefore, in 
its progress. 
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We have still another reason to advance for the hope that 
makes us confident. We believe the Universalist denomina- 
tion is increasing in power, and, that under new conditions of 
organic life, increase of culture and deepening of spiritual 
life, it is to be the great Liberal Christian body of the future, 
Unitarian as to its belief concerning Deity, Universalist as to 
its belief concerning the destiny of man. It is comparatively 
only a few years since we became an organized body. We 
were separate congregations in 1830. In 1881 we are a 
church. Our simple catholic creed gives unity and freedom. 
Our state conventions and General convention give us order, 
coherence, increasing effectiveness. 

Of course much might be said in way of criticism, but 
every student knows how hard it is to secure organization. 
In New England especially, Ire sees how jealousy of interfer- 
ence with the individual or the single congregation prevents 
rapid growth in organized life. We feel, therefore, that our 
progress in this direction in the last fifteen years is a proph- 
ecy of increasing power. Our culture is increasing. To the 
charge that we have no theology, the reply is very simple. 
We have the theology of Christ. Our culture has shown us 
the history of councils and of creeds. It delivered us from 
bondage to Nicea and Trent, from Augustine and Athanasius. 
We are not yet as diligent as we ought to be in the study of the 
origin of the Scriptures. But we are making progress 
here. Ewald, Kuenen, Stanley, Robertson Smith are finding 
readers and students among us, and we venture the prediction 
that our clergy, in the next twenty years, will rank well in 
thoughtful scholarship| with Presbyterian or Unitarian 
co-workers. Our institutions of learning have multiplied too 
fast. They are suffering from the depreciation of values. 
Zealous men are too busy in regarding local interests. Never- 
theless, we are not without hope that the General convention 
will yet teach clergy and laity the need cf concentration, the 
importance of completing what has been begun before enter- 
ing upon the new. We believe we see increasing spiritual 
life in all our churches. Our people no longer wish to hear 
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Orthodoxy demolished. They delight in the service of wor- 
ship, in the beauty of holiness, in the recognition of good in 
all denominations, in the summons to noble work. We re- 
joice in the increasing use of responsive service. We believe 
it is unnatural for the people to be silent in the house of God 
listening to minister and choir. Our people are now joining 
more and more in the service of reading and united prayer. 
The decay of the conference among us is not a symptom of 
declining spiritual life. It is rather the sign of a higher de- 
mand for instruction and inspiration. In some cases the con- 
ference will live, will help, but if it should cease, something 
better will take its place. 

We rejoice especially in the young of our denomination. 
They are interested in religion... At least, the proportion who 
are is very encouraging. Some may turn to the “ fashionable 
church,” to the society which has most of “ good times,” but 
we believe we see thoughtfulness, devoutness, loyalty to Christ 
and God. We would appeal to all of them for greater study, 
greater readiness to sacrifice for the church; but, knowing 
the solicitations of society and amusements, remembering the 
absorptions of friendship and of love, we look upon our young 
people as the future workers of our church. To that church, 
the thoughtful of other churches are certainly turning. We 
do not close our eyes to the facts of our day We know that 
practical abandonment of old doctrines keeps many within the 
old churches. We know that “society ” and “ business ” re- 
tain in old places, or determine choice of new ones. But we 
feel, and we feel strongly, that the present non-committalism 
of many churches cannot much longer continue. They must 
defend anew the old creeds, or they must advance to our 
faith. The signs of this fact are sufficiently numerous. 
Nearly every week we read announcement of some new se- 
ceder from the old communions. Many of these will find rest 
only with us. With our freedom and our pronounced loyalty 
to Christ, our church will be their refuge and home. We be- 
lieve, therefore, in numerical increase. We hope, not only 
that our faith will modify other churches, but that it will 
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number more avowed confessors. Sooner or later our believers 
will stand up to be counted. Believing thus in organization, 
that our organic life improves, that our gospel needs the body 
to proclaim it, we feel that the forces of Literature, Science, . 
Philosophy will play through our church to advance the faith 
of Universalism. Nor can we conceive of a higher service to 
which we can call the earnest and the aspiring than the work 
of the Universalist church. It holds the highest philosophy. 
It teaches the doctrines and precepts of Jesus Christ. It in- 
spires hope for all the fallen. It gives ample scope to learn- 
ing, freedom, reverence, power. We are not referring chiefly 
to the work of its ministry. We have in mind even more the 
work of the laity. Glorious as is the privilege of being a 
preacher, we need to see the glory of the work of the layman. 
We wish, therefore, we could reach multitudes of young and 
old to deliver to them our message. To work with God is 
highest privilege. To work with Christ is a splendid oppor- 
tunity. And when one thinks how many in every community 
are living lives of selfish ease, intent on what feeds the body 
er delights the eye and ear, it is with burning earnestness 
that one prays for power to rouse the indifferent to the 
thought, the service, the worship of God. We believe that 
the presentation of God as the Universal Father, the Uni- 
versal Friend, as the one who punishes inexorably, but always 
in love, and always with the purpose of final improvement, is 
the one the world most needs to-day. When one thinks how 
little the true greatness of Jesus Christ is really seen, ob- 
scured as it is by the doctrine of the Trinity, or of some in- 
comprehensible nature, the wish is passionate to be endued 
with might to preach Christ as our elder brother,.our ex- 
ample, our inspirer, our Lord and Master. 

We believe that the presentation of Jesus Christ by the 
Universalist church is the one the world greatly needs to-day. 
We know the diflerence of opinion among our preachers. But 
we see, or think we see, the inevitably increasing unanimity 
of opinion which presents him as the divine ideal of humanity, 
to the measure of whose fullness all men are finally to arrive. 
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When one thinks of the ignorance prevailing of the origin and 
the grandeur of the Scriptures, he prays God for wisdom and 
power to show men what these books really are, the record of 
inspiration toa great race of prophets, and to make their 
history and poetry, their gospels and epistles, feed men’s 
souls as they hunger and thirst after righteousness. We 
believe the Universalist church can do this work. Others, as 
it seems to us, can do it no better. We may even venture to 
say, none can do it so well. For we meet the conditions of 
growth and power. We are limited by our allegiance to 
Christ. We are free to pursue all knowledge of his people, 
his Scriptures and his Church. Limitation is as much needed 
as freedom. Weare not Liberals, but liberal Christians. Our 
movement is not a movement of free thought, but of a free 
Christianity. Believing with Matthew Arnold that “ for us 
religion is the solidest of realities, and Christianity the great- 
est and happiest stroke ever yet made for human perfection ;” 
believing with Channing that “ the evidence of Christianity 
which operates most universally is not history nor miracles, 
but its correspondence to the noblest capacities, deepest 
wants, and purest aspirations of our nature ;” believing with 
all our soul that it is the word uf God, the power of God and 
the wisdom of God, and that Christianity and Universalism 
are one, we hold that whoever helps the Universalist church 
helps Christianity. May the young men and women of to-day 
study diligently its service to the world. May they find in 
the word of Christ and letters of Paul the inspiring words 
concerning God and man, concerning duty and immortality. 
May they see how poetry sings the strains of universal love 
and universal perfection. May they see how orator and 
thinker, how philanthropist and philosopher are strengthened 
by the faith in the 


** One far off divine evént 
To which the whole creation moves.”’ 


May they be moved to be numbered among the workers ot 
this noblest faith. May the seniors look forward with hope. 
The days of eager proclamation and hearty reception are 
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past. At times it seems as though the world were indifferent, 
and as if the preachers of the present lacked the power of the 
preachers of the past. At times, perhaps, it may seem as if 
new opinions were subversive of old foundations. Let them 
trust their juniors. These labor as co-workers with God. 
These are passionate lovers of Jesus Christ. They long to ad- 
vance Christianity. The new day must have its new state- 
ment of the old message. The new knowledge must give 
new illumination and new power. With love for the fathers, 
with’ reverence for their noble work, the sons desire to be 
worthy of their heritage and adjusted to the day in which 
they live. They love their faith. They are proud of its 
power and increasing influence. They would toil for effec- 
tive organic life. They are glad to stand in their places as 
watchmen of the Lord. They summon men to hasten the 
progress of Universalism, — the Christianity of Christ. 


ARTICLE XII. 
Mrs. Judith Murray. 


It must be apparent to all who read the life of Rev: John 
Murray, that his domestic experience largely influenced his 
character, and had an important bearing on his public career. 
This is especially manifest in that portion of his Memoir 
which relates to the cause of his coming to America. A man 
of more than ordinary sensitiveness and of the warmest af- 
fections, he had married early in life ; a child had been born 
to him but soon taken away; and his wife, who had been in 
heartiest sympathy with his thoughts and desires, had also 
been called from mortal life. Then, he tells us, 


“ Death’s sable pall o’er all my p!easures thrown; 
My nativé isle tome a desert grown; 
Sad and forlorn, to the new world I fled, 
Amid its wilds to shield my widowed head.”’ 


‘ Landing in America a few months before completing his 
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twenty-ninth year, his intentions of going into seclusion were 
at once frustrated by the importunities of Thomas Potter, and 
he entered upon an important public career, which, while it 
made him many ardent and devoted friends, and was blessed 
of God as a means of enlightenment and comfort to thousands, 
also aroused the opposition of determined and at times un- 
scrupulous enemies. For eighteen years after reaching our 
shores he remained a widower, but in October 1788, was 
married, at Salem, Mass., to the gifted and in many respects 
remarkable woman of whom we now write. 

Judith Sargent, born at Gloucester, Mass., May 5th, 1751, 
was the oldest of eight children of Winthrop and Judith Sar- 
gent. Her father, descended from William Sargent 2nd who 
settled in Gloucester in 1676, was an enterprising and suc- 
cessful merchant, of whom the historian of the town has re- 
corded that he was “an intelligent and benevolent man, 
whose qualities of head and heart secured him universal 
esteem.” He was an officer in a sloop of war at the taking 
of Cape Breton in 1745 ; member of the Committee of Safety 
in 1775; Government Agent for Cape Ann during the war 
- for Independence ; and delegate to the State Convention for 
ratifying the Federal Constitution. 

His daughter Judith was early noted for quickness of per- 
ception, love of study and ease in acquiring knowledge. She 
was therefore favored with all the educational advantages 
which the times then affurded to young women. Her chief 
instructor was Rev. John Rogers,a graduate of Harvard 
College, and a preacher of great repute in the Fourth Parish 
of Gloucester. She also doubtless received aid from her 
brother Winthrop, a graduate of Harvard, who subsequently 
attained a high station in military affairs, and was the first 
governor of Mississippi, while it was a section of the nortn- 
west Territory. In October 1769 she married John Stevens, 
a native of Gloucester, an unsuccessful merchant and trader, 
who, in order to escape imprisonment for debt, fled in one of 
his father-in-law’s vessels to St. Eustatia, one of the British 
West India Islands, in the winter of 1786, where he died 
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shortly after his arrival. About two years after, his widow 
was married to Mr. Murray. They had been intimately ac- 
quainted since his first visit to Gloucester in November 1774, 
and she had some knowledge of the doctrine which he preached, 
if she was not indeed, a believer in it, several years before she 


saw him. 
Early in 1770, before Mr. Murray came to America, an 


Englishman by the name of Gregory arrived in Gloucester, 
probably in one of Mr. Sargent’s vessels, bringing with him a 
copy of the writings of James Relly, the author of the system 
of Universalism preached by Mr. Murray. This book, at first 
read by the Sargent family, and then loaned to others, imme- 
diately excited great wonder, and soon its doctrines were re- 
ceived as the truth, its believers only needing the impulse of 
a public proclamation of their new faith to bring them for- 
ward as a distinct body of Christians. _ In September 1774 the 
occasion for this presented itself in an attack on Mr. Murray in 
the Boston papers, made by Rev. Mr. Croswell of that city, 
who accused Mr. Murray of being “ a preacher of Relly’s doc- 
trine.” The believers of Rellyanism in Gloucester, seeing 
this accusation, at once sent Mr. Winthrop Sargent as their 
messenger to solicit Mr. Murray’s presence there. He came 
early in November, and continued nine days the guest of Mr. 
Sargent. “Every day and every evening,” he says, “ was 
appropriated to the expounding of the Scriptures, in the spa- 
cious and well-filled parlor of my new and highly respectable 
friend.’ On the 14th of December he again visited Glouces- 
ter, and concluded to make it his home, which, with the ex- 
ception of eight months absence at Jamaica Plain, as chaplain 
of the Rhode Island Brigade, he did till his removal to Bos- 
ton, in 1794. Mr. Stevens having built a large mansion 
(still standing) Mr. Murray took up his abode there, and 
there remained, first as a boarder, and subsequently as the 
head of the house, during his residence in the town. 

At what time Mrs. Murray became a contributor to the 
press, we have not been able to ascertain. For the Boston 
Monthly Magazine, which ceased to exist as early as 1788, she 
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furnished poetry over the signature of “Honora Martesia.” 
In the Massachusetts Magazine her nom de plume was “ Con- 
‘stantia; and Mr. Murray alludes to her contributing to the 
Universal Asylum and Columbia Magazine, published in Phila- 


delphia, over the same name. Her first efforts were. in 
poetry. Her cousin, the late Lucius Manlius Sargent/says 
that “ she wrote poetry by the acre. This was her stumbling 
block.” 

We have not been able to find a copy of the Boston Monthly 
Magazine. Her first article for the Massachwietts Magazine 
was enthusiastically received by the editor, who thus spoke 
of it in the number for June 1798: ‘ Constantia’s Invocation 


to Hope, is animatedly elegant; we sincerely thank the un- 


known sentimentalist.”” The poem as it appeared in the next 
number is as follows : 


“INVOCATION TO HOPE. 


Soother of life! by whose delusive charm 

This feeling heart resists the pointed woe; 
Whose magic power with fancy’d joys can warm, 
And wipe the tear which anguish taught to flow; 


If through the varied griefs my youth has known, 
No charm but thine could raise my votive eye, 

O leave me not now ev’ry blessing’s flown, 
Whilst my sad bosom heaves the lengthen’d sigh. 


The grated prison and the love formed bower, 
The wretch whom disappointment wastes away, 
The frugal hut, the gilded dome of power, 

Joy in thy smile and court thy equal sway. 


By thee, the friendless sufferer learns to bear, 
By thee, the patient heart forgets its woe, 
Thou mak’st misfortune’s iron aspect fair, 
And.e’en the frozen cheek of mis’ry glow. 


Leave me no more, as-on that fated morn, 
When my rash soul the impious deed design’d, 
And: when, unconscious of the blest return, 
The foe, Despair, usurp’d my tortur’d mind. 


But yet, bright goddess with deceptive smile, 
Come, and a host of fictions in thy train, 

With dreams of peace my wearied heart beguile, 
And sink in fancy’d bliss the real pain.” 


In the succeeding number her continued favors are solic- 
ited, and from that time till the last number of the magazine 
for 1794, her contributions are frequent. Her first prose ar- 
ticle was entitled “The Gleaner.’ It appeared in February 
1792, and was without signature, but conveyed the impression 
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that it was from the pen of aman. In September of the 
same year she commenced a series of prose articles entitled 
«<The Repository.” These were all very short, and chiefly of 
a religious character ‘hey were signed “ Constantia,” 
With the close of the volume for 1794, the publication of the 
magazine was suspended for three months, and on its resus- 
citation, although she was solicited to continue ber contribu- 
tions, she declined. The reason given by her was, that “ dur- 
ing the suspension of the magazine, a serious accusation was 
preferred against me, the nature of which, in my own appre- 
hension, effectuaily barred my appearance in its pages.” 
Concerning the nature of this accusation we are left wholly to 
seonjecture, but as one of her papers was devoted to a presen- 
tation of her theological views, — to sharp criticism of the 
Calvinism of that day, and to severe reproach of the morality 
which was confessedly based on the fear of hell—it is not im- 
improbable that she may have been accused of taking undue 
advantage of her opportunity by making a literary periodical 
the vehicle of disseminating Universalism. In that paper, 
September 1793, she introduces a letter purporting to have 
been written by a member of the religious society of Friends, 
in which curiosity is expressed to know what the views of the 
writer of “The Gleaner” were on “the final state of man- 
kind.” In the answer, still assuming the masculine gender 
in writing, she says : 


“* He is free to own, notwithstanding the despotism of tra- 
dition, the prejudices of education, and the predominating 
sway of revered opinions, that he cannot help regarding that 
plan as the most eligible, which represents the Father of eter- 
nity, as beneficently planning, before all worlds, the career of 
a race of beings, who, however they were immersed in ills, 
and from the various vicissitudes of time, plunged iuto a 
series of misfortunes, were destined, nevertheless, to progress 
on toa state of never ending felicity. Jehovah, while thus 
employed, appears augustly good, as well as augustly great, 
and every faculty of the mind rejoiceth to adore the paternal 
Deity. 

“We. hesitate not to combine, in our ideas of the great 
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First Cause, with an unrivalled sovereignty of power, that 
unerring prescience, which, indeed, seems truly necessary to 
infinite wisdom, and the fullness of the Godhead. 

‘*‘ Would it not be impious to suppose the Creator origina- 
ting the vast designs of creation with a disposition unpropi- 
tious to the well being of his creatures? Would it not be 
most absurdly irreverent to represent the creature as inde- 
pendent of the power which had formed him, and as unex- 
pectedly escaping from the orbit in which he was placed ? 
Would it not be blasphemous to arm him with strength suffi- 
cient to frustrate the benevolent purposes which primarily 
gave him existence? Is not that conjecture highly irrational 
which renders him capable of obtaining the knowledge of 
good and evil, without the permission of that omnipotent 
Father of universal nature, who had moulded him agreeably 
to his own designation, who had shaped him for his little part, 
who had commanded him into being, who could make him 
whatever he pleased, who could, in a single moment, recall 
the animating breath of life, which he is said to have 
breathed into him? We can easily reconcile, with the ar- 
rangements of equity, allotments which may be clouded with 
misery through the lengthening period of many revolving 
' years, provided that the horizon at length brightens upon us, 
and we are finally presented with a happy termination. 

“The soul of man is indeed capacious; it can inhale, in 
one luxuriant moment, such large draughts of divine. enjoy- 
ments, as may in effect obliterate the painful remembrances 
of calamitous centuries ; and, in a future destination, we may 
awake only to the sacred rapture of corrected pleasures. 
Nor do we know that sentiments of this complexion are un- 
friendly to the interests of virtue ; for, besides the oft cited 
observation. that rectitude insures its own reward, and that a 
state of suffering must ever be considered as an appendage to 
vice ; there is a view in which we may still be regarded as 
probationers, as accountable beings ; and rewards and punish- 
ments must ever remain in the hands of our common Father. 

“ We conceive that the system, which, bounding the salu- 
tary operations of Deity, confines his gracious interference to 
an elected few, while the many are consigned to perdition, and 
considers this awful decree as irreversible, looks with a much 
more unfavorable aspect upon the moral walk, than the de- 
nounced sentiments of the Universalist ; since it as effectually 
destroys every exertion to obtain the prize of future beatifica- 
tion, for the immutable determination of Jehovah hath unal- 
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terably fixed the destiny of every candidate. This discrimin- 
ating plan, while it merits, in a high degree, the accusation 
of unwarrantable partiality, (the most reprehensible charac- 
ters not seldom becoming the objects of its predeliction) 
throws open, at the same time, the widely terrific gates of 
despair. It is moreover the parent of schism ; and it invests 
the arrogant mind with every incentive to pride and undue 
self-estimation, authorizing the supposed privileged being to 
believe that the eternal difference which must of necessity 
forever exist between himself and the greater part of his fel- 
low mortals, may justify proceedings against them, for which 
a jury of philanthropy would find him guilty of high treason 
against the rights of man.” 


In one of her papers she intimates that she had been ac- 
cused of plagiarism. But whatever the cause may have been, 
she wrote no more for the Massachusetts Magazine. Her 
next thought was to go on with these papers till they should 
reach a hundred numbers, and then collect them in three 
duodecimo volumes, to be published by subscription, at one 
dollar per volume. 

“Till very lately,” writes Mr. Murray to an English 
friend, under date of Dec. 29, 1795, ** she never thought of 
turning her labors to any account in this way; but finding 
out that'nothing can be saved out of my support, and that, as 
I came into this world a considerable time before her, I may 
go out of it much before her, and considering she has a little 
daughter, who, with herself may be thrown on an unfeeling 
world without the means of making friends by the mammon 
of unrighteousness, I have, as well as some others of her 
friends, ventured to persuade her to make this trial.” 

In the spring of 1797 the work was put to press, seven 
hundred and fifty-uine persons, according to the list of sub- 
‘scribers: appended to the third volume, having engaged to 
take eight hundred and twenty-four copies. Boston, Phila- 
‘delphia and Gloucester lead in the number of subscribers, the 
list showing three hundred and twenty-two, fifty-two, and 
thirty-eight for these respective places. The list is headed 
by Jolin Adams, President of the United States ; George and 
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Martha Washington, of Mount Vernon, each. subscribed, for 
copies, as did David Ramsey, LL.D., of South Carolina, 
Capt. W. H. Harrison, ef the North-west Territory, Benjamin. 
Barton, M. D., of Philadelphia, Thomas P. lves and Nicholas 
Brown, of Providence, R. I., and the following emineut men 
in Massachusetts: John Warren, M. D., William Tudor, 
Gov. Increase Sumner, Harrison Gray Otis, Elbridge Gerry, 
Fisher Ames and Gen. Benjamin Lincoln. The three vol- 
umes bearing the title “The Gleaner. A miscellaneous pro- 
duction. In three volumes. By Constantia,” were given to 
the public in February 1798. The work is dedicated in the. 
high wrought style of eulogy characteristic of the time, “ To, 
John Adams, LL.D., President of the United States. of, 
America.” In the preface she thus announces her ambition : 
‘* My desires are, I am free to own, aspiring, perhaps, pre- 
sumptuously so. I would be distinguished and respected by 
my contemporaries ; I would be continued in grateful re- 
membrance when I make my exit; and I would, descend, 
with celebrity to posterity.” At the close of the work she, 
assigns the following reasons for having assumed a masculine 
disguise : 


“ Observing, in a variety of instances, the indifference, not. 
to say contempt, with which female productions are regarded, 
and seeking to arrest attention, at least, for a time, I was’ 
thus furnished with a very powerful motive for an assumption, 
which I flattered myself would prove favorable to my aspiring 
wishes. I anticipate, on this occasion, the significant shrug 
and expressive smile of the pedantic petit-maitres ;. Esop’s 
fable of the Ass in the Lion’s skin, will be triumphantly re- 
vived; and it will be affirmed that the effeminacy and tinsel 
glitter of my style could not fail of betraying me at every sen-' 
tence which I uttered. But having passed the rubicon, it is. 
necessary that I possess sufficient firmness to remain undis- 
mayed by the attacks of the ill disposed critic. My ingenuit, 
did not furnish me with any expedient so well calculated fot 
concealment, as the envelopment in which I wrapped myself; 
and having conceived that in my borrowed character I should 
become abundantly more useful, I felt assured that this consid- 
eration was in reality sufficient to justify the measure. 
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“ Another strong inducement to the assumption and con 
tinuance of my disguise, was the opportunity it afforded me 
of making myself mistress of the unbiassed sentiments of my 
associates. A few persons were immeasurably partial to my 
essays ; and, as it generally happens, those were the individ- 
uals with whom alone I was intimately conversant. I had the 
good fortune to elude the penetration of my best friend, and 
he read in my presence my first essay, entitled ‘The 
Gleaner,’ without the shadow of a suspicion of its author. 
Thus I went on; nor was it until my thirty-third number, 
which contained the story of Eliza, that the person to whom I 
am principally accountable for my conduct, declared his con- 
viction that I was the real author of The Gleaner. The 
fact from which the little narrative of Eliza originated, I re- 
ceived from my husbar.d. I might have predicted the conse- 
quence. I was, of course, detected. 

. But I had yet a further reason for concealment. I was 
ambitious of being considered independent as a writer. IfI 
possessed any merit I was solicitous it should remain undi- 
minished, nor did I harbor a wish that my errors should be 
imputedeto another, and I imagined I could effectually accom- 
plish my ¥iews in this particular, by suffering my connections 
of every description to remain in total ignorance of my plans ; 
nor can I conceive myself culpable in thus acting, since 1 was 
not seeking to wound the feelings of any human being, and it 
was hardly possible I could essentially dishonor those affec- 
tionate friends to whom my heart has ever acknowledged the 
most ardent and grateful attachment. 

~“ Rosseau has said, that although a female may ostensibly 
wield the pen, yet it is certain that some man of letters sits 
behind the curtain to guide its movements ; and, contemplat- 
ing this assertion, I imagined that if those of the literati, to 
whose aid either friendship or affinity might entitle me, were 
not so far in my council as even to be informed of my designs, 
they would, at least, be exempted from those censures which 
my folly or presumption might involve. 

“ A celebrated writer of the present century observes that 
a woman ought never to suffer a man to add a single word to 
her writings, if she does the man she consults, let him be who 
he may, will always pass for the original inventor, while she 
will be accused of putting her name to the works of others ; 
and surely the feelings of rectitude must revolt even at a 
suspicion of this kind. 

‘Thus much have I thought proper to say by way of re- 
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sponding to some invidious remarks which my manner of con 
ducting the foregoing papers, particularly their masculine — 
character, have occasioned.” 


- As the title indicates, “‘ The Gleaner,” is a “ miscellaneous 
production,” the papers being on a. variety of themes; but 
the story of Margaretta, which runs through the volumes, 
seeks to give a continuity to the various essays. The author 
had a great passion for the drama, and has furnished two 
long plays in her last volume, one exceedingly sentimental, 
entitled ‘“‘ Virtue Triumphant,” and the other a patriotic pro- 
duction, called “ The Traveller Returned.” The former was 
brought out in the Boston Theatre, March 2d, 1795, under 
the title of “The Medium.”! It was severely criticised, and 
the authorship was attributed to Mr. Murray, but publicly de- 
nied by him in The Centinel, March 4th. In The, Gleaner 
Mrs. Murray complained that “ the players were. generally 
deficient in their parts, and more than one of the comedians 
confessed that they came on the stage with scarce 4. recollee- 
' tion of the sentiment which they were to express.” Of the 
criticisms on the merits of the play, she says. 


“T will own that I have attended with some displeasure to 
comments, which were evidently the result of a want of in- 
formation, and which were, nevertheless, pronounced with all 
the peremptory warmth of rancorous criticism. One coxcomb 
observed that the piece was nothing else but a-string of tedi- 
ous, insipid, unconnected dialogues, without even the smallest 
vestige of design, and that he found it altogether impossible te 
continue in the play-house during its presentation. A second 
wished the author had not kept the denoument out of sight 
till the last scene in the last act! It would have been better, 
he said, if the catastrophe could have met the view of the au- 
dience at every turn, and thus given them an interest in, and 
prepared them for the event!! A third conceived he evineed 
his candor by allowing that if the play could be metamorphosed 
into a novel, it might be endured !’ 


The manager offered to make a second presentation of the 


‘ 4 ~, New England Magazine, Vol. Ill. Article “ Dramatie Reminiscences, 
jo. V."2 p. 34. 
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play, but “ the feelings of the writer of the drama, depressed 
by. remarks of this.description, officiously. handed her both by 
friends and enemies, declined.” ‘ The Traveller Returned ” 
was performed in the Bosten Theatre, March 9th, 1796. 
Robert Treat Paine criticised it’ severely in the “ Orrery,” 
and attributed the authorship'te Mrs. Murray. A correspon- 
dent of the: Centinel replied to the criticism with much tart 
ness, and Paine rejoined with equal severity, insinuating that 
Mrs. Murray was the correspondent of the Centinel. The 
controversy oceasioned articles in other papers, and finally 
called forth the following letter from Mr. Murray : 


“ Mr. Russell, I have been accustomed from early life. to, 
give unlimited credit to the old proverb, Honesty is the best 
policy ; and being from the. dawn of my existence trained up 
in the habit of speaking rrutu, I feel no inclination to depart 
therefrom ; and though I delight to give pleasure, I do not 
recollect speaking well to, or of any individual that I did not 
think deserved it. 

“Some questions.asked by ‘A Friend’ in the Mercury of 
this day, I conceive nu one can be so well qualified to an- 
swer as myself; and for the information of that friend in 
particular, and as many of the public in general, as do me 
the honor to take kind or unkind notice of me, 1 beg leave to 
answer them. 

“And first. I do most solemnly declare that I never wrote 
‘The Traveller Returned’, or a single line in that or any other 
play, not that I think time badly spent in writing a good play, 
and that ‘ The Traveller Returned ’ comes under that descrip- 
tion I am bouud to believe, not only from the general bursts 
of applause it met with on its representation, out from the 
judgment of some of the best judges of dramatic excellence in 
this town. 

Secondly. F never was a player of' the strolling or station- 
ary kind, in Ireland or elsewhere. Not that I conceive it dis- 
honest or dishonorable to appear on the stage, there 

To, wake the soul by tender strokes of art; 

To raise the genius and to mend the heart; 

To make mankind in conseious virtue bold, 

Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold. 
And I have: known: of some, who off and on the stage, have 
acted well thetn part, and there all the. honor lies. 
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“ Thirdly. Itjis, nota fact that i ever read.a piece presented 
for publication before strangers and apprentices in the Cen- 
tinel office. This, you, sir can testify, which a love of justice 
will no doubt oblige you to do, detached from. the considera- 
tion of obliging your’s and the public’s most obedient servant, 
— John Murray.” 


Near the close of the season the same play was performed. 
“for the benefit of the poor widows and orphans of the town 
of Boston.” The bill on this occasion was prefaced with. a, 
card from the author, respectfully soliciting the patronage. of 
the public, and “ relinquishing her claim of pecuniary emolu- 
ment” in favor of those objects of charity. Between the 
fourth and fifth acts an “ apology for the author’ was spoken 
by Mrs. S. Powell. The complaining tone of the “ apology” 
seems to imply that the piece and its author had been rudely, 
handled by the critics. ? 

Some years prior to the publication of The Gleaner, 
Mrs. Murray had published “ in a periodical publication of a 
miscellaneous nature,” an essay on “ The Equality of, the 
Sexes.” This she supplements by four papers in The 
Gleaner, in which she sets forth the justice and propriety. of 
considering women, as far as relates to their understanding,, 
in every respect, equal tomen. ‘“‘ Our evidences tend to prove 
them alike capable of enduring hardships; equally ingenious 
and fruitful in resources ; their fortitude and heroism cannot 
be surpassed ; they are equally brave ; they are as patriotic, 
as influential, as energetic, and as eloquent; as faithful and, 
as persevering in their attachments ; as capable of supporting 
with honor, the toils of government ; and equally susceptible. 
of every literary acquirement.” Some of the discussions of 
later days on these several points are anticipated by her, and 
she champions her cause in an interesting and forcible man- 
ner. Her style in all her writings is somewhat stilted and 
grandiloquent, quite of the Sir Charles Grandison type, 
though, perhaps, not more so than was peculiar to many con- 
temporary writers. 

2 Ibid. Article, Dramatic Reminiscences, No. VI., p. 475. 
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‘ 


Copies of The Gleaner having been sent to England, it was 
so well received that its re-publication in that country was 
solicited and consented to by Mrs. Murray ; but the death of 
the gentlemen to whom the work was entrusted, caused the 
project to fail. The copy which crossed the Atlantic for the 
use of the printer, and which her English friend prepared for 
the press by erasing such local allusions and phrases as would 
be of no interest to her anticipated new readers, has, after 
many years, returned to this country, to become the property 
of the Universalist Historical Society. 

A very interesting series of letters written by Mrs. Murray 
to her parents ,while she was on a visit with her husband to 
Philadelphia, in 1790, is preserved. They are of value as 
furnishing us with the names of some of the most eminent 
Universalist laymen of that day, and as indicating the respect 
shown to Mr. Murray, by noted public men of that period. 

They went to Philadelphia to assist in organizing a conven- 
tion of the Universalists of the United States, — the first at- 
tempt in our history at a general organization — the ‘‘Associ- 
ation ’* formed at Oxford, Mass., in 1785, being purely local 
in its aim, and temporary in its purpose, and holding no ses- 
sion after 1787. The Philadelphia convention assembled 
May 25th, and continued till June 8th, the longest time ever 
given by our people to convention purposes. 

At that time the prospects of Universalism in Philadelphia 
were most flattering. Christopher Marshal, the family of 
Benjamin Franklin, Dr. William Smith, President of the Uni- 
versity, and several of the Professors in that institution, and 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, are among those named by Mrs. Murray 
as favoring the doctrine, and attendants on her husband’s 
preaching. “The sentiments of the Universalists,”’ she 
writes “are growing every day more and more respectable in 
this city. The family of Dr. Franklin is among the foremost of 
their favorers. Mrs. Bache, the doctor’s daughter, says it was 
her father’s opinion that “no system in the Christian world was 
so effectually calculated to promote the interests of society as 
hat doctrine which shows a God reconciling the lapsed 
world to Himself.” 
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This statement of Dr. Franklin’s views was published many 
years ago, in the London Monthly Magazine as communicated 
to the correspondent of that periodical by a person who had 
visited Dr. Franklin’s family, and was copied by the late Dr. 
Whitemore, in his Modern History of Universalism, in 1829. 
As it was. an anonymous communication, it has been regarded 
by many as mere tradition, if not wholly imaginary. We are 
now able to authenticate it, and also to account for its publi- 
cation in the magazine. Mr. Murray, who was proud of his 
wife’s literary abilities, sent this series of her letters to his 
friend in England, Rev. Robert Redding, for his perusal, the 
same gentleman who subsequently arranged for the re-publi- 
cation of The Gleaner. The letters interested Mr. Redding 
80 greatly that he copied them and returned the originals, 
and published numerous extracts in the London Magazine, 
among which was this with reference to Mrs. Murray’s visit to 
Mrs. Bache, and their conversation on the religious views of 
Dr. Franklin. We have quoted from Mr. Redding’s copy 
which was returned to this country a few years ago by his 
son, since deceased. Of Dr. Rush, Mrs. Murray saysin the 
same letter : 


“Dr. Rush is a man of sense and letters. He is well 
known in the medical and literary world. I am happy that I 
can name Dr. Rush as an open avowed Professor of, and or- 
nament to the Religion of Jesus. Addressing Mr. Murray this 
morning with much candor, he thus expressed himself: 
‘Why, my dear sir, you have stood much alone. How have 
you buffeted the storm? What a torrent of prejudice, tra- 
dition, malevolence and calumny have you had to encounter. 
Twenty years ago I heard your name, — you were preaching 
in Bachelor’s Hall. No consideration would have induced 
me to come within a mile of the place, and had I met you I 
should not have conceived it could have been you, except I 
had fonnd you with the cloven foot and with horns! But 
now peaceful to myself is the revolution. The Bible is a con- 
sistent book, and everything that is excellent it contains.’ ” 


Of the estimation in which Mr. Murray was held in Phila- 
delphia, and of the desire of the church there to retain him, 
she thus speaks : 
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‘The Philadelphians, are exceedingly anxious, to fix Mr. 
Murray among them. At first.a genteel house, rent free for 
life, with a salary of £200 a year was proffered him; they 
now propose £250, and finally,they add, if he will pledge his 
word to return to them as soon as. he can adjust his affairs to 
the Eastward, they will insure him, exclusive of his house 
rent, £400. The church belonging to the Universalists in 
this metropolis not being spacious enough to contain the 
numbers who flock to hear him, application was made to the 
Rev. Dr. Smith, provost or president of the college and acad- 
emy for the use of a building belonging to, and known by the 
name of the College Hall. A special meeting of the trustees 
was upon this occasion called, and unanimous consent ob- 
tained. Dr. Smith sent a message requesting Mr. Murray’s 
attendance at his house. Mr. Murray, you will not doubt. 
obeyed the summons. when he was escorted to the hall by 
the President and Professors, who escorted him to the pulpit 
stairs and then took their seats in the assembly. Mr. Mur- 
ray, after delivering a discourse, did not immediately appoint 
a future lecture. The President addressed him: ‘Sir, I ex- 
pected you would have published other opportunities for, you 
must know that the use of the hall is yours, when, and as 
frequently as you please.’ Accordingly, in the week, large 
and respectable audiences are collected there. Besides the 
President Messrs. Magaw, Rogers, Bond, McDual and An- 
drews regularly attended.” 


Returning from Philadelphia, Mr. and Mrs. Murray stopped 
a few days in New York, where they visited President Wash- 
ington and his family, and received a call from Mrs. Wash- 
ington. ‘One hour,” writes Mrs. Murray, ‘she conde- 
scendingly devoted to me, and so much of friendship did her 
salutations wear, so interested and animated was our con- 
versation, that a bystander would have lost all idea of the 
distance between us, and would hardly have supposed that 
we met but for the second time.” 

Vice-President Adams sent his carrige to convey them to. 
his residence just outside the city, where they passed an 
afternoon. ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Adams,” writes Mrs. Murray, 
‘are still the same kind, hospitable people who some months 
since received us with such affectionate and amiable kindness, 
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while they cultivated their inheritance at Braintree. Our 
reception was equally flattering, and we received the same 
marked and distinguished attention.” 

The descriptions of noted persons given in these letters, — 
of the personal appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Washington, 
their public receptions and their daily life, and of the public 
buildings then occupied by Congress, are exceedingly inter- 
esting, and if published at this late date, would give some in- 
formation not to be obtained elsewhere, so far as the writer’s 
search has extended. Possibly they may be transcribed for 
some future article. 

We copy here her description of the curious Funeral Cus- 
toms in New York, ninety-one years ago. After describing 
the habiting of the body and its being laid in the coffin, she 
Bays : 


“The body is then placed in the entry and every person is 
at liberty to examine it. Eight pall bearers are chosen, all 
of whom, together with the ministers and physicians are not 
only presented with gloves but with fine linen scarfs. One 
of these scarfs will take three yards and three-fourths, and it 
is folded and tied upon the shoulder aud side with six yards 
of black ribbon, much in ‘the manner in'which our children 
used to wear their sashes. The good woman that ties the 
scarf, and the woman that dresses the body receives of the 
same white linen the full length of the scarfs, together with 
gloves. These scarfs are worn at the funeral, and the ensu- 
ing Sunday; the pall bearers and physicians attending 
at the meeting where the deceased was eccustomed to wor- 
ship. No female, not even a relative, who makes the small- 
est pretentions to fashion, ever attends a funeral except on 
the demise of a young lady, when her pall is borne by eight 
maidens dressed in snowy white, and wearing plain lawn 
hoods and scarfs, made in the manner that the black hoods 
used to be. These hoods and scarfs, as also the ribbons, 
gloves and fans, are likewise given, and they too make their 
‘appearance at church the following Sabbath. Every person 
who attends the funeral, both within and without doors, is, 
previous to the interment, plentifully supplied with wine. A 
waiter is appointed to every room, and they are very atten- 
tive. Large quantitics are often swallowed. Ten gallons of 
prime Maderia were lately expended at a funeral.” 
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In 1794 Mr. Murray moved his family to Boston, where 
they took up their residence at No. 5 Franklin Place, now the 
lower part of Franklin street, and where they continued to 
reside till his death in 1815. There lies before us a letter 
written by Mrs: Murray at her Boston residence, in July 
1795, to two young ladies, her cousin and niece. It describes 
several patriotic observances which had taken place that sum- 
mer, and gives an account of Commencement exercises which 
she attended at Harvard College. A wide contrast is notice- 
able between Commencement then and now. She had been 
making a visit at Dr. Spring’s, in Watertown, and says: 


“ During my stay in Watertown, in compliance with the 
solicitations of my kind friends, I accepted a seat in their 
coach and accompanied them toour Commencement. I have 
never before been a spectator of the confusion, which, on 
those public days, pervades the peaceful and hallowed scenes 
of Harvard; nor shall I be again solicitous to partake the 
pleasures of Commencement. I am ready to say they order 
these things better in Philadelphia, in which city 1 have fre- 
quently witnessed similar occasions. Methinks days appro- 
priated to an exhibition of literary productions, and a confer- 
ring of literary degrees, ought not to be marked by riot and 
intemperance, either in meats or in drinks, or in the manifes- 
tations of unbridled mirth. The assembly on Commencement 
day was the most noisy in which I have ever mingled. It 
was with difficulty I obtained a place in the meeting house in 
the morning, and the tops of the pews were so closely filled as 
wholly to intercept from my view the smallest glimpse of the 
speakers ; — but this was not all, — the confusion of the sur- 
rounding voices split every sentence to pieces, so that I could 
scarcely catch a flying sentiment, or even a vagrant idea. In 
the afternoon I determined on securing a better stand, and 
accordingly 1 took my seat in the front gallery, an hour and 
three quarters before the commencement of the exercises. 
During this tedious interval the house was crowded and tu- 
multuous. The theatre when compared thereto might be im- 
agined a sequestered grot;— hissing, clapping, hallooing, 
stamping, shrieking, — but it is impossible for words to con- 
vey an adequate idea of the licentious and disonant uproar 
which disgraced the sacred rites of Science. It was in vain 
that upon the entrance of the Governor, President, Clergy, 
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&c., we had flattered ourselves with the return of the sem- 
blance of order. The wild, indecent uproar still continued, 
and the President declared his apprehension that the exer- 
cises must be suspended! The Governor arose and addressed 
the populace, but had he spoken in thunder he would not 
have been heard ; and his interference and manner, however 
dignified, did not effectuate the wished for calm. The au- 
thority of the high sheriff was as unsuccessfully interposed ; 
and, for me, I most devoutly wished myself amid the sylvan 
haunts which so delightfully variegate the lands adjacent the 
seat of Doctor Spring. Authority thus frustrated in its at- 
tempts to clear the appropriated seats, and to procure silence, 
a trial of strength ensued. Numbers were tumbled headlong 
from the eminences they had so unwarrantably seized, and 
many were turned neck and shoulders out of doors. The 
noise, however, did not in the least subside, and we despaired 
of our afternoon’s entertainment. Yet you are not to conceive 
that there are no rational pleasures to be obtained at Com- 
mencement, by no means, there are many, but I shall only note 
the most conspicuous. The lover of happy human faces will 
be amply gratified ; large and brilliant circles of ladies, among 
which are to be found the most finished forms aud beautiful 
countenances, graced the house. The most dignified charac- 
ters were assembled, and a kind of conspicuous pride elates 
the heart while contemplating those personages who are an 
honor to our species. But this was not all, Mr. Paine, the 
orator of the afternoon, at length mounted the rostrum, and 
his appearance changed the loud clamor of tongues and com- 
bination of discordant sounds into a kind of dying murmur, 
- which may be poetically compared to the subsiding waves 
after the storm on the ocean is no more. But the effect of 
his exordium was truly astonishing; silence instantly per- 
vaded the motley crowd, attention bent triumphant, and happy 
experience reminded us of those days in which a Demosthe- 
nes and a Cicero, arresting the frenzy of tumult restored an 
ungovernable populace to the exercise of reason.” 


Very few persons are now living who ever saw Mrs. Mur- 
ray. <A niece, the venerable Mrs. Worcester, is still living in 
Salem, Mass., who spent several years with her aunt after 
Mr. Murray’s death. Two very intelligent aged women who 
well remember her, still reside in Gloucester. These unite 
in describing her as possessing remarkable personal beauty, 
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gifted with wonderful éonversational powers, and much be- 
loved and sought after by the better portion of society. The 
late Rev. Sebastian Streeter, who often met her, describes her — 
as being of commanding person, of very strong determination 
and nerve, but always discriminating, intelligent and polite. 
She was very much attached to the peculiar views promul- 
gated by her husband, and like him, quite impatient at any 
presentation of Universalism on any other than Rellyan 
grounds, as the following incident will illustrate : 

Mr. Murray having occasion to visit Philadelphia left his 
pulpit in charge of Rev. Hosea Ballou, then a young man. In 
one of his sermons he advanced views in exposition of the 
_ passage, ‘* And when all things shall be subdued unto Him, 
then shall the Son also himself be subject unto Him that put 
all things under him, that God may be all in all;” which 
were not the views entertained by Mr. Murray. While Mr. 
Ballou was closing his discourse, Mrs. Murray wrote a note 
to Mr. Balch, a prominent member of the congregation, who 
sat in the singer’s seats, requesting him to “ say to the audi- 
ence, and more especially to the strangers present, that the 
views presented by the occupant of the pulpit of this church 
to-day, are not those that are usually promulgated here, and 
they are not in accordance with those entertained by Mr. 
Murray.” Mr. Balch did as requested, and Mr. Ballou rising 
to announce the closing hymn, mildly responded: ‘ The au- 
dience will please take notice of what our brother has said,” 
and proceeded with the closing service. This occured in the 
fall of 1798, and Mr. Murray mourned that, from that time 
his people were divided in their sentiments, many finding it 
impossible to be satisfied with Rellyanism. A movement was 
shortly after set on foot to induce Mr. Ballou to move to Bos- 
ton and establish a new society, but his reply was, that so 
long as his beloved brother Murray remained there he would 
not be a party to any division in his congregation. 

Mrs. Murray had two children ; ‘a son who died in infancy, 
in 1789, and a daughter, Julia Maria, born in August 1791, 
and’ married in 1812 to Adam Lewis Benjamin, of Natchez, 
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Mississippi. Their marriage took place the evening of the: 
day that Mr. Benjamin graduated from Harvard College. : 
After their daughter’s marriage, Mrs. Murray arranged and 
supervised the publication of her husband’s sermons and let- 
ters, he having been an invalid since 1809. After his death 
she published his memoir, written by himself to 1774, and 
brought down by her till the close of his life. She then took 
up her abode with her daughter, at Natchez, where she died 
June 6th, 1320. At her death she left a large and valuable 
collection of manuscripts, including her husband’s diaries, 
' covering nearly the entire period of his residence in America ; 
his correspondence, many of her own unpublished essays, 
poems and other papers, and a large number of letters from 
General and Mrs. Washington, General Nathaniel Greene and 
his widow, and many other illustrious persons. These papers, 
Mrs. Worcester, above referred to, informed the writer, were 
stored in an unoccupied house on her son-in-law’s plantation, 
and when an effort was made to remove them a few years 
afterwards, they were found to be utterly rotted and spoiled 
by the mildew. The scanty material used in preparing this 
article probably covers, therefore, about all that is available to 
us as a source of our knowledge of Mrs. Judith Murray. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


New Testament Synonyms. 


‘Lue time is happily past when an apology is needed for any 
attempt to elucidate the synonyms of the New Testament. — 
It must be confessed, however, that while Universalists have by 
no means refused to play the part of ‘dividers and discern- 
ers” of words when they related to “ punishment” or to the 
‘‘end of the world,” they have, nevertheless, made little use 
of the results of philological study with reference to more 
general needs. 
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It is not too much to say that almost every application of 
the principles and processes of comparative philology to the 


-accurate weighing of the precise value, absolute and relative, 


of important words of the New Testament, has lessened the 
strain upon faith and given a clearer insight into the harmony 


which doubtless subsists between the different parts of the 
divine Word. Recent investigations into the exact meaning 
and force of the words ai#» and aidws have proved of im- 
mense value to the exegete who is set for the defence of the 
gospel of good tidings. But this fact can not be urged 
as a reason why other synonyms not less interesting 
and significant should be left altogether untouched. It is the 
purpose of the writer in this brief article to point out the es- 
sential differences in the meaning of the Greck words emotia 
and deface which no author, so far as known, has yet taken 
pains to distinguish at length. The etymology of the words 
first demands attention. 

Both amoria and aneibea are derived from the same root. 
This root appears in its most primitive form in the old Aryan 
bhandh, to bind, to unite, (see Fick’s Wéerterbuch der Indo- 
germanischen Grundsprache). In Sanskrit it becomes bandh 
to bind, to unite ; also to fix, to fix upon, spoken of the mind, 


eyes, &c. Joined with the preposition nz it sometimes means 
to fetter. It may be remarked also, that the causative sense 


of bandh is of frequent occurrence in Sanskrit, (see Benfey’s 


Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 625; Bopp’s Glossarium 
Comparativum, p. 262; Pott Etymol. Forsch. I. 251; Ben- 
fey’s Griesch. Wurzellexicon, II. 94). We may add that this 


root is found under various forms in most of the Indo-Euro- 


pean tongues.! In the Gothic band, to bind, it appears but 
slightly touched by phonetic decay. The reader may com- 
pare the Latin fid-o, fid-é-s ; Anglo-Saxon fast ; old H. Ger- 
man fas-ti ; new H. German fes-t. 


1 Curtius (Grundziige der Griech. Et. p. 286, would derive meio from bhidh, 
a weakened form of bhandh. Corssen and Grassman adopt the same view. Delbruck 


however, in his reveiw of Schmidt’s Gesch. des Indogerm. Vocalismus, ( Zeitschritf, 
fiir Vergleich. Sprachforschung, Vol. XXI. p. 85), agrees with Schmidt ind enying 
that bhidh could have been the Graeco-Italic form. 
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We have neither time nor space to notice all the various 
-forms which this word assumes in Greek, much less exhibit 
the process of derivation by which each form is produced. - 
We shall endeavor, however, to indicate the steps by 
which the nouns a@moria and dzibea (with which we princi- 
pally have to do), are derived from the most primitive form 
of the Greek verb. . 

Amovia is derived immediately from mords, and morés (faith- 
ful, trusty,) is formed from the verb 26- the present tense 
of which is not found inGreek, though some of the tenses of 
aeo are formed from the stem 76. It is plain, then, that 
the literal meaning of amorta (prefix a—without) is the qual- 
ity of being unfaithful, faithlessness, unbelief. 

’ Ancibew is likewise a noun of quality, and is formed imme- 
diately from ameOys, (not to be persuaded, disobedient,) while 

_ étaOys rmoust be referred to me0, to persuade, or rather to the 
passive form meiGom, to be persuaded, to obey. “Aneibau, 
(a—without as before) therefore, signifies the conduct of one 
who can not be persuaded, disobedience, contumacy. 

We can give no rational explanation of the differences of 
meaning which subsist between amoria and ameiden without 
inquiring more particularly respecting the precise meaning of 
the words from which they are derived. The supposititious 
m0-0, (the present ot this root was probably used at an early 


period of the Greco-Italian history), doubtless signified to 


trust, spoken of a momentary action, such action being usually 
expressed in Greek by a verbal root containing a weak vowel. 
TIe6-0 may be called an intensified form of 26-9, — 


the + of the latter word becoming # by a process called, in San- 
skrit, Guna, or vowel-strengthening. By this strengthen- 


ing of the root the Greeks were wont to indicate a continued 
in contrast to a momentary action.2 HHe6e, therefore, prima- 
rily signfies to bind firmly, to unite clcsely as in friendship ; 


2 Prof. Whitney regards ail such changes in the root as phonetic rather than dy- 
namic, though he admits that phonetic changes may afterwards'be putito dynamic 


uses. Most philologists, however, adopt the other view. See Curtius, Das Verbum 
der Griesch. Spr. Vol. I., p. 15, f; also Peiles Introd. to Latin and Greek Etymology, 
‘Chapt. VI., where the: subject is discussed somewhat at length. 
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then by a natural transition, the exercise of that trust or pos- 
itive conviction which results in an attempt to win over others 
tte a like belief. Hence ei6-w is ordinarily used. in the sense 
“of to persuade. The signification of the middle or passive 
woice has already been given. 

Coming now to the compound verbs from which émori« and 
wamsiOe are more immediately derived, we find that euoréw 
properly means to distrust, to doubt, then to refuse belief ; 
while aeHéw plainly means not to permit one’s self to be per- 
suaded, to refuse obedience. 

"Amotia, therefore, may be properly rendered distrust, un- 
belief, with reference either to persons or things. It should 
be remarked also, that this distrust or unbelief arises from 
want of knowledge, or lack of interest in its object, rather 
than from prejudice. -Azeidee, on the other hand, implies 
rejection of all efforts at persuasion whether by appeals to 
personal interest or to reason — a confirmed unbelief, of which 
the natural result is disobedience. 

Let us now carefully note the distinction which obtains 
‘an the use of these words in the Greek classics. Our citations 
wmust be few. In Theognis (Poete Lyrici Greci, Bergki’s ed. 
“page 427, line 831,) iors and enioria are found in the same 
-sentence ; the passage is as follows: ‘I have lost property 
through confidence (aiore:), I have saved it through distrust 
(amor) .” 

ZEschylus uses eémoric several times in the sense of “ mis- 
trust.” We cite a single passage from the Agamemnon, I. 
269. Clytemnestra, in announcing to the Chorus the news of 
the capture of Troy, says: ‘“ You will learn a greater joy 
than you expect to hear; the Argives have taken the city of 
Priam.” The Chorus replies: “ How say you? through 
mistrust the word escaped me.” 

Sophocles (Oed. Col. line 610) uses emoria in the sense of 
want of faith, mistrust. Oedipus says “ Faith (aor) is dy- 
ing, but faithlessness (émori«) flourishes.” 

Plato uses aorta many times. We make only two cita- 
tions from his .writings. The first is as follows: ‘ They 
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seemed again to confound us who had been persuaded and to. 
make. us to doubt (esamoriav xarapadeis):, © The second: 
(from the same paragraph) is found in the Phedo, 88, D. It. 
reads thus: ‘Now he has again fallen into doubt vw «ic. 
éroriny xavanéncaxe).” Theophrastus in his ‘“ Characters,’ 
gives a definition of émoria. He says (p. 19, Foss’s Ed.)” 
“‘cmotia of course, carries with it a certain suspicion of wrong.’”’ 

Of the later Greek writers we shall cite only Longinus.. 
In his treatise “ On the Sublime,” 88.2, he says: ‘* Such an. 
ill-timed encomium awakens mistrust (amotias), &.” 

We turn now to emeiGac. This word is used by no writer: 
earlier than Xenophon, though the verb @eéw and the ad- 
jective aeOys from which céneGee is immediately derived, are 
used many times by the classic writers. 46éw (poetic form 
for anew) is frequently found in Homer with the meaning 
“ to disobey,” and it is also used once by Pindar in Pyth. IV. 
36., where it signifies ‘* to refuse.” 

The full form, emedéo, however, appears first in the 
Agamemnon of Aischylus, line 1049. I give a free transla- 
tion of the passage: ‘If you obeyed, why, then you would 
obey ; but, perhaps you would not obey (ameBoins).” 

The passages in the classics where oneOye occurs are instruc- 
tive inasmuch as they make clear the distinction in meaning 
which subsists between this word and aziorog. 

Theognis (line 1235 Bergk’s ed.), affords the first in- 
stance of its use. I give a literal translation : ‘“‘ Ochild, hear 
me! I will not utter encredible speech (amedn pv0or.’’) 

Thucydides (2.84) applies the word to ships in the sense of 
unmanageable, while in Philo, 2.87, owdyoor amedeotego may be. 
rendered “ more unyielding than iron.” Callimachus in the 
Ode to Diana, line 67, employs the word in the sense of diso- 
bedient. The passage is as follows: “In case a maiden is: 
disobedient (amex) to her mother, the mother, (to frighten 
her) calls up Cyclops or lightening, &c.” 

We now reach the noun eéaeGea with which (together with 
amotia we are principally concerned. Classic usage furnishes 
but few examples of the word; none, indeed, of the older 
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writers, except Xenophon, uses it atall. For this reason it. 
may be well to translate the whole paragraph in which the 
word is found. Socrates said, “I perceive that these things 
are so; and yet the state appears to me now more favorably 
disposed for any worthy governor ; for self-confidence begets: 
carelessness, indifference and disobedience (dmeOeur). Xen. 
Mem. 3. 5.5). "Ameibew is used at least once by Plutarch, 
but I have not the original at hand. 

In the New TESTAMENT amotio and camebex are used gener- 
ally with clearly defined differences of meaning, and never as. 
exactly equipollent and convertible. It should be remembered, 
however, that when words, especially those from the same 
root, take on ethical significations the subjective element often 
renders it difficult to seize the real differences in meaning that 
obtain. 

Asking the reader to keep in mind the distinctions already 
drawn between amotia and ameibea, we shall now cite all the 
passages in the New Testament containg emozia, that we may 
exhibit, if possible, the different degrees of ethical significance 
expressed by the word. We reject Matt. xvii: 20, since both 
Tregelles and Tischendorf here supplant omotiov by 
Oltyomuotiay, 


I. Tim. i. 18, “ I did it ignorantly in unbelief.” 

Mark. ix. 24, “I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” Here 
the idea of blameworthiness first emerges; the father had 
already had evidence of divine power. 

Rom. iv. 20, ‘He staggered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief.” 

Matt. xiii. 58, “ And he did not many mighty works there 
because of their unbelief.” 

Mark vi. 6, “ And he marvelled because of their unbelief.” 
That our Saviour regarded his hearers as culpable in rejecting 
his teaching is evident. Besides, in rejecting so many proofs 
of the fulfillment of prophecy, they justly incurred more blame 
than Abraham would have done in rejecting a promise. 

Rom. xi. 23, “ If they abide not in wnbelief.” 

Rom. xi. 20, “ Because of unbelief they were broken off.” 

Rom. iii. 3, “ Shall their unbelief make the promise of God’ 
of no effect ?” 
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Mark xvi. 14, “ And he upbraided them with their unbe- 
lief.” The disciples had, indeed, sinned against light, but 
doubtless welcomed further proof of our Lord’s resurrection. 

Heb. iii. 12, “ Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of 
you an evil heart of unbelief, in departing from the living 
God.” In this use of amotia there is clearly denoted a de- 
gree of obstinacy which may, at any moment, issue in some 
outward act of disobedience. 

Heb. iii. 19, ‘“*So we see that they could not enter in be- 
cause of unbelief.” Here the whole context (which should 
be read in this connection) makes painfully apparent a con- 
tumacy which is wont to manifest itself in repeated as well 
as flagrant acts of transgression. 


The meaning of eémoria in the last two passages quoted, dif- 
fers but little, indeed, from that of aeHeu; the apostle, how- 
ever, seems here to dwell upon the cause of the calamities that 
befell the Jews, to emphasize the dangerous tendency of doubt 
and unbelief — the overt acts of disobedience whici: naturally 
follow on this belief being incidentally mentioned or tacitly 
_ implied. Arete, is disobedience contemplated in its overt 
acts of opposition to the Divine law, the true cause of such 
disobedience being inferred. -Amotia has its origin rather in 
ignorance or infirmity, and is often but ‘ the negative omis- 
sion of good ;” the central idea contained in aeiea is that 
of deliberate and intentional opposition to the will of another 
and is often a ‘** presumptuous sin.” 

We shall now cite all the passages of the New Testament 
containing e@mebeic, arranging tnem as before so as to exhibit 
as far as possible, the different degrees of guilt indicated 
by the word in the various situations in which it occurs. 

We must remind the reader, however, that this attempt 
will be more obnoxiousto the intrusion of error than the 
former, since in the domain of morals results may be more 
safely inferred from ‘motives than motives from results. 

. In the last two paragraphs cited our version incorrectly 
renders a@zeiGea by “ unbelief.” 


Eph. ii. 2, “ Wherein in, time past ye walked according to 
the course of this world, according to the prince of the power 
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of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of diso- 
bedience.” 

Ool. iii. 6, “ For which things’ sake the wrath of God com- 
eth (properly 7s coming) on the children of disobedience.” 

Eph. v. 6, “ Let no man deceive you with vain words: for 
because of these things the wrath of God cometh on the chil- 
dren of disobedience.” 

Heb. iv. 6, “ Seeing, therefore, that some must enter there- 
in, and they to whom it was first preached entered not in be- 
cause of disobedience.” 

Heb. iv. 11, ‘* Let us labor, therefore, to enter into that rest, 
lest any man fall after the same example of disobedience.” 

Rom. xi. 80, “ For as ye in times past have not believed 
- God, yet have now obtained mercy through their disobedience.” 

Rom. xi. 32, “ For God hath concluded them ail in diso- 
bedience, that he might have mercy upon all.” 


The specific degrees of moral turpitude expressed by eee 
in the first three citations are not so apparent; in the last 
four, however, I am confident that the gradation is founded 
on clearly implied distinctions. 

Let us consider briefly, the two passages from the fourth 
chapter of Hebrews. The whole of the third and fourth chap- 
ters may be profitably read in this connection. _ The apostle is 
speaking to his brethren, by way of admonition, of the re- 
peated offenses of the Israelites, notably of their transgres- 
sions in the wilderness. In the twelfth verse of the third 
chapter, the milder term émoria is employed ; for the connec- 
tion in which it is used clearly shows that the apostle has in 
mind sins of thought. The writer calmly continues, and 
again uses @motia in verse 19, though increasing earnestness 
may, perhaps, be indicated by his use of éme6é instead of 
amotéo in the preceding verse. In further contemplating the 
want of faith and consequent disobedience of the chosen peo- 
ple notwithstanding their peculiar advantages, their many 
willful acts of transgression rise up befcre him, and the 
apostle fitly uses the stronger term aaeifecv in the sixth 
verse of the succeeding chapter. In the eleventh verse of the 
same chapter ameBeia is once more. used and the reason will 
at once appear if the context be carefully read. Indeed, had 
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it been the intention of the writer in the passages quoted 
merely to exhibit in sharp contrast the differences in meaning 
which subsist between these words, he could in no other way 
have set forth more clearly the distinctions between them. 

It now remains for us briefly to consider the two passages 
containing aedOeta in the eleventh chapter of Romans. 

In the twentieth verse the unbelief (amoria) of the Jews is 
set in contrast with the faith (tore) of the disciples. No 
other word than e@ori« could here be employed. Neverthe- 
less, the burden of thought with the apostles is that hardness 
of heart of the chosen people which, culminating in overt and 
flagrant acts of disobedience, called down upon them the se- 
vere judgments of God. In the thirtieth verse the verb 
ynerorae is indeed in close connection with the noun azedeia, 
the former word indicating that lawlessness of the Gentiles 
which was wont to break forth in acts of wantonness and out- 
rage, the latter as clearly denoting that insolence and pride 
of the Jews which so often displayed themselves in the most 
willful transgressions of the Divine law. 

The reader will note with interest (no explanation is 
needed) another instance of the use of em in the succeed- 
ing verse. The only other passage (verse 32) in the New 
Testament contining ¢zeGea immediately follows. We render 
literally : “* For God shut them all up together in disobedience 
(eis cteibevev) that he might have mercy upon all.” 

The employment of eee» in the last quotation is theolog- 
ically important to the last degree.? God, thathe might have 

8 We may profitably note here a few facts of a philological character. It will be 
seen that @zre(Meve, is found in the New Testament only in those epistles confessedly 
of Pauline authorship, and in the epistle to the Hebrews. _47yeiHexq, too, both in 
Hebrews and in Romans, occurs twice in the same chapter, and, indeed, within the 
compass or a few lines, and in each case is evidently contrasted with the same 
word. 

Again, gzreiev is seldom used in Greek writings older than the New Testament, 
(I have found but a single instance in the classic authors): besides St. Paul was the 
only one of the apostles eminent for learning and presumably acquainted with Greek 
literature. It is neither irreverent nor irrational, therefore, to conclude that the 
** apostle to the Gentiles” was better acquainted than the others with the art of mak- 
ing known his “ finer intentions ” by a felicitous use of language. 


Ought not these facts to be carefully weighed whenever the mooted question is 
aised reepecting the authorship of the epistle to the Hebrews? 
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mercy upon all, includes in this act of Divine grace not only 
those whose sins have their spring in ignorance or infirmity, 
but also those who have touched, it may be, the highest point 
in the ascending scale of guilt. 

No wonder that St. Paul, in contemplating this abundant 
evidence of the unrestricted scope of God’s loving purposes, 
should exclaim: “ O the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God!” To pursue the subject, how- 
ever, beyond the point already reached would be to leave the 
province of exegesis for that of theology. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


A Re-statement of the Temperance Problem. 


Every thoughtful man, be he Christian or not, recognizes 
intemperance as a fearful evil. Every such man would wel- 
come any solution of the vexing question of how to deal with 
it, so as to attain success. It is doubtless the decision of 
most of us that the older we grow, the less we feel that we 
know the best answer to this question. 

Now it is true that the advocates of total abstinence from 
alcoholic drinks as a beverage, have the best of the argument. 
So well aware of this are: the customary drinkers that they 
seldom attempt to discuss the question. Whether we meet 
the votaries of drink on Christian, moral, social, or merely 
physical grounds we are sure to hold our position. In dis- 
cussions growing out of the recent phase of the question, viz.: 
whether prohibition or license is the better method, we still 
have the argument. We are able to show that in most places 
license does not restrain the traffic at all, and that it de- 
bauches public sentiment on the question of total abstinence. 
It requires but little argument to show that a license law must 
always be a failure, since a large majority of its advocates 
range themselves on that side simply because it is opposed to 
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prohibition which they fear. They are really in favor of the 
free sale of liquors, and if the issue were between free rum 
and license they would oppose the latter. Indeed we have 
often said that good work might now be done by the prohibi- 
tionists for the cause of temperance, if they would use their 
utmost endeavor to enforce our present law. It might cause 
the bulk of the friends of license to reveal the true inward- 
ness of their advocacy. But somehow though having: the best 
of the argument, we fail to influence public opinion, to affect 
the public conscience, and to change the customs of men. So 
little have we done, so little are we doing, that many are de- 
claring the whole effort a failure. While we cannot accept 
the full measure of this admission, yet we feel that we have 
not accomplished what the merits of our cause would lead us 
to expect. Certain it is that the drink shrine has not now 
perceptibly a less number of eager devotees than a quarter of 
a century ago. The prohibitory law, which at least served to 
keep alive the feeling that liquor selling was not a legitimate 
business, has had no real existence for more than a dozen 
years. True also is it that with the return of better times 
dram shops are increasing. The public, too, seems impatient 
of further discussion, or turns listlessly away even from the 
most eloquent presentation of the question. These things 
being so, it must be admitted that we are not successful, at 
least not to the degree we ought to be. 

It then behooves every one who is interested to ask himself 
the serious question, Why is this so? Having stated these 
facts we shall devote the remainder of this article to the pre- 
sentation of reasons which seem to account for our com- 
parative failure, and to point out, very briefly, the lines of 
effort we must follow in the future to carry this reform to a 
triumphant issue. We do not expect to state anything new 
or startling, but shall be content to recall to the minds of our 
readers even well-worn truths that have an application to the 
matter in hand. Among these reasons are the five following, 
to all but the last of which we give the briefest possible state- 
ment : 
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1. There is a lamentable lack of unity, both of principle 
and action, among the advocates of the Temperance Reform. 
Moral or legal suasion, reform of the drunkard, or the educa- 
tion of the young—neither of these are temperance war cries» 
and serve only to emphasize differences. There needs to be 
more unity. Success will not be won till there is. it can 
come only through greater toleration of others’ methods and 
a willingness to work with another, no matter if his method 
be different ; or, through deeper investigation of the condi- 
tions of the question, leading to the abandonment of methods 
not suitable. 

2. The Church, though fervent in the good work, has not 
done all it might and ought. Asa member of the Christian 
church we claim a right to criticise her work in this regard. 
At the same time let us say that there is much flippant criti- 
cism of the church by people whose right we do not recog- 
nize at all. Those outside the church have no right to find 
fault with it, because by finding fault they imply its power 
for doing good, and are by that implication shown to be in- 
consistent in their position. If the church be the organiza- 
tion to do the work, and by their criticism they admit it, why 
are they outside of it? The church is too much like a herba- 
rium, 7. ¢., it is filled with dried and preserved specimens of 
Christians. Each is saved, and that is all he thinks need- 
ful. The Church ought to be such an organization that any 
one desiring to work for the good of men should find oppor- 
tunity within it. And not only that, but it should be in- 
spired and prompted to that sort of labor and furnished with 
it. 

3. It is said that hypocrisy is the tribute which vice pays to 
virtue. Hence no cause is so good that hypocrites, evil- 
hearted men, those who care nothing for the cause, but much 
for the loaves and fishes, are not among its public advocates. 
A gocd cause is thus greatly injured, for people are apt to 
judge acause by its advocates; and here not by its most 
worthy, but by its least worthy. The advance of the temper- 
ance cause because of this has been retarded. Temperance 
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people have apparently been ready to condone any offence if 
the evil-doer were a temperance advocate. Men, and women 
too, of questionable, not to say vile life, are still travelling over 
the country speaking upon this question, finding their way 
into our pulpits, and receiving entertainment in our houses. 
Such is their self-assurance that if one has the good sense to 
turn his back upon them, they accuse him of enmity to the 
cause. Let us close our churches, our houses, our purses 
and our hearts to all who do not come endorsed by well. 
known good and true men. 

4. Many would-be friends of temperance are disgusted or 
disheartened by injudicious utterances of public representa- 
tives of this reform. For instance, a fierce assault is made 
upon physicians by those who have had no medical training 
at all. Not long ago the writer heard an address upon the 
temperance question by one who declared that doctors wera 
divisible into two classes: those ignorant of the effect of alco- 
hol, who prescribed it because it was the custom ; and those 
who aware of its ever-injurious effects, prescribed it that their 
patients might be longer sick, and their fees the larger. Such 
charges aside from their utter falseness harm the cause of 
temperance. ; 

It ought also to be said that some advocates of temperance 
smite the cause in the face by sweeping and unjust criticisms 
of methods and principles. In criticising methods adopted in 
any reform one needs to be very judicious for if not, he will 
do more harm than good. A casein point is * A Calm View 
of the Temperance Question,” by Dr. Howard Crosby. With- 
out doubt some of the Chancellor’s criticisms are just and 
needed ; possibly also the sentiments of those addressed may 
fit the latitude of New York city ; but it is very evident that 
the tendency of the whole address, both because of its senti- 
ments and its fault-finding spirit, is to dishearten the friends 
and to aid and encourage the enemies of this reform. 

5. We have doubtless made mistakes in our methods. 
Mistakes here may well nigh be fatal. It is to this point that 
we wish to call attention more at length, for mistakes in 
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methods, or incompleteness of method will account more fully 
for our failure than any other cause. Let us look at this 
point by the light of a parallel case. 

When a true physician, 7. ¢., one who is fitted by nature 
and study for his work, is called to a case of sickness, he first 
cares for the immediate needs of his patient. After making 
him comfortable he proceeds to inquire into the circumstances 
of his sickness, his habits, surroundings, the places he has fre- 
quented, the food he has eaten, his past health, &c. The phy- 
sician is aware that disease has a cause. If he discovers the 
cause, his course is clear. He destroys the cause or neutral- 
izes its evil power by the removal of the patient from its 
reach. He then goes with his remedies to the seat of the 
disease. It is just here that mistakes are made. A deep 
seated disease may appear on the surface, and the remedy be 
applied there. A tonic might be taken to cure the nervous- 
ness caused by evil living. The pain may be masked by an 
anodyne, and the sick man lulled to a fatal security while the 
disease is steadily progressing. It may be that a disease 
of the system, as diseases frequently do, shall manifest 
itself in a particular organ. The remedy may be applied at 
the place where the disease manifests itself, not at its seat ; 
or at the least the disease may be treated as a local affection, 
and not as a trouble of the whole system. 

True physicians feel it their duty to teach sanitary science, 
to destroy the causes of disease, and to cure it when it has 
been induced. Certainly if the destruction of disease be the 
object of medical science, then the pnysician who does not ac- 
complish this is not faithful to the possibilities of his work. 
It is equally certain tha: disease will not be destroyed if doc- 
tors limit themselves to the treatment of diseases in the 
places or organs in which they manifest themselves. 

Temperance effort has been mostly directed to the suppres- 
sion of the traffic in liquors, and to the circulation ot the 
pledge. Now these are both needful, for by these we are car- 
ing for the immediate needs of the sick man, 7. e., the drunk- 
ard. But more. than this ought to be done. We must not 
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be content with these as many seem to be; but we must 
search out the causes of intemperance and destroy them. We 
must lay bare the real seat of the disease, and apply our rem- 
edies there. As it is, however, many are satisfied if they ap- 
ply remedies to the form of the disease as it manifests itself in 
the evil habit. Thus the physician of the soul foilows the 
pernicious example of the physician of the body who expects 
by excision of the tubercles of the lungs to cure consumption ; 
or treats locally a case of tetanus caused by nervous ex- 
haustion. 

If these things be true, the need of the hour in the temper- 
ance cause is the seeking and finding of the causes of intem- 
perance. It is only in this way that we shall discover the 
seat of the trouble, and learn where to apply our remedies. 

We do not say that these things have been altogether ignored ; 
but the great bulk of temperance efforts have been in other 
directions. While, then, this enumeration of the causes of in- 
temperance will seem to some a mess of mere truisms, still it 
is needful to recall these causes if we are to do our work 
thoroughly. Let us proceed then to give what seem to be 
some of the more important proximate causes of intemper- 
ance. ' 

1. Here is the terrible fact of inherited tendency. This 
may sometimes take the form of an innate craving for alcoholic 
stimulants. It may sometimes take other forms of physical 
weakness or irregularity (possibly of meutal or moral) whose 
tendency is to lead the man thus cursed into the power of the 
drink demon. . 

2. Overwork or toil under disadvantageous circumstances 
may develop an unnatural appetite for drink. For illustration, 
the miner at work in darkness; foul air and heat will inevit- 
ably develop an unnatural condition of his system and a crav- 
ing for stimulants. Work under those circumstances de- 
presses the body so that food does not seem so readily to raise 
it to its normal condition. This is true of many other em- 
ployments which we have not the room to enumerate. 

3. Some habits, not so harmful in themselves, have more 
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or less power to develop that other very harmful habit of 
drinking ardent spirits. It is believed by many who have 
studied this matter that the use of tobacco leads more or less 
inevitably to the creation of an unnatural thirst or craving, 
for the satisfaction of which liquors offer the readiest means 
of gratification. 

4. It is a well-known fact that food of certain kinds must 
be supplied to the soil if crops are to be continuously raised. 
If the soil is to produce certain crops, fertilizers containg cer- 
tain ingredients must be fed to it. There can be no doubt 
that this is substantially true of man. His food must vary 
somewhat with the amount and kind of labor he is engaged 
in. Not only this, but whatever be his work, his system must 
be supplied with certain elements if his body is to continue in 
normal condition and have only normal appetites; for we 
are told that if the food a person consumes be deficient in 
* amount, variety, or badly cooked, he will n t be satisfied and 
a craving will result. Look now at the large number of peo- 


ple whose circumstances do not permit them to have a suf- 
ficiency of food, or limit them to a very small variety. To be 
sure their extravagant habits in other directions, their false 
idea that alcohol is better than food, may lead to this condi- 


tion. 
Think also of the many others who by their pernicious 


methods of cooking destroy what there was gcod and nutri- 
tious in the-food. A writer in a recent number of Lippincott 
speaks of a visit to a tenement house in New York. A meal 
of victuals was prepared in his presence. The steak was al- 
lowed to fry for a long period in hot fat, and the tea to boil for 
an equal length of time. The writer of the article in question 
remarks to himself as he leaves the house that “ fried boot- 
heel’? would be more nutritious than steak thus cooked, and 
‘‘ boiled boot-heel ” more palatable than tea thus made, and 
that if he was compelled to live in such way, he too, would 
drink. We are afraid that this final remark would hold true 
of many a man who to-day is a total abstainer. 

Now the causes so far enumerated have one thing in com- 
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mon. Their. iseatis:in« man’s ‘physical: system::: Hence:the 
remedies must be applied::tohis physical condition. Prohi-’ 
bition will not destroy: such:a man’s ‘appetite. It. will still¢be 
a.“ mounting devil ” within him.: Proffer him: the pledge,’ 
and. overcome with the.thought of his degradation and misery 
he may take it, but he cannot keep: it.a long time.’ While'‘he 
is. faithful he is under the fearful strain of.a fierce inward bat« 
tle, of the throes of which most:of. us:are entirely ignorant: 

Little can be done for him: who inherited his appetite.. But 
something can.surely be done.for him whose labor by its un 
healthy surroundings and conditions drives him to drink:im 
hope to drown the cravings of his body. Surely we can do 
something for those poverty-stricken ones, whose .food is not: 
what it ought to be. Something, too, oy way of prevention 
can be done in regard to the tobaceo and other habits that 
lead. the way to dram-drinking. Here: is a large field in: 
which to work, and work enough for all. Let us now call 
attention to another class of causes : 

1. Fashion is a potent power with many.: We do not know 
but that itis an instinct of nature to'do as others do; but cer= 
tain it is that many never think of deciding certain questions 
on their merits, but always go with the mass. Drinking in 
some form or other is fashionable in both low and high circles, 
hence many in these circles, or desiring entrance, drink also». 

2. Others live only for the present and the satisfaction of 

their impulses, have no large outlook upon life, no ambition to 
lift themselves up, are ignorant of higher. pleasures. possible 
to men. Such inevitably live degraded lives and are more-:or 
less under the control of the drink habit. 
_ 8. Some others enter upon life with no self-control. They 
have received no. training that gives them this needed: self 
control. They yield readily to temptation. No temptation 
appeals to such with more directness or frequency than that 
of the wine cup. 

4. Still others live all their lives under the most depressing 
circumstances. Hope is dead. Trust in one’s own power 
has.:departed.. Drink transports for the time being ‘inte.a 
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happier realm. What wonder that such turn to drink and 
“drown their sorrows but to inerease them ? ” 

: 5. And yet again many have not been so morally and re- 
ligiously educated that the soul within them becomes the 
controling power. They know nothing of the high privilege 
and Christian duty of controlling the fleshly desires in the in- 
terests of higher manhood. Such are but animals and blindly 
obey the slightest demand of appetite. 

Now for these prohibition will do something. The pledge will 
reach some of them. But both will fail in saving many. Their 
condition and surroundings are the seat of their disease. We 

cure tire causes and place our remedies at the very seat of 
the trouble. 

If we can change bad fashions into good ones, or so train 
and develop men that they will be lifted above the influence 
of fashion, the class of fashionable drinkers will no longer ex- 
ist. If we can lift men into higher ideas of life, its oppor- 
tunities and its pleasures, we shall lead others to such endeav- 
ors as will prevent them from falling into this slough of 
despond. If we can bring such influence to bear upon the 
young that self-control will be developed, and give them at the 
same time the proper knowledge of the terrible power of 
drink, we shall save still another class. If we can better the 
physical, social and domestic condition of the many, and 
change the depressing circumstances of their daily lives, we 
shall lift another class into such a condition that many will 


never contract this baneful habit. We can do this only 


through greater knowledge and fuller application of economic 
laws. And surely the Christian church can do much and 
more than it yet has done to reach and elevate the many who 
are worse than heathen, found in all communities. If we 
could give them higher and better ideas of this life, of Chris- 
tian truth and duty, some, at least, who will otherwise inevit- 
ably fill drunkards’ graves may be saved to a better fate. 
Here is surely much work for all, work which all must. rec- 
ognize as needed, as full of promise, and grand in its possibili- 
ties. By this kind of Christian labor we shall elevate the whole 
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man and lead him into the better life. We are sure that the 
really successful temperance work of the future is to be done 
somewhat along the line we have sketched. While then we 
would not relax any efforts to place the traffic in ardent 
spirits under the ban of statute law, while we would continue 
to urge the pledge upon young and old alike, we would seek 
to know the proximate causes of drunkenness, and find the 
real seat of the disease, that we may be able to discover and 
effectually apply the saving remedies. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


“ What Think Ye of Christ?” 


Was Jesus Christ merely a man— an extraordinary man, to be 
sure, wonderfully gifted in moral and spiritual power ; in this respect 
superior to his contemporaries, superior to all who went before him, 
to all who have come after him thus far; but after all only a man, 
such as it is possible for any and every one of us to become by dili- 
gent and normal use of our- faculties, and a supreme obedience to the 
laws and demands of our higher nature ? 

It seems difficult, to us at least, for any one of unbiassed mind, hav- 
ing no theory on the subject, to read the New Testament without 
feeling that the writers sincerely believed for themselves, and intended 
to convey the impression to those for whom they were writing, that 
Jesus Christ was something more than aman. They speak of him, 
it is true, as the Son of Man, and he speaks of himself in this way ; 
but both he and they say that he is also the Son of God, and that 
apparently in a sense in which no one else is. It is also true that we 
find the phrases “sons of God,” “children of God,” “born of God,” 
&c., used to describe believers in the truth, and those who through 
the power and spiritual renewal of the resurrection have put on “the 
image of the heavenly.” But when Jesus himself, or his disciples, 
apply to him the term “Son of God,” it seems to have a larger and 
deeper meaning. It is significant of something more than faith, or 
Obedience to the divine will, or a change of heart, of character and 
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life. We cannot resist the feeling that it is intended to designate a 
special relation to God, different from that which any human or an- 
gelic being sustains to Him. 

Such a conclusion seems to rest on a fair, consistent and natura] 
interpretation of the language employed in the first chapter of He- 
brews: 


“God hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son whom 
He hath appointed heir of all things, by whom He also made the 
worlds ; who, being the brightness of His glory, and the express im- 
age of His person, and upholding all things by the word of His power, 
when He had by himself purged our sins, sat down on the right hand 
of the Majesty on high ; being made so much better than the angels, 
as he hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent name than they. 
For to which of the angels said He at any time, ‘ Thou art My Son, 
this day have I begotten thee’? and again, ‘I will be to him a Father, 
and he shall be to Me a Son’? And again, when He bringeth in the 
first-begotten into the world, He saith, ‘ And let all the angels of God 


worship him.’ ” 


Now, making all allowance for metaphors and oriental superlatives, 
it is difficult to believe that this language is intended to describe one 
who was only a man; or that it can be legitimately used of any hu- 
man being, however complete may be his spiritual development on 
earth. It is evidently spoken of One who is regarded as more than 


man, more than angel or archangel; of One who holds a place by 
himself, a rank above all other beings. Surely of no man could it be 
said that God had appointed him “ heir of all things,” and by him “ had 
made the worlds.” No human being could be truly represented as 


“ upholding all things by the word of his power,” whatever the “all 


things” may mean here. In exactly the same spirit, and manifestly 
with the same intent, Paul says that God has set him 


* Far above all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come; and hath put all things under his feet, and gave 


him to be the head over all things to the church, which is his body, 
the tulness of him that filleth all in a)l.”— Eph. i. 21-23. “For by 


him were all things created, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, 


visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or prifici- 


palities, or powers: all things were created by him, and for him ; and 
he is before all things, and by him all things consist. And he is the , 
head ot the body, the church: who is the beginning, the first-born | 


from the dead ; that in all things he might have the pre-eminence, for 
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it pleased the Father that in him should all fulness dwell;” and “in 
‘him dwelleth all the tulness of the God-head bodily.”— Col. i. wy li. 


Let us admit again all that may be credited in this description to 
Eastern hyperbole, there still remains enough to justify us in saying 
that such language cannot be soberly and truthfully applied to any 
mere man, whether ordinary or extraordinary in his gifts and spiritual 
development, nor to any angel, or archangel, or seraph ; but to Jesus 
Christ alone, as the “ only-begotten Son of God,” in a sense in which 
no other being is, so far as Revelation has disclosed the facts. 

And if we turn to the witness of Jesus himself, we shall find him 
speaking of himself in the same strain, in language which substan- 
tially is an endorsement of that employed by his disciples and apos- 
tles. In Matthew xxviii.. “Jesus spake unto them, saying, ‘ All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” Again, “ For 
the Son of man is Lord even of the Sabbath-day.” — Matt. xii. “I 
am the Light of the world.”— John viii. “All things that the Father 
hath are mine.”— xvi. “J will raise him up at the last day.”— vi. 
“Thinkest thou that I cannot pray to my Father, and He shall pres- 
ently give me more than twelve legions of angels?” — Matt. xxvi. 
Would « mere man presume to say these things, even though he should 
have reached the greatest spiritual perfection possible on earth? 
And is it easy to believe that, if Christ knew he was only “a type of 
perfected humanity,” he would have claimed such measureless gifts 
and powers? Would the perfectest man that ever lived or will live 


prophet, apostle, or saint, presume to say, “ J will raise him up at the 
last day.” whether literal or figurative ; or “ all things that the Father 


hath are mine”; or claim to be the Light ot the world, or Lord of 
the Sabbath, or to have legions of angels at his command? Is there 


not in all this the consciousness of an exalted estate above that of 
mere human nature ? 


Again he says, “The bread of God is he which cometh down from 
heaven, and giveth life to the world”; “I came down from heaven 
not to do mine own will,” &c. Then he says, in the same conversa- 
tion, “ What if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where he was 
before?” John vi., “ And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine 

. ® . ’ 3 
own self, with the glory which I had with thee before the world was.’ 
John xvii. Again he says to the Jews, “I proceeded forth and came 
from God ; neither came I of myself, but the Father sent me.”— viii. 

We can hardly believe that Christ would have used such language 





/ 
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as this, if he meant to be understood as saying that he was related to 
God only as we are all related to him; that he came down from 
Heaven in no other sense than that in which all men come from Him 
who is the Creator of all. It certainly seems as if he felt that he came 
from Heaven in some special manner, that he was dwelling with God 
before he dwelt among men on earth. And John appears to have 
received this same impression from him, and gives forcible expression 
to it when he says, “The Lord was made flesh, and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” 

And it is not once only that he thus speaks of this peculiar relation 
to God before his advent on earth. “ Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day, and he saw it, and was glad. Then said the Jews unto him, 
Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham? Jesus 
said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham was 
I am.”— John viii. Now it will be observed that the point at issue 
between Jesus and the Jews was not that of pre-eminence, or rank; 

_ but that of age —“ thou art not yet fifty years old” —and touching 
this it is that he says he existed before Abraham. No merely human 
being this side of Abraham could say this truthfully. Naturally the 
language impliesn existence prior to that of Abraham, and if so, it 
must refer to an existence anterior to that in the flesh — and to that 
extent, therefore, Christ is a different being from man. 

This granted, then the statement in Hebrews ii. becomes intelligible 
without any strain upon the language ; “ Forasmuch as the children 
are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part in 
the same. . . . for verily he took not on him the nature of angels, 
but he took on him the seed of Abraham.” Surely this and similar 
passages look strongly in the direction of pre-existence, of a personal, 
individual existence before that on earth ; an existence in which Christ 
had freedom of action and choice, and chose the rank and condition in 
which he would appear as a Redeemer. And we are further informed 
why he chose to take on human nature, and not that of angels; for 
“he was made a little lower than the angels for the suffering of death,” 
“that through death he might destroy him that hath the power of 
death, that is, the devil, and deliver them who, through fear of death, 
were ll their lifetime subject to bondage,” 

_ Now it can not be said of any of us that it was a matter of choice 
with us, before we were born, that we should take part in flesh and 
blood. We could not choose human nature rather than angelic na- 
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ture, for the simple reason that before we existed we had no power of 
choice, no knowledge of conditions on which to found a-choice. This 
language, therefore, never used of any merely human being, certainly 
implies a belief on the part of the writer, first, that Jesus Christ lived 
before he came in the flesh, and second, that before he came in the 
flesh he was something else than a human being; but that in under- 
taking the work of redeeming man, he took part in “ flesh and blood,” 
that, “ being tempted,” he might be “able to succor them that are 
tempted ”; and finally, through his own death and resurrection, bring 
life and immortality to light, and so deliver mankind from that per- 
petual bondage which comes of the fear of death. 

Suppose any man had attained to the highest degree of spiritual 
development possible in the flesh, had completely filled out the meas- 
ure of a perfect humanity, would he be able to destroy death? Would 
he have the right to say in the consciousness of power like that of 
Christ, —“ Jam the Resurrection and the Life” — “I have power to 
lay down my life, and I have power to take it again ” — “ Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up again,” (“he spake of the 
temple of his body,”) —“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost” —“If I be 
lifted up from the earth, I will draw all men unto me” (“signifying 
what death he should die ”) ? 

One who can truly say and do these things must be conscious of 
power more than human, ot a divine power which there is no authority 
for believing is, or ever will be, an attribute of humanity at its highest 
reach of spiritual evolution. A man may be filled with the Holy 
Ghost, but when will our humanity be so exalted that a man shall 
have authority to say to any one, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” and 
be obeyed? Or have power to lay down his life, and take it again at 
will? Where is the promise that man, as such, will ever in the flesh 
be in such intimate relations with God, as to command on any occas 
sion the service of His divine Spirit and Power ? 

So in his conversation with the Pharisees (Matt. xxii.), Jesus said 
to them, “ What think ye of Christ? whose son is he? They say 
unto him, The son of David. He saith unto them, How then doth 
David in spirit call him Lord? . . . . If David call him Lord, 
how is he his son?” The natural inference from this is that Jesus 
intended to intimate that he was not the son of David by ordinary 
descent, but that in his case there was a mingling of the Divine and 
human, an extraordinary and exceptional intervention of methods, 
powers and gifts which constituted him the Lord of David and of all. 
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Hence Paul says, he “was made of the seed of David according to the 
flesh, and declared to be the Son of God with: power, according to’the 
spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from: the dead.”— Rom. i 
Plainly the apostle mingles here the Divine and human agencies ‘in 
the nature of Christ in a way to’ distinguish him from other merely 
human beings; notwithstanding the statement of Moses, with which 
he must have been familiar, that God created man in his own image. 
“Was made according to the flesh” — so John says, “the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us.” Whatever meaning may be put upon 
the term Logos or Word here, whether the Power, Wisdom, Energy; 
or any other attribute of God, it is evident that it was incarnated ‘in 
Christ as it never was in any other being dwelling among men, and 
so far distinguishes him in nature and rank from all others. 

And it isin this very connection that John uses the remarkable 
words, “only begotten ” — “and we beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father.” Now this descriptive expression 
occurs nine times in the New Testament, and in every instance it is 
used to designate an only child.’ Luke uses it three times in refer- 
ence to the ordinary relation of earthly parent and child. John em- 
ploys it five times in reference to Christ, aud his special relation to 
the Father. Now if all men are begotten of God, created by God) 
brought into being by Him, in the same way and by the same agencies 
as Christ was, then there is no point nor truth in calling him “the 
only begotten of the Father.” Observe that it is not “first begotten,” 
in the sense of pre-eminence, but “the only begotten,” in the sense, as 
it seems to us, of a relation to God by the manner of his birth, by 
rank, and special endowments, vouchsafed to no other being, human 
or angelic. And it is in the light of this view of the subject that 
Paul’s language in 1 Tim. iii. becomes luminous: “ Without contro- 
versy great is the mystery of godliness — God was manifest in the 
flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles» 
believed on in the world, received up into glory.”? And so also, as 
it seems to us in our reading of them, light is shed from this phrase 
— “the only begotten” — upon the record by Matfhew and Luke 
' 1We do not except Heb. xi. 17, because there the earned is plainly to Isaac as 
the only child of promise. 

2 Of course we put no emphasis on the reading Onos, God, which is now generally 
abandoned, even by Trinitarian scholars, on the authority of the best manuscripts for 
Os, who; though were the true reading Onos, it would not trouble us. God certainly 


did manifest Himself through Christ “in the flesh,’’ and that in a way in which He has 
never manifested Himself through prophet or apostle, or anv other man. 
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concerning the miraculous conception, the circumstances attending his 
birth, his childhood, appearance in the temple, and the witness of the 
Holy Spirit at his baptism. If we accept the record, the phrase “only 
begotten of the Father” has an intelligible and consistent meaning. 
In this respect, Christ is the “ only begotten Son,” for God has brought 
no other being into the world in like manner, or by the same agency. 
If the record is rejected, then the language is emptied of all meaning 
and truth. 

The narrative of the conception and birth of Christ, as given in the 
first two chapters of Matthew’s gospel, would seem to be decisive of 
the fact of Christ’s being set apart from the mass of mankind, and 
occupying a place by himself among the various ranks of spiritual 
being. On this account, we suppose, it is that the advocates of the 
Humanitarian theory find themselves obliged to reject these chapters 
as a part of Matthew’s record. But in doing this they are obliged to 
confess that they are without a shred of Manuscript authority. Even 
Prof. Norton, while he regards these two chapters as no part of Mat- 
thew’s original gospel, frankly admits that “there is no doubt that 
they have always made a part of our Greek translation.” He thinks, 
and in this we agree with him, that Matthew originally wrote his gos- 
pel in Hebrew, and that our present Greek Matthew was a transla- 
tion from the Hebrew either by himself or some one else. But let us 
add here that though Prof. Norton declares against the genuineness of 
these two chapters, he does not take ground against the fact of the 
miraculous conception. ‘As he is so often referred to, it may be well 
to let, him be heard on this point : 


“In regard to the main event related, the miraculous conception 
of Jesus, it seems to me not difficult to discern in 1t purposes worthy of 
God. Nothing could have served more effectually to relieve him 
from that interposition and embarrassment in the performance of his 
high mission, to which he would have been exposed on the part of his 
parents, if born in the ordinary course of nature. It took him from 
their control, and made them feel, that in regard to him they weré 
not to interfere with the purposes of God. It gave him an abiding 
sense, from his earliest years, that his destiny on earth was peculiar 
and marvellous ; and must have operated most powerfully to produce 
that consciousness of his intimate and singular connection with God, 
which was so necessary to the formation of the character he displayed, 
and to the right performance of the great trust committed to him. It 
corresponds with his office ; presenting him to the mind of a believer 
as an individual set apart from all other men, coming into the world 
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with the stamp of God upon him, answerably to his purpose here, 
which was to speak to us with authority from God.” ® 


As we said, there is no manuscript authority for casting discredit 
upon these two chapters of Matthew. We have no room for review- 
ing the internal and “ may be” evidence assigned by Prof. Norton 
for rejecting them, but they are to us very unsatisfactory. The average 
“ Humanitarian,” however, if we judge correctly, discards them, with- 
out regard to Manuscripts, because he considers the facts asserted as 
improbable, and impossible to intelligent belief. Now while it is ad- 
mitted that there are some difficulties attending the subject, as for ex- 
ample, the absence of all mention of it by the other New Testament 
writers, with the exception of Luke, and possibly a few indirect 
allusions in the apostolic epistles; and the fact that Jesus himself 
never speaks of it directly, and never sets up any claim on 
this score — while these considerations are admitted, and are not with- 
out weight, we do not after all see any real, solid ground for denial. 

Doubtless there is profound mystery as to the Divine method in 
this instance, but is not Life under all circumstances a mystery? Can 
we solve the problem of conception, growth and birth in any case? 
Can we show how life is ever communicated from one being to an- 
other ? or how life and motion in the first place began to be? Can 
any one explain how mind ever acts on matter? And yet we know 
it does act on brain and nerve, and through these on all the organs 
of the body ; but no man can tell us how his will touehes and moves 
his hand or foot or tongue or eye. Nor can any man, philosopher or 
scientist, open to our understanding the subtle processes through which 
mind operates on mind ; but the fact is beyond question. To drop to 
a lower level, can the wisest man tell us how a single grain of corn or 
wheat treasures within itself the cunning and provident forces by which 
it is able to multiply itself into a hundred or a thousand other grains, 
all as perfect as itself? or can he explain the marvellous chemistry 
by which a tree transmutes sunshine, and moisture, and the invisible 
elements and forces of the soil and atmosphere, into the beauty and 
lusciousness of the peach and apple and pear? Verily, we are surround- 
ed with marvels, and every moment of our lives we are in the presence 
of God’s miracles in nature which we are utterly incompetent to ex- 
plain, and yet we believe them. Why should we then stagger because 


8 The Genuineness of the Gospels. By Andrews Norton, Prof. of Sacred History — 
Harvard University — English Edition, Vol. I., p. 210. 
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in the realm of religion and revelation we find miracles whose secret 
lies outside of our small knowledge, and refuses to be explained ? 

But let us return again to the sacred records: “The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee ; therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.” Again: “The Lord God formed.man of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life ; and man became a living soul.” Now as regards human under- 
standing of the processes and means employed in these cases, is one 
any more a mystery, any more a miracle than the other? Is one 
before the tact, any more improbable or unbelievable than the other? 
And yet we suppose that the Humanitarian believes God did create 
man in some way, by a direct act, by evolution, or otherwise ; but 
in whatever way man began to be, can he, can any one, tell us how 
God first communicated life to non-living matter ? 

Then again, is the conception of Christ, as affirmed by the evan- 
gelist, more improbable, or a more profound mystery, or a greater 
miracle than the raising of Lazarus from the dead, or the resurrection 
of Christ himself? So far as respects the miraculous element merely, 
it is as great, as wonderful, as incomprehensible in the case of Christ’s 
resurrection as in that of his conception. As to the occasion demand- 
ing the miracle, it may be said that the resurrection of Christ as a 
revelation of our future life, was the more important ; but a respecta- 
ble argument may be formulated also for the importance of the mirac- 
ulous conception, as Prof. Norton has very briefly indicated in the 
extract given above. The truth is, as it strikes us, that the same rea- 
soning adopted in the case of the miraculous conception, would ex- 
clude the supernatural or miraculous element altogether from the life 
of Christ, and logically lead to the naturalistic interpretation of the 
entire New Testament. 

But it is said that if Christ is the exceptional character claimed. if 
he is not a man in the sense in which we are men, but a being of a 
different rank and nature, how is he an example for us? And what 
then does Peter mean when he says, “ Christ suffered for us, leaving 
us an example?” And how can it be truly said that he was tempted 
in all points as we are, and can be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities ? And what does Paul mean when he says, “Till we all 
come in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God unto a pertect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ?”— Eph. iv. If Christ be not human in all respects as we 
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are, but a pre-existent being, begotten and born of God in a miracu- 
lous way, endowed with powers and gifts of a superhuman character, 
exalted in rank and nature above all other beings; then he is not an 


‘example for us, and the apostolic exhortations to press on to “the 


measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ” have no force nor 
meaning. We cannot attain to his fulness; and strive as we will, we 
never can rise to his level, to the perfection of his life, nor attain to 
the measure of his divine development and power. 

So reasons the Humanitarian, and at first sight there seems to be 
some weight to it ; but let us not enlarge the sense and thought of the 
statement that Christ is our example, nor read into it a meaning which 
it will not bear in other portions of Scripture. The words “example,” 
“perfection,” &c., are not always absolute terms, but are often used 
in a relative sense. A person may be in one direction an example 
worthy of all imitation, but far from it in every other respect. A 
diligent man may be commended as an example of industry to the 
young; but at the same time he may be dishonest, profane, immoral. 
So one may be said to be perfect in one branch of learning or me- 
chanical skill, and yet be very imperfect in others. James says, “If 
any offend not in word, the same is a perfect man.” Surely “ per- 
fect” is relative or comparative here. A man who offends in deed, 
though not in word, is not absolutely perfect. 

Then again, we urge the young artist or poet to study the great mas- 
ters, to strive to discover the secret of their power and style, and to 
attain to their perfection. And yet we know that largely the genius of 
the poet, the painter, the sculptor, is a gift, and not the product of labor 
and study. As the Latins say, “poeta nascitur, non fit” — the poet is 
born, not made — so we may say of such geniuses as Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Shakspeare, they are born, not made ; and though the ambi- 
tious student may approach their perfection by constant study of his 
Master’s example, he can not reach it. Imitation, however diligent, 
without the divine gift of genius will never rise to the high level of 
their excellence. And yet there is inspiration in the splendid achieve- 
ments of these gifted souls, and the student by his contemplation of 
them is urged and lifted to a higher degree of perfection in his art, 
than he would ever attain without these eminent examples before 
him. How unreasonable then to say, in the face of these facts, that 
these master spirits are no examples for the young student of art; 
that since he possesses only ordinary talent, while they are men of 
extraordinary genius, the gift of their Maker, there is no force nor 
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meaning in urging him to press on to the perfection of the masters. 
But is it any less unreasonable to say that Christ can in no sense be 
an example to us if he is so far above us in his divine gifts and per- 
fections, if he is lifted out of our limitations and weaknesses, as the 
argument asserts ? 

Once more: The Saviour says, “ Be j ye perfect as your Father in 
heaven is perfect!” Here God, who is so much above Christ, is set 
forth not only as our example in love, mercy, forgiveness and blessing, 
but we are commanded to rise up to the measure of his perfection ! 
Shall we say that this command has no force nor meaning because 
God is infinite and we are finite ; that He is so far above us and be- 
yond our reach as to shut out all comparison between Him and us, 
and empty the language of all meaning? It would be more reasonable 
to employ common sense in the interpretation of the requirement. 
Infinite perfection belongs to God only, and therefore is impossible 
in man or angel; and therefore again this language of Christ cannot 
be absolute, but relative to human possibilities. 

So in the passage of Paul already mentioned, so often cited in this 
connection, wherein he exhorts that “we all come unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” It is argued from this that 
the exhortation is meaningless unless we have ability to reach this 
equality with Christ; and hence it is evident that the measure of 
his fulness is only that of the perfect man, or of perfected humanity, 
It this be so, then what does Paul mean when he says, to these same 
Ephesians, that his desire is that they “may be filled with all the 
fulness of God?” Shall we affirm that unless they were able to take 
into their little souls all the fulness of the infinite God, the language 
is void of all sense and significance? And must we, therefore, to 
give any consistent meaning to it, bring down God Himself, as well as 
the Son, to the measure and capacity of perfected humanity? Shall 
we not rather, with better reason, abandon the absolute for the rela- 
tive sense, and read it with the limitations to which all such language 
in such connections must be subject ? 


Christ’s Descent into Hell. 


1. The Belief of the First three Centuries concerning Christ’s Mission to the Under- 
world. By Frederic Huidekoper, of Meadville Theological School. 3d Edition. 
James Miller. $1.00. 


Whoever wishes to know what the early Christians believed and 
' wrote about the supposed mission of Christ to the Underworld, Hades, 
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Hell, during the three days his body rested in the tomb ; and to whom 
he preached the gospel, and with what results — in a word, all the 


differing and conflicting opinions of orthodox and heretics on this sub- 
ject, during the first three centuries, will find in the volume whose 
title is given above, the materials for satistying his curiosity. Prof. 
Huidekoper has made a very thorough study o. the original authori- 


ties on the subject. and the book will be of great service to all who 
are curious to investigate the origin and growth of church dogmas, 
and the importance attached to them at different periods of church 


history. Indeed this little monograph will be useful to all who read 


the Scriptures inquiringly, and seek to understand their various state- 
ments and allusions, not always clear even after much study. 

Oue fact stands out very clearly from the pages of Patristic litera- 
ture, viz.: that all sects and divisions of the Christians in the second 


and third centuries united in the belief that Christ went down into 


Hades, or the Underworld, after his death on the cross, and remained 
there until his resurrection. Of course it was natural that the ques- 


tion should come up, What did he do there? +s he came down to 


earth to preach the gospel to, and save, the living, it was easy to infer 


that he went down into Hades to preach the same glad tidings there, 
and show the way of salvation to those who had died before his ad- 
vent. And opening the sacred books then in their possession, they 


found such passages as 1 Pet. iii. 18-20, where he is represented as 
preaching to “the spirits in prison”; and iv. 5-7, which witnesses 
that ‘the gospel was preached also to them that are dead, that they 
might be judged according to men in the flesh”; Acts ii.: “Thou 


wilt not leave my soul in hell,” hades, underworld; and Eph. iv., 
where it is written, “he descended into the lower parts of the earth,” 
and ascended “ leading captivity captive.” These and other passages 
might easily be taken to teach that Christ not only went down into 
Hades, but that he spent his time there in preaching to “ the spirits 
in prison.” 

And here comes in the theory that our gospels were productions of 
the second or third century, which is shown, by the argument men- 
tioned in the last QUARTERLY, to be morally impossible. The author 
insists that if they were forged in the name of the disciples, they would 
surely have contained some affirmation of this ministry of Christ to 
the Underworld, some allusion to a dogma which held such a promi- 
nent place in the faith of the forgers, and was so important to their 


“scheme of salvation.” If forged at the date named, for what purpose 
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would they be forged, if not to set forth the facts they believed ‘con- 
cerning the life and death of Christ, and the doctrines which he taught ? 
And yet they leave out one of the most important supposed events in 
his ministry, one of the foundation stones of their creed, and one 
which they were constantly using in their controversies and teaching. 
Think of one forging a Life of Lincoln a century heuce, and leaving 
out all mention of the Emancipation of the Slaves, or of his assassina- 
tion, and the consequent National feeling and action ! ‘ 
There is one passage in the gospel narrative which, if written at 
the time named, so strongly invited some mention of this Underworld 
mission, that it must have required an effort to avoid it — that of the 


interview between the Saviour and the disciples on the road to Em- 
maus. How natural, after he had discovered himself to them by the 
breaking of bread, that they should ask, and he should tell them, where 


he had been since his crucifixion, or during the time between that and 


his meeting them. And yet there is not a word concerning it! This 
perfect silence respecting the matter shows that the gospels were writ- 
ten before the dogma of the Underworld mission had gotten place in 


the popular belief. 


Now if we turn to documents known to be forged at periods subse- 
quent to the date of our gospels we find ample statements, abounding 
in details, of the astonishing marvels of this Underworld ministry ; as 
in the Ascension of Isaiah, the Sybilline Oracles, the Gospel of Nico- 


demus, or the Acts of Pilate, &c. This is what we expect, and this 


is precisely what we should find in our gospels if they had been fabri- 
cated in the second or third century, when this dogma had taken full 


shape, and had become so important au article of faith as to be finally 
incorporated into the “ Apostles’ Creed.” This argument applicd to 


the controversies of the centuries named, has not received the atten- 
tion to which it is entitled in demonstrating the genuineness of the 


gospels against the Tubingen theory of “tendency writing.” 

Prof. Huidekoper has given a very informing sketch of the various 
and contradictury opinions respecting those to whom Christ’s preach- 
ing was specially addressed. Some believed that he went down in 
order to conquer the powers of the Underworld, and “ empty ” (vacu- 
am faceret) Hell of all its inhabitants, the righteous and the wicked ; 
some that he went there to release only the patriarchs and prophets ; 


some that his object was to deliver the Jews who might believe on 
him ; and others that he addressed his preaching to the Gentiles who 


had had no revelation, no opportunity while on earth to learn the 
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truth, and secure salvation.. Celsus (A.D. 165) sneers at the, Chris- 
tians for believing that Christ “ having failed to convince men. here; 
betook. himself to the Underworld to convince those who.,were there.” 


Origen denies that he failed to convince men here, and rejoices that 
he went as a “soul divested of its body to discourse to souls divested 
of their bodies,” so that the dead and the living might have.equal oppor- 
tunities, Arnobius, too, rejoices that to “the souls of former times 


royal mercy had been imparted, and the divine benefits had equally 


flowed to all.” | 

The expression in the Apostles’ Creed, so called, “He descended 
into hell,” has passed into the creeds of most of the Protestant churches, 
notwithstanding the difficulty involved in the question, What for? 
Of course they cannot accept the belief of the early Christians, that 


he went there to preach the gospel, to release “ the spirits in prison,” 
or to offer salvation to Jews or Gentiles who had died before, his Ad- 
vent. This would conflict with their favorite dogma of “no change 
after death,” beside opening the way to the Catholic Purgatory, and 
making logically possible repentance and salvation hereafter. 

The Lutheran Church says “it is enough to know that Christ went 
to Hell, destroyed Hell for believers, and freed them from the power 
of death, Devil, and eternal condemnation to Hell’s jaws”; and there- 
fore “we should spare inquiry as to the how until we reach the other 
world.” 

It is curious to note how little words mean sometimes, especially in 
theological formulas. What do the compilers of this Lutheran creed 
mean by “Hell” here? If torment after death, then how came “beliey- 
ers” exposed to such peril? If they mean the grave or death, 
then do they intend to say that Christ “destroyed Hell (Death) for 
believers ” only, and therefore that unbelievers will be annihilated, or 
will have no resurrection? They certainly mean neither — what then 
do they mean? There is a good deal in what Talleyrand says, “Lan- 
guage is employed to conceal our thoughts,” and especially our diffi- 
culties. We think our Lutheran friends are wise, if they wish to save 
this article of their creed, in postponing all inquiry concerning it until 
they get into the next world. 

The German and Dutch Calvinists, in the Heidelberg Catechism, 
answer the question, “ Why did Christ descend into Hell?” as.fol- 
lows: “ By his inexpressible anguish, pains,. terrors, and hellish ago- 
nites he hath delivered me from the anguish and torments of Hell.” 
Calvin himself says, “It is no wonder if he be said to have descended: 
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ixito' hell; since he suffered that death which the wrath of God inflicts 
on ‘tran y 


sgressors. 
The: English Church declares, “it is to be believed that he went 


down into Hell.” In the first issue of the Articles, in 1562, it is said, 
‘The'spirit He gave up was with the spirits who were detained in 
prison, or the lower regions, and preached to them, as Peter testi- 
fies”; but in the revision under Elizabeth this was struck out, and 


nothing substituted in its place. 


The Westminster Confession says that there are only two places 
“for souls separated from their bodies,’ Heaven and Hell, and “be- 
sides these the Scripture acknowledgeth none.” ‘Then it proceeds: to 
affirm that believers “immediately after death are received into the 
highest heaven”; and yet with singular inconsistency it says of Christ 
that “ He descended into hell, 7. ¢., continued in the state of the dead, 
and under the power of death, until the third day.” 

And so after all, we have three places for “souls separated from 
their bodies,” for Hell means only “the state of the dead” in this 
Confession. And did the soul of Christ sleep in this state of the 
dead, or the Underworld, or was it conscious and active? If the last, 
what was he doing “ until the third day?” Was he alone, or were 
there other spirits there; and were they good, or bad, or both? If 
bad, did Christ preach to them? “Ay, there’s the rub”; for, this 
admitted, repentance after death is possible, or the preaching was a 
miserable mockery. And then what becomes of our favorite text, 
“he that is filthy, let him be filthy still” ; and that other text of home 
manufacture, “as death leaves us, so judgment finds us.” So difficult 
is:it for error to: be consistent. 

On the point of ascent to'Heaven “immediately after death,” under- 
stood in the popular sense, it would seem that Orthodoxy has changed 
somewhat,.as:well as on others, since the days of Justin Martyr, who 
died about A. D. i167. He says to Trypho the Jew, in his usual im- 
perious: way, “ If you meet with some who are called Christians, who 
affirm that there is no resurrection of the dead,” but that at death:their 
souls are received up into Heaven, do not regard them as Christians.’ 

2 Compare this with 1 Cor. xv.12 and'2 Tim: ii. 18, where we have the expressions 
‘*there is-no resurrection of the, dead,’’ and “the resurrection is past already.” Is it 
not possible that these deniers meant only that the soul ascended to Heaven ‘* immedi- 
. ately.after.death?’’ And if so, are we toinfer that Paul denied thisdoctrine? Hardly, 
since in 2 Cor. v., he uses ‘‘absent from the body ’’ as the equivalent of being ‘‘ pres- 
‘ent with the‘ Lord.” 

NEW SERIFS: VOL. XVII 16 
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Prof. Huidekoper has rendered excellent service in putting the in- 
terested student on the track of early opinions regarding the Under- 
world Mission of Christ. It is a subject worthy of thought and pa- 
tient study, as emphasizing the fact that in the earliest days of the 
Church, there was no one stereotyped set of opinions which could law- 
fully claim to be Orthodoxy, with the right to exclude all others as 
Heresy. Indeed, as we have said, many of the so-called heretics had 
far more spiritual views of Christ’s religion than those who declared 
themselves Orthodox par excellence, and came nearer to his teachings 
in some things. The truth is, there is scarcely a single dogma of the 
second and third centuries on which there is identity of belief among 
the Fathers, or those church leaders who gave tone and shape to pub- 
lic opinion. There was always the same differences of thought and 
exposition, and the same freedom of discussion regarding them which 
prevail now. 

The reading of Prof. Huidekoper’s book may not increase our re- 
spect for the good sense or critical judgment of the Fathers, so called ; 
but it will help us to feel that we need not be troubled, so far as our 
faith in any special doctrine is concerned, whether these Fathers be- 
lieved or disbelieved it, whether they denounced it as heresy, or glori- 
fied it as Orthodoxy. 


Somnambulism, “Spiritualism, Materialism. 


On certain Conditions ef Nervous Derangement, Somnambulism, Hysteria, Hyste- 
riod Affections, etc. By William A. Hammond, M. D., Surgeon General of U. S. 
Army, &c. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


We have read this book, portions of it several times, with a good 
deal of attention and thinking. It reports a large number of cases of 
nervous derangement in all its phases gathered from books and the 
author’s professional practice ; some of which are certainly of the 
‘most extraordinary character, and do not always get what seems to 
us a sufficient and satisfactory explanation. The author sweeps the 
entire field of disease, fraud and crazy folly, from epilepsy and false 
vision through somnambulism, witchcraft, convulsionaries, fasting 
girls, Shakers, Methodist camp meetings, Catholic miracles, devil 
dancing, supernatural cures, Mormonism, and up, or down —as the 
case may be —to spiritualism ; which last seems to be a favorite tar- 
get for his heaviest guns. 

We are no spiritualist, indeed, we hardly know what kind of 
proofs would make us such. We doubt, when we consider how the 
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senses cheat the coolest, clearest, and sometimes, even sceptical minds, 
whether we could exactly formulate the kind or the amount of evi- 
dence which would satisfy us that the claims of what is popularly 
known as spiritualism are well founded. And yet we are ready to 
admit that all its phenomena cannot be disproved by a sneer, nor a de- 
nial, nor by a simple assertion of fraud. Fraud enough there is, with- 
our question, on the lower levels; but this admitted, there seems to 
us something on the higher levels, in the realm of mental wonders, 
which cannot be explained from this standpoint, nor yet from the 
point of nervous derangement. And it is just here, we think, that 
Dr. Hammond’s book, as well as Dr. Maudsley’s, fails to meet the 
case as regards spiritualism, somnambulism, &c. They are devoted 
too exclusively to the merely physical phenomena, which they are in 
very many cases quite successful in unravelling on the score of ner- 
vous disease ; but to the mental developments they do not give the 
attention which their singularity and importance demands. This 
may be accounted for, in both cases, by their philosophy of mind. 
Our author says, “Science has for ages been fettered by theological 
and metaphysical dogmas, which give the mind an existence indepen- 
dent of the nervous system, and which teach that itis an entity which 
sets all the functions of the body in action, and of which the brain is 
the seat.” Again he says, “By the term mind I understand the 
force developed by nervous action.” Of course, if mind and “ nervous 
force” are not two things; but one and the same thing, then what 
explains the marvels of one explains those of the other. But we have 
not quite reached that conclusion yet, and so we feel the defects of 
Dr. Hammond’s treatment. Take for example the following: 


“A young girl under my professional care, was cataleptic on au 
average once a week, and epileptic twice or three times in the inter- 
vals. Five years previously she had spent six months in France, but 
had not acquired more than avery slight knowledge of the language ; 
scarcely, in fact, sufficient to enable her to ask for what she wanted at 
her meals. Immediately before her cataleptic seizures she went into 
a state of ecstasy, during which she recited poetry in French, and de- 
livered harangues about virtue and godliness in the same language. 
She pronounced at these times exceedingly well, and seemed never at 
a loss for a word. She was an excellent example of what Mrs. 
Hardinge ‘calls a “trance medium.” The materialistic influence of 
bromide of potassium, however, cured her of her catalepsy and epi- 
lepsy, destroyed her knowledge of the French tongue, and made her 
corporeal structure so gross that the spirits refused to make further 
use of it for their manifestations.” p. 117. ; 
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Now we think Dr. Hammond in his anxiety to drop a bombshell 
into the magazine of spiritualism, has overlooked the fact, that spirit- 
ualism out of the question, he has here a problem which is hardly 
solved by the cabalistic utterance, “nervous derangement.” Can he 
tell us — and we honestly ask for information ; we have no point to 
make, no theory to defend — can he tell us why the nerves, which in 
a sound and healthy condition can not master French at all, or do 
not, stumbling and blundering even in the simple matter of asking 
for bread, when deranged and diseased can talk French as fluently 
and correctly as a native Parisian, even to the nicety of perfect pro- 
nunciation, so difficult for a foreigner? We think he has here a mys- 
tery as great as any that spiritualism offers for his solution. If mind 
is only “ force developed by nervous action,” why should this “ force ” 
when disorganized and lawless in action know so much more than 
when acting normally and naturally ? Is there any possible or sup- 
posable connection in this case between disordered nerves and the 
French language? Ifso what is? it what have the nerves to do with 
such a sudden and mysterious access of knowledge? mark, not of 
the intellectual power to learn, but of learning itself. 

There surely appears to be here a something that demands a more 
satisfactory explanation than either spiritualism or materialism has 
furnished. Mrs. Hardinge says it is the spirit of a dead Frenchman 
who talks through the girl. Admit that she is wrong; and we be- 
lieve she is, without doubt. Dr. Hammond says it is nervous de- 
rangement ; but how much is explained by this? how much more do 
we know now than we did before? how much more does he know? 
It is simply an explanation which itself requires to be explained. 

Let us supplement this case with that of the West Point servant girl, 
which we remember to have heard about forty years ago, and which 
was quite the talk among the disciples of mesmerism. Here was an 
ignorant girl whose life had been spent in the work of the kitchen, 
who knew nothing of chess, not one piece from another, when in her 
normal condition; and yet when in her somnambulistic state she 
could beat the best players to be found. Officers from the fort, who 
were exceptionally skilled in the game, were beaten repeatedly and 
quickly as if mere children. Yet as said, when she recovered from 
these attacks, she could not tell the king from a pawn ; and what is 
more, did not remember one thing of what she had been doing while 


asleep. 
Here we have a similar su Iden, almost instantaneous development 





' 
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of wonderful intellectual power or attainment by somnambulism, in 
explanation of which Dr. Hammond has only the one oft-repeated 
phrase, “ nervous derangement,” as if that were a sufficient reply to 
all -possible questions. But can he show how this nervous derange- 
ment transmutes itself into mental force? Can he tell onewho wishes 
to look into the process, and sincerely desires to understand it, by what 
subtle chemistry of disease, ignorance in an instant becomes know- 
edge, and in the re-action knowledge as instantly becomes ignor- 
ance? Why or how is it that a girl with disordered nerves compre- 
hends as by inspiration all the intricacies and endless combinations of 
chess, or is able to discourse with ease and elegance in the French 
tongue, when in a healthy condition of the nervous system she knows 
literally nothing of either ? 

Doubtless Dr. Hammond can ask us questions equally difficult to 
answer. We do not know how it is that somnambulism or any other 
nervous disorder acts on the mind as an independent-.entity, or the 
mind on that, so as to produce these marvelous results ;. but that is 
not to the point. We do not pretend to explain the matter on any 
grounds, we are Not teachers but learners, we confess ignorance ; but 
the spiritualist and the materialist, Mrs. Hardinge and Dr. Hammond 
assume to understand it perfectly, and proceed to give elaborate ex- 
planations which do not explain, do not meet the demands of the 
question. We insist that the easy assumption that the woman is a 
“medium,” or that it is simply a phase of “nervous derangement,” 
does not take in all the elements of the marvel, and therefore is not 
satisfactory. For, as far as the mediumship goes, the earthly, ig- 
norant spirit in the other world sometimes talks like a sage, and the 
wise spirit like a tool; and as regards nervous derangement it fails 
utterly to show how physical disease can impart skill and intellectual 
grasp, or bestow in a flash the knowledge which a well ordered brain 
struggles in vain for six -months to acquire. 

Our medical friend assures us with evident satisfaction in the first 
case cited, that “ bromide of potassium, cured her catalepsy and epi- 
lepsy, and destroyed her knowledge of the French tongue.” If we 
ask him what relation exists between bromide of potassium and the 
French tongue, he will answer probably, no relation at all, directly, 
but it has a direct curative action on catalepsy and epilepsy, and 
through the cure of these destroys her knowledge of French. And will 
he now tell us what special facilities catalepsy and epilepsy have for 
teaching French or mastering chess, which are ot vouchsafed to 
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health, a sound brain and vigorous nerves? And again, if he will 
pardon the repetition, will he explain the reverse action, and show by 
what agencies this disease, after it is vanquished by bromide of pot- 
assium, and “the brain and spinal cord and sympathetic ganglia ” are 
restored to their normal conditions, contrives, like a retreating garri- 
son to blow up the fort; or, in other words, to destroy, in a moment, 
all knowledge of French or chess, and every vestige of other knowl- 
edge imparted by it, leaving the sufferer as ignorant as it found her? 
We frankly confess that we have ‘no philosophy of health or disease, 
‘ of mind or matter, which solves this mixed and tangled problem, and 
would gladly sit at the feet of one who has, and listen to his explana- 
tion. 

Our author is careful to impress upon his readers that mind is not 
an independent entity, a power in and of itself. but only a force gen- 
erated by nervous action. Besides the citations on this point already 
given, he says.on page 243, “ For the purposes of the present me-: 
moir, the mind may be regarded as a force, the result of nervous ac- 
tion and the elements of which are perception, intellect, the emotions 
and the will. Of these qualities some reside exclusively in the 
brain. . . . but the spinal cord and sympathetic ganglia are 

not devoid of mental power.” 

From this and similar statements we are left to infer that the mind 
is simply a force or product of the living nerve or brain, as fruit is 
the product of the living tree ; and as, when the tree is dead, there is 
no more fruit, so when the nerve or brain is dead there is no more 
mind.’ If we were to venture on a statement regarding the matter, 
we should rather say that the mind is a distinct entity, a being by 
itself, wholly independent of the body for its existence, but taking up 
its abode, or “residing ” in the body, and using the brain and nerves 
as a means of communicating with the outside world. The brain and 
nerves may perish, but the mind, the soul, the spirit, that which 
makes the man in distinction from the “earthly house ” he occupies, 
lives. The brain and the nerves are simply to the mind what the 
electric battery and wires are to the telegraph operator —a medium 
by which, sitting in his office, he communicates with his friend a 
thousand miles away. He is not “a force” or product of the elec- 

1 We notice on page 242, that be speaks of Descartes as one “ who confounded the 
mind with the soul,” which would imply belief in a soul as distinct from the mind; 


but whether this has an ‘‘ independent existence,” whence it comes, and what are its 
attributes, he does not say, nor does he say in what it differs from the mind. 
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tric current, but the power that sits behind it and controls and uses it. 
The wires may be imperfectly insulated, or entangled, or deranged, 
or the battery may be disorganized by atmospheric disturbances, or 
some other cause; and so the communication between the operator 
and his friend may be interrupted or confused and unintelligible, but 
the operator is all right; the trouble is not with him but with the’ 
materials he is using. Nay, the wires may be broken, the battery 
and ‘the office destroyed, but he lives on; though he has no medium 
through which he can intorm his friend of this fact. 

A curious commentary on this illustration is found in the following 
statement which has recently gone the rounds of the papers. The 
subject of this strange experience is a Miss Anna Ward, of Newark, 
N. J., sixteen years old and step-daughter of Alexander Johnson of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company. For five weeks, be- 
ginning in November 1880, she was in a trance: 


“She lay quietly in her bed with her eyes sometimes open and 
sometimes shut, but recognizing no one, and never speaking. No 
sound escaped her, and it was evident she suffered no pain. There 
was a slow twitching of the eyelids, but little other movement. Phy- 
sicians concluded that she was a victim of hysteria in an aggravated 
form, resulting from overstudy. The severest electric shocks caused 
not even the twitching of a muscle. After several days had passed, 
Dr. O’Gorman, not knowing how long the trance would last, decided 
to administer liquid food artificially, as the patient could not swallow. 
About New Years’ Day she revived, and now she is able to ride out, 
and seems to be restored to health. While she was in the trance 
the physicians were satisfied that she was conscious, and proved it 
two or three times. Once Dr. Seguin said for a test: “She is a 
very pretty girl,” and immediately she blushed. 

She says she was conscious, but had only one thought, and that a 
terrible one. She feared constantly that the physicians would pro- 
nounce her dead, and she would be buried alive. She had no phys- 
ical pain, but this dread was agonizing. In vain did she try to speak. 
She could not even move her lips.” 


Now here is a case exactly answering to our illustration, where the 
wires, the nerves, at least those under control of the will, were out of 
order and refused to work, while the operator, or the mind was all 
right. The young girl herself was perfectly conscious all these weeks, 
in full possession of all her mental faculties, and of one bodily faculty 
—hearing. In other words, the receiving wire, if we may so express 
it, was in order, so that over this she could get messages from the 
uter world, while all the wires transmitting messages from 
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within, and the battery, were so deranged that she could not send 
back any answers, notwithstanding she sought it with such agony of 


apprehension. What was this, now, that was so completely distinct 
from the disabled body, which had no part in'the paralysis of the 


nerves, which had an existence of its own entirely independent of 
these, — but which suffered intensely — though, she ‘and the phy- 


sicians, and “the severest electric shocks ” all testify that “ she had no 
physical pain.” If the body or the material part of the girl suffered 
no pain, what was it that suffered ? 


We are aware that it may be said that this theory of the origin 
and nature of mind does not escape all the difficulties started. But, 
as remarked before, we are not taking the role of teacher, but of in- 
quirer ; and we write in the hope that Dr. Hammond or some other 
wise man, treating the subject in all its bearings may show an easier 
way out of these difficulties than that of the physiologist or the spirit- 
ualist. At any rate it seems to our poor thinking that when we start 
with the proposition that mind or soul is a substantive, independent 
being or personality, instead ot a force or intelligence elaborated from 
the nerves and dependent on them for its existence, we have made 
one long step toward a solution of the problem; though there may 
be a hundred questions remaining that call for an answer, which, 
as yet, no man can turnish. 

Leaving out this peculiar phase of the inquiry, Dr, Hammond’s 
book is a very interesting and able discussion of the causes, strange 
peculiarities and astounding manifestations of the several varieties of 
nervous derangement. The chapter on somnambulism is not as ex- 
tended and thorough as we hoped it might be, but the cases cited in 
illustration of some of its characteristics are well chosen and full of 
inquisitive suggestion. We think the subject important enough to be 
made a special study for a separate volume by some physician, or pro- 
fessor of psychology, or intellectual philosophy, or perhaps by a theo- 
logian ; though the last would probably be ruled out by our author, 
on the ground that, being a nervous disease, it belongs exclusively to 
the physician and scientist to investigate it, for they deal only with 


facts, ignoring all theories and beliefs. But who can assure us that 
it is a disease in some phases of its developments? And even if it 
be, it certainly reveals the singular capacity of the mind for the sud- 


den acquisition of knowledge when the body is wholly unconscious. 
This fact the cases already cited, and many others which might be 
cited, clearly establish. Who then can prove that it is not a disclos- 
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ure, a partial revelation of the measureless possibilities of the soul 
under the new conditions of entire freedom from the body and its 


limitations ? At any rate we hope some day to see a broad and 
worthy treatment of this interesting subject in all its branches, and 
not simply from the physical and “ nervous-derangement ” side. 


When it comes to the purely physiological and medical points of 
view, this treatise is of great value to the general reader and inquirer, 
to the theologian and pastor, as well as to members of the medical 
profession. The cases which come under the heads of Mesmerism 
and Animal Magnetism, Hysterical Anesthesia, Ecstasy, Spiritualistic 


Chorea, and Metal Cures ; as well as the facts recited concerning the 
Jerkers, Wesley and Methodist Revivals, Fasting Girls, Stigmatiza- 
tion, the power of the Imagination, Hysterical Hallucination, &c., 
though not new, are certainly very wonderful, and discover to us the 
endless variety of phases under which nervous derangement shows 
itself, and in some cases the disgusting and shocking character of the 
results. ‘There seem to be no bounds to human delusions, no limit to 
the extravagant vagaries of what is called the imagination ; and it is 
a sad confession one must make on reading these records, that there 
seems also no limit to the possibilities of fraud, to human capacity for 
deceiving and being deceived. We are glad that there are men like 
Dr. Hammond and others, who can look into these matters calmly, 
avoid confounding cause and effect, detect and expose the fraud when 
it is fraud, and trace the honestly-believed demoniac marvel to its 
true physical source, and by drugs, or any other efficient method, de- 
liver the victims from bodily torture, delusion and insanity. 

The most curious and amusing portion ot the book is that part of 
the first chapter which treats of “Hypnotism in Animals,” in other 
words, putting them tosleep; embracing the experiments of the author 
himself, Kircher the Jesuit priest, Prof. Czermak and others, on 
crabs, hens, ferocious dogs, furious bulls, &c. The story of the mag- 
netized bull draws heavily on our faith, and if it were not a minister 
who was the operator and reporter, we are not sure we could manage 


to swallow it whole ; and even as it is we are inclined to think it ought 
to have come in farther on in the volume, under the head of “ Delu- 


sions.” Be this as it may, we have been greatly interested in the 
perusal of the book, if we have not been greatly helped by it in our 


thinking ; and we can heartily commend it to all who are inclined to 


investigate these attractive, but perplexing and often bewildering 
questions. 
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1. Chinese Immigration in its Social and Economical Aspects. By George F. 
Seward, Late United States Minister to China. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


This is probably the ablest and most authoritative book on the 
Chinese question which has as yet appeared. The author has appro- 
priated the results of study and daily contact with the Chinese on the 
part of their employers in this country, and confirmed his statement step 
by step with the multitudinous facts embodied in the Report of the 
Congressional Committee sent to California. The volume, therefore, is 
so far, as we have said, authority ;'as to Mr. Seward’s reasoning there- 
from, of the soundness of it the reader, after being put in possession of 
the facts, must judge for himself. The author is counsel for the de- 
fendant in the case, and marshals his facts and arguments on that side ; 
but he endeavors to meet fairly the facts and objections of the plaintiff, 
and for the most part does it. 

When in California we had some opportunities to note the workings 
of “ Chinese cheap labor ”’ in several directions, as the laundry, market- 
gardening, &c ; and we could not but see that those directly affected 

y it had reason for their feeling against the foreigners. We remember 
in our letters to the Leader to have stated the reasons at some length, 
but we have no room to repeat them here. This, however, we will say 
to Mr. Seward —it can not be expected that the native workman who 
depends on his daily labor for his daily bread, and finds the Chinaman 
taking it out of his mouth by doing for twenty-five or fifty cents what he 
had previously received from one to two dollars for doing, and found it 
hard at that to support his family — it cannot be expected that he will 
look at the matter from the highest level of political economy, or be 
reconciled to the change by statistics concerning the general good, the 
extraordinary prosperity, and the far-off cheapening of all products of 
labor, and the consequent cheapening of all the things he must purchase, 
&c., &c. He has no time to go into all that ; he only knows that xow 
“ Chinese cheap labor ” has reduced his wages fifty per cent., and taken 
so much out of the few meagre comforts of his wife and children. That 
point only is clear to him ; and is it strange that he does not feel spe- 
cially amiable toward those who have done this ? 

But we cannot enlarge. The author has presented the subject in all 
its bearings, and shown the utter foolishness and falsehood of most of 
the accusations brought against the Chinese and their labor. At the 
same time he has impartially exposed the abominations of their prosti- 
tution, gambling and criminal compacts ; for the existence of which, 
however, the municipal authorities and a corrupt police have been largely 
responsible — though now under a new administration this is improving. 
He has also, from incontrovertible facts and statistics, proved how muc 
their “cheap labor” in Railroad-building, Agriculture, Manufactures, 
&c., has added to the wealth of California; and furnished ample evi- 
dence of the industry, honesty and fidelity of the better classes in every 
station to which they are called. It is pitiful, in view of the facts in its 
possession, that our government should have humiliated itself oy asking 
a revision of the Chinese treaty at the bidding of blatant political 
Kearneyism, 
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2. The Power of Movement in Plants. By Charles Darwin, LL.D., F.R.S. As- | 
sisted by Francis Darwin. D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


Looking over the pages of this book, and noting the labor of observa- 
tion it must have cost, we cannot help asking the old question, Cuz bono ? 
What is the of it? The author himself seems conscious that it is 
dry reading, inasmuch as he kindly notifies us that we “need not read 
all the details,” and indeed may, if we “think fit, read the last chapter 
first, as it contains a summary of the whole volume.” 

We have followed his advice, and we think we discover here the secret 
of the volume in such statements as these: “It is impossible not to be 
struck with the resemblance between these movements of plants, and 
many actions performed unconscicusly by the lower animals ” — “the 
tip of the radicle thus endowed, and having the power of directing the 
movements of the adjoining parts, acts like the brazn of one of the lower 
animals.” Well, if plants have a brain, or the equivalent of it, directing 
all their movements, then we suppose, along the line of evolution, the 
distance between a squash-vine and Mr. Darwin isn’t worth talking about. 
Is that the direction and the aim ot the argument? 


8. Duty, with Illustrations of Courage Patience, and Endurance. By Samuel 
Smiles, LL.D., Author of “ Self-Help,” “ Thrift,” &c. Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 


Whoever thinks this book is a dry and juiceless discussion of the ob- 
ligations of Duty in the abstract, will find himself pleasantly mistaken 
2s soon as he begins reading. It has all the freshness and fascination 
which belong to the conversation of one who has travelled the world 
over, who has seen life in all its varying phases, and talked familiarly 
with the wisest and noblest men of al] conditions ; and is therefore able 
to enforce and adorn every truth he utters, and every lesson he incul- 
cates, with lively and instructive anecdotes, illustrations and examples. 
Four hundred pages alive with inspirations to duty, integrity, patriotism, 
patient endurance, true heroism and Christian manliness ! 

Old and young, rich and poor, men and women of every profession 
and in every sphere of life, will find something here to help, encourage 
and guide shein in the way of life and conduct. The preacher, the law- 
yer, the lecturer, all public speakers, will find abundant incident and nar- 
rative with waich to enliven their arguments, quicken the thought, touch 
the heart, and persuade the understanding of their hearers. No book 
can be placed upon the home table, or in the Sunday School Library, 
more likely to be read with avidity than “‘ Duty”; and no book that we 
know of is so sure to exert a healthy influence in forming the character 
and principles of young people just passing out from home into the 
temptations, and perils, and business activities of Life. 


4. Appletons’ International Scientific Series. The Atomic Theory. By Ad. 
Wurtz,’ Membre de L’ Institute; Honoraire de la Faculté de Médicine; Professeur & la 
Faculté des Sciences de Paris. Translated by E. Cleminshaw, M.A., F.C.S., F.I.C., 
Assistant-Master at Sherborne School. $1.50. 


As regards the Atomic Theory, this volume undoubtedly is, both his- 
eens and scientifically, enn though it is adapted in the last 
a ol 


particular only to the advanced scholar in Chemistry. The historical 
portion is of interest to all intelligent readers, and it will certainly con- 
vince them that scientific theories, as well as Biblical Interpretations, 
have again and again been adopted as orthodox, fiercely defended, and 
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afterward abandoned as false. In the progress of thought and investi- 
gation scientists are no more agreed, are no sweeter in temper, nor 
charitable in judgment, than theologians ; as every one can witness who 
is familiar with the history ot scientific inquiry and theory-building. 

The general reader will find most interest and instruction in the chap- 
ter concerning “ Hypothesis upon the Constitution of Matter.” It is 
fresh, stimulating, and provocative of many curious questions. We 
would make special mention, in this connection, of the interesting dis- 
cussion of the vortex theory of Atoms. The facts, if they de facts, must 
lead to further experiment and inquiry regarding the constitution of 
matter. The statement concerning the “smoke-rings ” and their move- 
ments is truly marvellous. We had marked the paragraphs for quota- 
tion, but are obliged to omit them for want of space. 


5. Gleanings from the Fields of Art. By Ednah D. Cheney. Lee & Shepherd. 


It has long seemed to us that the matter of art criticism is overdone. 
Every college sophomore and sentimental school-girl, every newspaper 
correspondent, and every donkey which happens to have his ears a little 
longer than his neighbors’, must set up for an art critic, and weary com- 
mon sense with their loose fustian about Turner and Ruskin, foreshort- 
oe perspective, chzaro oscuro, &c., &c. As specimens of what 
may be found in some educational class-books, take the following : “ Re- 
fined voluptuousness and impassioned sombreness”; “ A universe of 
thought and broad imminent shadows cf calm contemplation, and ma- 
jestic pain”; “ Abrupt severity of the prime of manhood”; “A refined 
sense of beauty over-ruled by cold calculation, and developed into a 
mere abstract conception of empty grace”; “self-conscious veil of 
forced stillness ” — and so on, through pages of such meaningless stuff, 
for school-girls who only understand English ! 

In contrast with this nonsense, it is refreshing to come upon such a 
book as this of Mrs. Cheney, who has something to say about art and 
artists that is informing and pleasing ; and writes in plain and graceful 
English, never drowning her meaning in a flood of inanities from the 
boarding-school dialect. The first chapter on Art, its true principles, 
characteristics and aims, and its relation to national life and culture, 
furnishes an excellent introduction to the historical and critical sketches 
which follow ; and is marked by the delicate sentiment and discriminat- 
ing taste of the writer, and enriched by the ripened thoughts and care- 
fully considered verdicts of recognized authorities. That on Greek Art 
we have read with patience, because it is so full of good sense; with 
pleasure, because we have been instructed at every page, and helped to 
more truly appreciate the debt which we owe to the genius of Phidias, 
Praxitiles, and the other great masters of that wonder land which has 
blessed the world in so many ways. 

The sketches of early Christian and Byzantine Art will interest all 
classes of readers. ‘For along time objection was made to any por- 
traiture of Jesus. St. Eusebius refused, on religious grounds, to pro- 
cure a picture of Christ for the sister of Constantine the Great.” “The 
few instances of the historic representation of Jesus in the Catacombs 
are of a mild, pleasant type.” “The suffering Christ was not repre- 
sented in these earlier pictures.” ‘There is no picture of the passion 
or of the crucifixion until the 8th century.” These brief sentences are 
examples of the historical] items embodied in these sketches, which at 
the same time furnish so much material for cultivating a critical taste in 
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the study of arts, and in judging of the merits of pictures. The expla- 
nation of the rudeness of the early sketches in the Catacombs as the 
— of Pagan art and Jewish opinions on the Christians, seems natural 
and easy. 

We have not space for notes on the various schools and galleries, and 
on Michael Angelo, Durer, &c.; but we can heartily commend. Mrs, 
Cheney’s “ Gleanings ”’ to all sensible people, as one that will tell them 
a ee wo that it is pleasant to know about art and artists at home 
and abroad. . 


6. Appletons’ Health Primers. The Heart and its Function. 40 cts. 


Useful, as are all its fellow volumes. Chapter V., ‘‘ How to Maintain 
the Integrity of the Heart’s Function,” should be committed to memory 
by every parent, having the least regard for the health and usefulness of 
their sons and daughters. In the present blind rage for rowing, base- 
ball, foot-ball, swimming, running, walking, and gymnastics and calis- 
thenics in general, it is well that father and mother, and the young peo- 
ple themselves, should know something of the dangers and life-lasting 
injuries which may follow over-exertion, or too violent, and too long 
protracted physical exercise. We have some sad examples of what is 
possible in this respect, and the warnings of this little book come in good 
time. 

The heart is an exceedingly delicate piece of mechanism, and the only 
wonder is that this “harp of thousand strings should keep in tune so 
long.” Any one who will consider how great labor is imposed on it, 
since on its healthy condition depends the action of every nerve and 
muscle of the entire body, will easily see how great is the peril when 
this labor is increased from thirty to fifty per cent. by persistent, violent, 
unnatural exertion. And then, when it is once injured, or thoroughly 
deranged, it is so difficult to restore it to its normal condition ! 


ses of Animal Life from the Amceba to the Insects. 
By Arabella B. Buckley, author of the “ Fairyland of Science,” etc. With upwards 
of One Hundred Illustrations. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


We had no thought of being interested in this book, though the 
“ Fairy-Land of Science,” by the same author, is one of the most de- 
lightful volumes that ever came to our table. Butthis book about grubs, 
beetles, cockroaches, sand-fleas, mollusks, shrimps, crabs, spiders, and 
all manner of small animals of the earth and the sea, some not very 
pleasing to look upon,— we took it up only for the purpose of getting an 
idea of its contents that we might say a word regarding them for the in- 
formation of our readers. We soon found, however, that it was a book 
to be read, not as an editorial duty, but for enjoyment and information. 
Certainly Miss Buckley, who is well known as an enthusiast in natural 
science, has the faculty of throwing a charm around all her presenta- 
tions and expositions of animal life. Even the smallest insect grows 
into magnitude under her hands, and a worm or a beetle becomes as 
attractive as a butterfly or a golden robin. 


7. Life and her Children: ae 


8. Old Times in the Colonies. By Charles Carleton Coffin. Authorof “The Boys 
of 76," &c. Harper & Brothers. $4.00. 


“Qld Times in the Colonies!” the very title has a charm in it —the 
Pilgrims, the stern old Puritans, the Quakers, the Witches, the French 
and Indian Wars; Dutch and Swedes, Kings and Charters, Governors 
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and People ; Churches, Heresies and Religious Persecutions; Perilous 
Adventures in the Wilderness with Savages and wild beasts ; the Strug- 
gle for Liberty, wise Statesmen, great Captains, and heroic Soldiers ; 
powerful Preachers, and accomplished Scholars; the patience, persever- 
ance, courage and faith which overcame all things, planted the seed of 
civilization in this Western World, and built up the magnificent empire 
which is the glory of our age, and opens. thé door of its privileges and 
opportunities to “all the nations and families and kindreds of the earth” 
— who can read of these things without being stirred with a generous 
admiration for the men and women of the old Colonial Era, and for the 
grand work which they did so bravely and faithfully in those dark days, 
when the struggle for bare life seemed sufficient to absorb all their 
thoughts and activities ? 

The story of all this is told in a very pleasing way in Mr. Coffin’s book, 
and some of his paragraphs are as good pictures of the scenes described 
as any of the accompanying engravings. The tone and evident purpose 
of the work. and the many brief but fitting and instructive observations 
mingled in the narrative, can scarcely fail to inspire the young with 
patriotism, reverence for principle and religion, and show them how 
certain it is that at last selfishness, injustice and wickedness work out 
their own destruction. 

If one would know what horrible atrocities have been wrought by 
fanaticism and bigotry, Catholic and Protestant, he will find plenty of 
information here, showing him the tremendous chasm which often sepa- 
rates the Christianity of Creeds from the Christianity of the Sermon on 
the Mount. If he would see the difference between a government of 
selfishness and despotism, and a government by the people for the peo- 
ple, and understand how at last Truth, Education, Liberty, are sure to 
secure the supremacy and control the destinies of a people, of the world ; 
this book, so full of significant facts presented in most picturesque 
style, will help him to discover the causes and subtle forces by 
which these results are attained. One excellent feature of the work is 
that the author not only describes incidents, events and revolutions in 
America, but often goes over the sea with the reader, and shows him 
the beginnings of these in the complications of European politics and 
church quarrels. We must add that there are nearly 350 illustrations ; 
and what that means all familiar with the Harper periodicals well know. 


9. The Church of the Living God, and Other Sermons. By E. H. Chapin, D.D. 
God’s Requirements, and Other Sermons. By E. H. Chapin, D.D. Published by 
James Miller. New York. $1.00 each. 


It would be idle for us to attempt a criticism of these utterances of 
the great pulpit orator, or an analysis of the peculiar elements of his 
power, and of that marvellous eloquence of speech and heart and earnest- 
ness which held the thousands who listened to him in magnetic condi- 
tion, powerless, immovable, until, closing, he let them down from the 
height to which he had lifted them, with a clear understanding of the 
inspiration of a consecrated genius. All our readers, probably, have 
some time heard Dr. Chapin in the pulpit or on the platform, when, as 
some great thought lifted above the horizon like the coming of the sun, 
or some grand truth of God suddenly filled his soul anew. with its splen- 
dor and power, there followed an outburst of eloquence which seemed 
to transfigure the man, and flooded the souls of the listening multitude 
till they too entered into the glory of his vision, and, like Paul, were 
hardly able to tell whether they were in the body or out of it. With 
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this experience, then, there is no need that we should make a vain 
effort to exhibit to them the excellencies of these inspiring discourses. 
All that it is necessary for us to say is, Here are two volumes of Cha- 
pin's sermons — Read them. You will miss the magnetism of his per- 
sonal presence, his earnest sincerity of manner and feeling, his magnifi- 
cent voice — but the faith, the piety, the soul of the great preacher is in 
them. The publisher says very truly, “What legacy would be more 
appropriate to leave the rising generation than these sermons, that they 
_may continue to preach to them, and to their children’s children?” One 
thing the reader will realize from these sermons — that it was the fazth 
of Dr. Chapin, his Universalism, which gave such elevation and fer- 
vency to his thought, and put such warmth and inspiration into all his 
preaching. 


10. The Religion of China: Confucianism and Taoism described und compared 
with Christianity. By James Legge, Professor of Chinese Language and Literature in 
the University of Oxford. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 50. 


China does not owe its religion to Confucius, who was born B.C. 551. 
He received it from pre-historic times. Five thousand years ago the 
national religion was pure monotheism. The name 77 was to the early 
Chinese exactly what God is to Jews and Christians. They believed in 
a revelation, or communication between God and men. They worshipped 
one God only, but mixed with this a kind of worship of superior sfzrzts, 
who were never regarded as “equal or second to Shang Ti.” They 
sacrificed also to the spirits of their ancestors. 

God, Ti, governs the world, and watches over mankind with special 
care. He punishes disobedience and wickedness, but only to lead to 
repentance. He hates nothing Hehas made. “The heavens show His 
more than paternal authority ; the earth His more than maternal love.” 
The sacrifices to Him are not vicarious, but expressions of dependance 
and gratitude. The idea of substitution does not enter into religious 
rites. “Confucianism gives no explicit information respecting the condi- 
tion of man after death.” Virtue and vice are followed by their legiti- 
mate consequences, either in the life of the individual, or of his poster- 
ity. “We find rewards and dignity for the good after death, but nothing 
is said of any punishment of the bad.” 

Taoztsm is both a religion and a philosophy. As a redégzon it had no 
existence until after Christ. It is a grotesque polytheism, with a multi- 
tude of “gods,” “supreme gods,” “celestial gods,” “great gods,” “ di- 
vine rulers,” &c. Before Buddhism appeared in China (A.D. 65), it was 
a mass of gross superstitions, but through the influence of Buddhism it 
was greatly changed. After the death of Confucius the nation fell away 
into all sorts of superstitions, and a degeneracy of intellectual, social 
and religious life followed. 

During this period Taoism had the field to itself, though as yet it was 
only a philosophy, without temples, liturgies or forms of worship. But 
when Buddhism began to make progress, Taoism borrowed largely from 
it in order to maintain its hold on the people, while at the same time it 
was opposed to it; and so between them both idol-deities were multi- 
plied indefinitely. In addition,.Taoism taught that millions of evil and 
malevolent spirits are all about us, causing all manner of troubles, afflic- 
tions, misfortunes ; taking demoniac possession of men’s bodies, tempt- 
ing and tormenting them “with pining sickness, mooning melancholy, 
and ad frenzy.” ‘The dread of spirits is the nightmare of the China- 
man’s life.” 
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Taoism originally agreed with Confucianism regarding rewards and 
punishments, but since the advent of Buddhism it has stolen its purga- 
tory and hell. And its descriptions of the torments inflicted upon the 
damned in the sixteen wards of Hell, are fully equal in loathsome hor- 
rors to the Buddhistic original, and rival in their satanic malignity and 
cruelty even Pollock’s lurid pictures of the Calvinistic hell. 

The third lecture compares Confucianism and Taoism with Christian- 
ity as a religion and a system of morals. Of course the orthodox dog- 
mas are Christianity to the author, but though he accepts the doctrine 
of endless punishmént, it is not because he likes it, but because he 
thinks it Bible teaching. Nevertheless he says, frankly, “ If the 
resources of the ae Father shall hereafter develop a scheme of 
universal restoration, I shall be prepared, and have reason, with all the 
redeemed in heaven, to hail it as worthy of its Author” 

This book of Mr. Legge is deserving special attention to all students 
of comparative theology. He has studied the subject for more than 
forty years, with the advantage of a thorough knowledge of the Chinese 
language and people. Though not a Presbyterian, these lectures were 
delivered at the request of “The Presbyterian College,” England. 
The Notes are learned, and very valuable. 


11. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. January, 1881. Edited by 
Rev. Stephen D. Peet. Jameson & Morse. Chicago. $38.00. 


We are glad to see that the union of the two magazines named in this 
title has been accomplished ; and we wish renewedly to commend the 
work in its present form to all who are engaged in Archeological or 
Biblical studies, both of which are ably represented in its pages. Cler- 
gymen will find it exceedingly useful and instructive reading, and it can 
not fail to interest them in the fresh and often surprising discoveries 
made in the explorations going on now everywhere in Classical, His- 
torical and Bible lands. The rich table of contents in this number will 
show what a wide field it cultivates, and what ample harvests it gathers. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Minutes of the Woman’s National Christian Temperance Union at the Seventh An- 
nual Meeting in Boston, Ovt. 27-80, 1880. With Reports and Constitution. A noble 
proof of the earnest and successful work of Woman in this righteous and humane 
cause. The ‘Union’ deserves the active sympathy of women throughout our entire 
country. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis, by George Smith, a new edition, thoroughly re- 
vised and corrected, with additions by Prof. A. H. Sayce, issued by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, we are compelled to put over to our next issue, for the reason that we have not 
the space to which it is entitled in this. 

Motherhood: A Poem. Lee & Shepard. -A pleasing and delicate expression of senti- 
ments, emotions and experiences, which only the most refined and exalted feeling, and 
the most skilful hand, may safely venture to portray. 

Lenox Dare. By Virginia F. Townsend. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. We seldom 
' read fiction, but this book we have read, and can truly sey that its ‘aim is. good, its 
tone thoroughly healthy, and by a very neatly constructed plot, it holds the reader 
interested to the end. 

We are obliged to leave out several ‘‘ Book Notices,’’ and the whole of the ‘ Relig- 
ious World.” 
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ARTICLE XV. 


The Origin, History and Doctrines of the Ancient Jewish Sects. 


J. Cohen. Les Pharisiens. 2 vols. 8 vo. Paris. 1877. 

S. Munk. Palestine. - Description Geographique, Historique et Archéologique. 
8vo. Paris. 1845. : ; 

Josephus. Works. Whiston’s Trans. 

Lipsius. Essier oder Essener. In Schenkel’s Bibel Lexikon. B, II. pp. 181-192. 

Hausrath. Phariséer und Sadducier. Ibid. B,IV. pp. 518-529. 

H. Prideayx. Connections, etc. Vol. I, p. 4094. II. pp. 62, 58; 219-240. 

D. Jennings. Jewish Antiquities. 8 vo. ndon. 1837. pp. 252-290. 

Untit recently the chief sources for the ordinary student, 
respecting the ancient Jewish sects, were the works of Jose- 
phus and Philo, among the Hebrews, Drs.-Prideaux, Jennings, 
and a few other writers, among the moderns. But since the 
opening of the era of modern criticism, several of the most 
learned Jews of Germany, France and England, and many 
eminent critics of the Christian Church, have thoroughly 
studied the entire body of the ancient Rabbinical Literature, 
with the view to develop the exact truth, and all the essential 
facts, relating to the origin, history, andyopinions of the Jew- 
ish sects, especially those of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and 
Essenes. Among the more criticaland exhaustive treatises, . 
to which these researches have given birth, the one first no- 
ticed in the foregoing list is the most recent which has come 
under our notice ; and, in point of scholarly ability, it is infe- 
rior to none : it will constitute our chief guide in the following 
investigations. Besides the numerous works recently pub- 
lished, based upon the Rabbinical sources, which M. Cohen 
had at command, he exhibits himself a great familiarity with 
these sources; and the same is to be said of Munk, Lipsius, 
and Hausrath.! Aside from his frequent citations of modern 
authorities,.M. Cohen quotes voluminously from the Rabbini- 
cal Literature, thus enabling his readers to control generally 
the views put forth. Although the writer’s principal aim is, 

1M. Cohen’s principal modern authorites are: Gratz. Geschichte der Juden, eto, 
Jost. Geschichte des Judenthums und Seiner Secten. Geiger. Urschrift und Ueber- 


setzungen der Bibel. -Munk. Palestine, etc.; and other treatises by Frank, Salvador. 
Derenbourg, Weill, Klein, etc.; all of them critics of the first rank. 
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to correct the usual impressions respecting the Pharisaic sect, 
and to set forth their true history and character ; he presents 


‘a vast amount of material, also, relating to the Sadducees and 


Essenes. So, too, while the author would seem to be himself 
an Israelite and a Pharisee, the abundance of proof collected 
from the original sources of Jewish history, as well as from 
the works of other recent critics, renders his treatise an un- 
usually safe guide upon“all the essential points of the investi- 
gation ; especially when:confirmed by the other writers named 
in our list. 

The aim in the following pages will be, beside enabling the 
readers of the QUARTERLY to correct certain erroneous impres- 
sions relative to the Pharisaic sect, which have prevailed 
almost universally in the Christian Church; to supplement 
some remarkable studies upon the opinions of the ancient He- 
brews, which appeared in the early numbers of this journal ; 
especially the one by Dr. H. Ballou, 2nd, in The Expositor 
for 1834.2. While Dr. Ballou’s researches, in point of critical 
power and ability, were equal to the best; and, in respect to 
reliability, were worthy of the utmost confidence ; more recent 
investigations, by leading scholars in Europe, have added much 
to our information touching these subjects, and rendered it 
necessary to modify some opinions formerly held by writers. 
We have believed that a careful presentation of the facts newly 
developed, respecting the ancient Jewish sects, would not be 
unacceptable as a contribution to Universalist Literature. 
Our method will be, then, to epitomize the main points, as 
brought out by M. Cohen, confirming them by frequent refer- 
ence to the other writers named in the foregoing list. 

I. Character especially of the Pharisaic Party, according to 
the notices of the Evangelists, and the descriptions of Josephus. 
It is evident, from the information which we now possess, 
that our Saviour’s severe denunciations of the hypocrites of 
his times, so far as they applied to the Pharisaic sect, have 
been almost wholly misunderstood, and that by nearly all 


2 See ‘‘ Opinions and Phraseology of the Jews concerning the Future State,’’ etc. 
By H. Ballou D.D. In The Expositor for 1834. 
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Christian writers ; and thus, that a great injustice has been 
done to the most popular, the most influential, and the most 
highly and generally respected party of ancient Judea. It is 
equally obvious, from the facts now known, that Josephus’ 
descriptions of the Jewish sects of his time are quite unrelia- 
ble, in several important particulars, and hence that such 
writers as Prideaux and Jennings and others of former periods 
have been in some respects misled by this Jewish historian. 
We quote here at length from M. Cohen’s introduction which 
opens as follows : 


“ T undertake the correction of an error of history, to which 
an unfortunate misunderstanding has given rise, which a hos- 
tile predisposition has propagated, and which many writers 
have adopted without deigning to correct it, or, perhaps, with- 
out having the means of correcting it. The study which I 
present to-day to the appreciation of impartial spirits, has 
for its object the demonstration that the Pharisees very little 
resembled the character, which has been generally attributed 
to them by reason of the passages in the Evangelists, where 
they are so severely treated, and the brief indications of Jose- 
phus respecting the Jewish sects, where they are so incom- 
pletely described. I hope to establish in an irrefutable man- 
ner that Pharisaism was a moral, social and religious revolu- 
tion, the most important and the most liberal that it is possi- 
ble to imagine; that it effected a reform of an extent and 
weight really astonishing ; that it was the precursor of all 
those movements of later periods which have founded upon 
pure reason the edifices of belief, and that it involves to-day 
many solutions of problems in advance even of modern so- 
ciety.” 

“The error of the historians who have treated upon the 
Pharisees and their doctrines proceeds from the fact, that they 
have based their opinions exclusively upon the words of the 
Evangelists and the descriptions of Josephus. Some, inspired 
only by the celebrated and magnificent apostrophe of Jesus 
addressed to the hypocrites of his time, have seen in the Phar- 
isees only the false devotees sacrificing to the minutiz of ex- 
ternal practices and to a narrow formalism, the great essen- 
tials of the divine law, justice, fait and charity ; have seen, 
in fact, only the comedians of religion capturing the public 
confidence, by a semblance of purity and an exaggeration of 
asceticism seeking thus to dupe both man and God.” 
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‘“* Others, less biased in their views, have re-produced with 
little reserve all they have found in Josephus, considering him 
as a sure guide for the study of the opinions and parties of 
Judea. They have seen, thus, with this historian, in the 
Pharisees, only a religious and philosophical sect professing a 
species of fatalistic doctrine, the consequence of an extreme 
view of Providence, although by a strange contradiction they 
proclaimed the responsibility of the individual in this and in 
the other world, admitting the immortality of the soul, the 
punishments and. rewards of the future life, while they dis- 
tinguished themselves by their knowledge, virtue, and profes- 
sions even to stoicism of a devotion to duty and to the pater- 
nal faith. Is this, then, the all of Pharisaism? Has it been 
_ in truth only a school: of hypocrisy or a doctrine purely spec- 

ulative ? I believe that this is not the real thought of Jesus, 
nor that of Josephus, and that there has been given to their 
words a meaning which they never intended.’ 


We gite below, in part, the author’s explanations of the se- 
vere denunciations of the Evangelists upon the character of 
the Scribes and Pharisees : 


‘It is sufficient merely to read carefully the language of 
the Evangelists to be convinced that Jesus has intended to 
castigate only the hypocrites, who, profiting by the popularity 
and universal consideration which the Pharisaic doctors en- 
joyed, exaggerating in public the superficial rigor of religious 

ractices, have sought to acquire a renown for sanctity and 
earning. The illustrious masters of Pharisaism have never 
themselves interpreted the just remonstrances of him whom 
they called ‘ the prophet of Nazareth,’ only as a purpose to 
brand publicly the ‘ Pharisees tainted’ (Peruschim Cebuim), 
as they are spiritually designated in the ‘ Book of Traditions.’ 
We shall read also hereafter, the severe judgments pro- 
nounced against the hypocrites of Judea, ‘ the pious idiots’ 
(Hassid-Schoteh), as they were otherwise called, who discred- 
ited and compromised the holy cause, of which they professed 
to be the champions (Talmud, Tract Sota. 22b. The passage 
describes seven classes of false Pharisees in terms as pictur- 
esque as severe).” 4 


Nearly all Christian writers, from the days of the Apostles 
down to our own times, have understood the language of Jesus 


8 Les Pharisiens. 1. Introduction. pp. 1-4. 4 Ibid., pp. 5, 6. 
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in denunciation of the Pharisees, as intended to apply gener- 
ally to the Pharisaic sect instead of to a particular class of 
hypocritical devotees, who attempted to. profit by the esteem 
in which, for the most part, this sect was held by the masses. 
But M. Cohen shows that there did exist just such a class, 
who were regarded by the better portion of the Sect as un- 
principled hypocrites and were denounced and even ridi- 
culed as such, by the Pharisees themselves. This important 
fact is fully confirmed by M. Munk also, who remarks : 


“ These usages and rules, which for the most part were at- 
tached to the text of the (written) law by means of the in- 
terpretation (so-called), concerned as well the social as the re- 
ligious practices. . . . . . Itis true that the Pharisees 
considered these practices only as aids to the development of 
the religious sentiment, and that they recommended a life of 
humility and austere morality which Josephus compares to 
that of the stoics. But as they attached great importance to 
external ceremonies as the ablutions, fasts, and prayers, there 
was a great number of men who, without being animated by 
the true sentiments of piety, affected the external life of the 
Pharisees, excelling even the prescribed observances with a 
_ View to impress the ignorant masses, giving themselves in the 
' eyes of the public the appearance of a holy life. They abused 
often the influence which they exerted upon the public in the 
furtherance of their political views. In the New Testament 
we often meet with these false Pharisees, the number of 
which had become very great, and whose conduct seriously 
compromised the reputation of the sect, and of its principles, 
insomuch that the term Pharisee become a synonym of hypo- 
erite. The Talmud itself, which may be regarded as the ex- 
pression of the Pharisaic doctrines in their fullest extent, 
sometimes ridicules these false professors; it enumerates 
seven classes of Pharisees, jesting upon their arrogance and 
hypocracy, only one among the seven being animated with a 
sincere love of God and of virtue (Tract Sota. 22 b.).”’ 5 


As will be seen, M. Munk refers to the same Talmudic 
passage which M. Cohen has already cited, and which in an- 
other place he gives entire as follows : 

5 See Palestine, etc. p. 514. 
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‘¢There are seven classes of Pharisees: 1st, Les forts 
d@épaules. They write their acts upon their backs in order 
‘ to be honored of men. 2nd, Les broncheurs who go dragging 
along the streets, their feet shuffling in the dirt and knock- 
ing against the stones to attract notice to themselves. 38rd, 
Les cognetétes, who shut their eyes so as not to look upon the 
women, and beat their foreheads against the walls. 4th, Les 
humbles renforcés, who walk bent over double. Sth, Les 
Pharisiens de calcul, who observe the law only for the re- 
ward which it promises. 6th, Les Pharisiens de la peur, who 
do good out of fear of the punishment of the wicked. 7th, 
Les Pharisiens du devoir, ou les Pharisiens d’amour. These 
alone are the true devotees. Among the others not one is 
worthy of esteem.” ® 


It is a fact, then, that the Pharisaic sect had been greatly 
discredited in our Saviour’s time by a crowd of hypocrites, 
of selfish, unprincipled men who had workedt hemselves into 
the party, for the purpose of taking advantage of its popular- 
ity with the masses, and the reputation of its leaders for wis- 
dom and virtue. It was to these men and not the sect indis- 
criminately, to which Jesus addressed his scathing denuncia- 
tions. The general ignorance among Christian writers of 
these facts, newly brought to light, have occasioned great in- 
justice to the majority of the most numerous and influential 
party in ancient Judea. We are the more forcibly conducted 
to these conclusions by M. Cohen’s characterization of the 
true Pharisees, which is in part as follows : 


“The true Pharisees, whose lives were so pure, and moral, 
and elevated as to excite above all an admiration and respect, 
had nothing in common with these devotees of a false alloy. 
The true Pharisees, indeed, were the men of the ‘ great 
Synod,’ the co-laborers with Ezra and the inheritors of the 
Hebrew prophets, who laid the foundation of the reform of 
Judaism (after the exile); they were the members of the 
* great Sanhedrin,’ who infused into the manners and the laws 
the liberal spirit, of which their predecessors had transmitted 
the inspiration. They were Hillel, the gentle, pacific doctor 
who possessed so much affinity with Jesus; Schammai, the 


6 (Talmud. Sotu. 226.) See Les Pharisiens. II. p. 30. Note.—The irony expressed 
in the epithets can hardly be put into English. 
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profoundly learned and austere ; Gamaliel, the man of justice 
and of toleration, who had the Apostle Paul for a disciple. 
They were of that list of masters, of the élite of whom the 
‘Treatise of the Fathers’ (Pirke-Aboth) has preserved to us 
the names and the beautiful maxims, and who filled the 
period between the construction of the second temple and the 
fifth century of the Christian era. They were the chief and 
eminent doctors of the Academies of Yabne and Tiberias in 
Palestine, of Sura and Pumbedita in Babylon. The words so 
justly indignant, employed by Jesus, were certainly never ad- 
dressed to these superior men.” ? 3 
b 

Together with these characterizations of the distinguished 
men of the Pharisaic party our author describes, also, the 
great influence exerted, and the important work accomplished 


by them in behalf of Judaism : 


‘‘ During all the period from the second temple, that is to 
say, during more than five centuries, Pharisaism exercised 
upon Jewish society, and even beyond it,a great power of 
opinion. It had rarely possessed the official power, but on 
the contrary had submitted to terrible persecutions on the 
part of the chiefs of Judea, the kings and high priests, sustain- 
ing often fierce battles both of deeds and principles ; yet it 
had never ceased to give the sole impulsion to the social, 
moral, intellectual and religious movement, and that with an 
indomitable firmness and constancy. When it had not pos- 
sessed the political government it had always held the:spirit- 
ual government of Judaism, sustained by the unalterable 
sympathy of the entire popular element, which saw in it: the 
incarnation of its own sentiments, of its interests, and of its 
belief. Afterwards, when all else had crumbled around it, 
when the nationality of Israel was annihilated in the ashes of 
Jerusalem, it alone remained standing on its ruins. It alone 
possessed enough influence, prestige and authority, to group 
around itself the scattered remains of the race of Juda. It 
alone inspired enough confidence to become the centre of the 
Judaism of the dispersion, and to give to it a new law, a new 
culture, an original and powerful organization which saved 

TIbid. I. Introd. pp. 5-7. Note.—Hausrath not only confirms M. Cohen's opin- 
ion, that Josephus’s account of Phaggisaic doctrines is unreliable, but remarks that, 
‘‘In order to a correct understanding relative to the Pharisees and Sadducees, it is 
above all necessary to divest one’s self of the inherited popular types of them” 
(Schenkel’s Bibel-Lex. IV. p. 518). 
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the principle of monotheism, from the immense disaster which 
engulfed the national power.” ‘ Evidently, however ac- 
complished in their art they may be supposed, hypocrites could 
never (for so long a period) fashion and conduct at their will 
the spirit of a nation. The triumph of evil principles is never 
aught but an ephemeral occurrence. The public conscience 
soon corrects itself, and conducts into the right path those so- 
cieties which have been by surprise led astray. If Pharisa- 
ism thus had been only the embodiment of hypocrisy and false- 
hood, its (long) gecular domination would have been a phe- 
nomenon the most Strange, the most unheard of, that the world 
has ever produced.” ® 


The foregoing statements relative to the mission and work 
of Pharisaism in Israel, together with many other facts of 
equal impertance and of like bearing, are abundantly sup- 
ported by the evidences which the author has introduced into 
the body of his work. Thus it is evident that the Saviour’s 
withering rebuke of the hypocrites of his time was never in- 
tended to apply to those who had been instrumental in that 
important labor, which is only briefly hinted, as it were, in 
the foregoing extracts. ® 

We pass briefly to Josephus’ descriptions of the Jewish 
sects respecting which M, Cohen remarks : 


“ The opinion which has been based upon the observations 
of Josephus, rests equally upon an erroneous conception. 
Desirous of persuading the Romans and the Greeks, that there 
existed in Judea, as at Athens, great philosophical schools, 

8 Ibid. _ pp. 4, 5. 

® Note.—In addition to the facts presented by M. Cohen, showing the popularity of 
the Pharisaic party, and the sympathy of the masses with it, as due to its benevolent 
and liberal spirit; see the statements of other writers, as Munk, Palestine, etc. p. 
515; Mosheim, Commentary on the Affairs of the Christians, etc. Vol. I. p. 84. 
Note (0), thus: “ The Pharisees . . . were ever ready to relieve the wants of the 
poor and the wretched” (Cf. Josephus. De Bell. Jud. Lib. II.-ch. VIII. Sec, 14); 
Prideaux, Connections, etc, as follows: ‘‘ During the whole time of Hyrcanus’ gov- 
ernment, all things went well with him . . . till his unfortunate breach with the 
Pharisees . . . when he lost the love of the common people, for they, being wholly 
attached to the Pharisees,” etc. Vol. II. p. 218. ,.It would be impossible to account 
for this attachment of the masses to the Pharisees, if the sect generally had taken on 
the character set forth in the Saviour’s denunciations of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
We can only explain the facts, by the supposition that the Saviour’s words applied to 
the false devotees, ‘* the Pharisees tainted,” to which M. Cohen has called attention. 
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Josephus has described the Jewish sects as groups of thinkers : 
‘among them,’ he says,‘ who make profession of wisdom,’ 
absorbed by the study of metaphysical and abstract questions, 
they search the solution of obscure problems relating to Prov- 
dence and Immortality. In point of fact, they occupied them- 
selves with these matters but little, and when by hazard they 
have done so, it was wholly in a manner accessory to other 
subjects.”” ‘One sees by a crowd of important events, that 
these sects, at least the two first (Pharisees and Sadducees), 
have never remained in the serene atmosphere of abstractions 
and contemplations of the Absolute Being. They have battled 
violently against each other, not for philosophical theories, 
but for political and temporal interests. They appear during 
two centuries upon the agitated scene of the Jewish drama, 
as great militant parties, the one struggling for democratic, 
the other for the aristocratic and sacerdotal interest, seeking to 
gain the political supremacy and to maintain it. Here again, 
the most simple study of Jewish history: ought to guard us 
against the singular laconism of Josephus, especially those 
who have taken him for a guide.” ” 


Dr. Hausrath deals far more severely with Josephus. He 
accuses him of habitually representing Jewish affairs in 
Grecian colors, and says that the attempt tu set forth the Jew- 
ish sects as philosophical schools, like the Stoics and Epicu- 
reans is simple boasting and Jewish bragging, designed for a 
Roman audience.” In point of fact, from the natureof the 
Jewish State, the religious parties were naturally political, 
since the State concerned itself fundamentally with the Jew- 
ish religion. The State itself owed its existence to its Relig- . 
ion. We have occupied ourselves with this part of our sub- 
ject to so great a length, in consideration of the immense im- 
portance of correcting an error which has so extensively 
prevailed in the Christian world. M. Cohen’s work embraces 
a great amount of evidence tending to demonstrate his opin- 
ions on this topic, to which we cannot even allude. In view 
of his proofs, in fact, it would be to convict Jesus himself of 
injustice to the Pharisaic sect generally, to still insist that his 
language applied indiscriminately to this party. 


10 Les Pharisiens. I. pp 8, 9. 
11 Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon. B.1V. .pp. 518, 519. 
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IT. Origin and History of the Three Sects, namely : of the 
Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes. Of course, we cannot in a 
single article trace minutely the history of these parties dur- 
ing the period of five centuries. The object here will be to 
set forth in general terms their mission in the development of 
Judaism. We give attention first, however, to their origin. 

On the return of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity, un- 
der the leadership of Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, Ezra, 
himself descended from the family of Aaron, undertook the 
reorganization of Jewish society and the service of the temple, 
now rebuilt. To aid him in this important and difficult work 
there was instituted what was called ‘“ The great Synod,” sim- 
ilar to the “ Council of the Ancients ” in the time of Moses.” 
M. Cohen traces the origin of the three parties in question 
to this period, and to this Synod ; thus: — 


‘“* At this first phase of the history of the second temple 
there is no appearance of the Pharisaic sect (under this 
name), it appears clearly only in the days of the Maccabean 
insurrection ; but the movement inaugurated by Ezra was its 
cradle. It was from this movement that it issued gradually at 
first, and then increasing with remarkable energy, and taking 
the direction of Jewish society.“ At the time of Ezra there 
existed, nevertheless, two great parties which acted in har- 
mony at first, but they soon came to open hostility. One was 
called the Tsadikim, ‘The just men,’ or according to the 
Aramean fcrm of the word, the Tsadukim, who were known 
to later history as the Sadducees. The other party were 
called the Hassidim ,‘ the pious men.’ The first appertained 


12 Note.—Many critics, from the fact that Josephus makes no mention of it, have 
doubted the real existence of this Synod, or Synagogue. While M. Cohen has no 


question of its existence, M. Munk is equally convinced of it; he observes: ‘‘ But an 
institution of which the Talmud often speaks, as of a thing well known, and of which 
even the adversaries of the Talmud, the Karaite doctors, recognize the existence, and 


invoke its authority, will not be considered a pure fiction, tor the sole reason that Jo- 


sephus does not speak of it” (Palestine, etc. p. 479). For other proofs, see Kneucker, 
in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon. V. 442,448. There cannot be much doubt, we think, 
that the great Synod of Ezra’s time was a reality. 


18 Note.—The author says here in a foot-note: ‘The care which the compilers of 
the treatise Aboth take to date the teachings of the Pharisees from the ‘ great Synod,’ 


shows that, according to tradition, the Pharisaic movement had been always regarded 
as contemporary with the building of the second temple ’’ (Vol. I. p. 68). 
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to the aristocracy ; the second were the learned, those pro- 
profoundly versed in the study and practice of the law.” 
“The names Tsadokites, belonging to the pontifical family, 
and that of Tsadukim, designating the aristocratic party, are 
manifestly related.” 


The Tsadukim or Sadducees in the “ great Synod,” as the 
author holds here, were among those of noble birth who had 
returned from the exile. Having been always associated in 
the affairs of the Government, théy were now placed at the 
side of the priesthood as the governing party (Id.). The or- 
igin of the Pharisees and Essenes from the party of the Has- 
sidim, which took place only at the Maccabean period is thus 
described : — 


“The name of the Hassidim which figures yet in the first 
period of the Maccabean war, disappears afterwards from the 
recital of events, and we see taking its place at the side of 
that of the Sadducees those of two other parties, of which 
nothing was known before, namely, the Peruschim or Phar- 
isees and the Essenes. The Pharisaism and Essenism are in 
our eyes, two related branches of the primitive Hassidim.” ¥ 


The name Pharisees, according to M. Cohen is from Peru- 
schim, “The separated,” while that of Hssenes in its Syriac 
form Hassaim, has the same sense as Hassidim, “‘ The pious 
men.” 26 The actual origin then of these three Jewish sects 
has tu be traced to the time of Ezra and tothe “ great Synod ;” 
although it was not till the Maccabean period that the old 
party of the Hassidim was separated into those of the Phari- 
sees and Essenes. There can be no question that the Tsadu- 
kim (Sadducees) and Hassidim appertained originally to the 
great Synod of Ezra’s time, for a chapter of the Ritual, formed 
at this period, expressly mentions these two parties by their 
usual titles.’ It will be useful here, to state the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which led to the division of the party of the Has- 
sidim into Pharisees and Essenes. Our author says: _ 

14 Les Pharisiens, I. pp. 68-70. 16 Tbid. p. 106. Cf. Munk, Palestine. p. 512. 
16 Ibid. , p. 105... «ee... .M Tbid. p. 75. Note I. 
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‘* The most ancient documents represent the Hassidism as 
a kind of Nazireat, that went even to the extreme of religious 
practices.® After the misfortunes of the exile, a certain 
numberof the devotees had adopted a spécies of exalted mys- 
ticism. Not content with the example of the ancient Naza- 
rites, imposing some special privation during a limited time, 
they vowed themselves to the Nazireat for their whole life.” 
“This exaggerated asceticism was observed above all by 
many of the Hassidim.”’ 


Coming down to the time of the Maccabean war, when the 
Hassidim appear again, M. Cohen proceeds : 


‘* A fraction, remaining faithful to the Nazarite traditions, 
took refuge against the storms of the unfortunate times, in an 
obstinate asceticism (and the communistic mode of life). The 
other fraction, which was the most numerous, ‘ separated’ 


from their brothers in doctrine, and leaving them in their 
retreat, marched in the front with resolute steps, aspiring 


openly to direct the reformed Judaism in its new ways.” 
“The fraction which separated from the old ascetic party, 
' took the name of Peruschim, ‘ Pharisees,’ which signifies ‘ the 


separated.” The fraction which remained attached to the 
doctrine of the Nazireat, took the title of Essenes, Syriac Has- 


saim, equal to the Hebrew Hassidim.” ” 


Leaving the Essenes in their communistic retreat, we at- 
tempt to outline, now, the respective parts played in the his- 


tory of Judaism, by the Pharisees and Sadducees. They first 


appear in opposition, under these two titles, at the opening of 
the Maccabean war of independence. M. Cohen shows that 
this war was nat only a struggle for independence from for- 
eign domination, but an internal war of parties for the reform 


of Judaism. The Maccabean or Hasmonian Princes were 
Pharisees. Their struggle was against, not only the enemies 
without, the Syrian kings, but against the corruption and 
treason of the pontifical and Sadducaic parties, forming the 


governing and aristocratic class within. The struggle 


18 Note.— On the Nazireat, see the account of the Nazarites in the 6th chapter of 
Numbers, and the histories of Samuel and Samson. 

19 Op. cit. pp. 71,72. 20 Ibid. . p. 106. 

21 See especially, Vol. I. pp. 166-218, where the history of the war is given, as re- 
lates to these two parties. 
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resulted in the independence of Judaism politically, the com- 
plete overthrow of the ruling, aristocratic class, and the intro- 
duction of another line of descent from Aaron into the pon- 
tificate. But to illustrate the divergencies and different parts 
played, by the Pharisees and Sadducees, religiously and politi- 


cally speaking, we quote again from M. Cohen: 


‘“‘ These citations give an idea of the system of the two par- 
ties, and of the spirit which sustained their opposition. The 
Sadducees were uniformly the intractable defenders of the 
written law, in all that was the most severe and the most 


restrictive. The Pharisees were always the indefatigable apos- 
tles of this oral law, which aimed to bend, by a large liberty 


of interpretation, the rigor of the primitive text, to the neces- 


sities of the times and to the progress of manners. The Sad- 


ducees combatted Pharisaism, also, in its fundamental princi- 
ple; that is, in the authenticity and legitimacy of the extra- 
legal tradition, which had been made the most powerful in- 


strument of the reform. They inclosed Judaism in a band of 
iron, where it had inevitably died out for want of ability to 


adapt itself to the needs and the doctrines of the new society. 
In the order of ideas, the Sadducees formed the party of im- 
mobility, while the Pharisees formed the party of movement. 


In religion, as in politics, the Sadducees were of the past ; 
that is to say, those of the reaction; the Pharisees were of 


the present and future; that is, the innovators. The first . 
might be termed the aristocratic doctrinaires, and the second 
the democratic progressionists.” * 


The opinions expressed in these extracts are confirmed in 
that which is most fundamental, by M. Munk, who thus ex- 
poses the nature of the controversy between the two parties : 


“The masses of the people formed their belief upon tradi- 
tion, and their practice upon habit, without much inquiry into 
the origin of these beliefs and practices ; but among the Scribes 
and Doctors, who were accustomed to scrutinize and examine, 
contrary opinions grew up. Some accepted the beliefs, the 
doctrines and practices which time had consecrated, but which 
were not found in the Holy Writings ; searching to attribute 

22 Ibid. pp. 193-196. Note.— Dr. Hausrath cites Josephus and Geiger to the effect 
that the Pharisees represented the democratic tendency, the Sadducees the aristocratic 
(Op. cit. p. 520). 
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‘to them an ancient and divine origin, by professing that they 
had emanated from Moses, being transmitted orally from gen- 
eration to generation, or affirming that the system of interpre- 
tation dated from Moses, by which. these traditions were 
attached to the Sacred Text. But others refused to admit the 
divine origin of the traditions, or to recognize the doctrines 
which were not based upon the Scriptures. These formed, 
then, two sects, or better, two schools, opposed to each other; 
the partizans of the one being called Pharisees, and those of 
the other the Sadducees. The first sanctioned certain super- 
stitious beliefs, and a great number of minute practices; but 
their system of interpretation had the advantage of giving life 
and movement to the dead letter (of the written law), and of 
clothing with a divine authority certain useful, and even nec- 
essary, doctrines, which were not explicitly taught in the 
Scripture ; and thus of favoring the progress and perpetual 
development of Judaism. For the doctors of each epoch were 
able to make use of this principle of interpretation, to accom- 
modate the cultus and the institutions to the needs and spirit 
of their times. The others (Sadducees), in truth, sought to 


preserve Mosaism in its purity, the same as the Samaritans ; 
but in doing so, they rendered it stationary, and deprived it 
of those germs of development which were deposited in it.” % 


In few words, and in a nut-shell, as it were, we see in the 
foregoing the needs and the occasion which rendered the oral 
law, or the “tradition of the elders,” absolutely necessary ; 
and alsd the great purpose subserved thereby, in the progress 
and development of Judaism. A large portion of the regula- 
tions and laws instituted by Moses himself were adapted only 
to the conditions and circumstances, and above all the state 
of development, at the time in which he lived. It was only 
the fundamentals of his system, the doctrine of One God, the 
commands of the Decalogue, for example, that had an adapta- 
tion to all times alike. Thus, as time passed on, the changed 
circumstances without, and of the development within, would 
render many customs and laws of Moses’ time obsolete and 
inoperative. Especially was this the case at the epoch of the 
return from exile, when Ezra undertook to reorganize Juda- 
ism. An attempt to revive, at this period, all the observances 

98 Palestine, etc. p. 512. 


» 
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and. regulations of Mosaism; or not to have admitted of many 
changes and innovations, would have been to give the death 
blow to Judaism, by refusing to adapt it to the needs, exigen- 
cies and higher development of the epoch. 

At the same time, it was necessary, if possible, to attach the 
new regulations and observances to the Sacred Text of the 
original Mosaism, in order to clothe them with the same 
divine authority. Hence arose the system of ‘“ The Interpre- 
tation,” so-called, by means of which the new law was con- 
nected with, and based upon the text of the old and written 
law. It was only by adopting this general policy, that it would 
be possible to adapt the original Mosaism to the changed con- 
ditions of succeeding periods, thus giving to the system the 
power of continued progress and development. In few words, 
then, the Pharisaic Doctors, following the original example of 
Ezra, did that precisely for the written law of Moses, which 

-the Roman Jurisconsults did for the Twelve Tables of the old 
Roman Law, and which the English Jurists did for the old 
English common Law; namely, by a system of construction, 
of “ fictions of law,” so-termed, so interpreting the old, origi- 
nal system, as to adapt it to the progressive development, the 
needs and circumstances of successive periods. Thus, what 
the “ Institutes of Justinian ” were to the “ Twelve Tables ” ; . 
what the immense tomes of decisions of the Common Law 
were, to the crude, original system of the Saxons and Britains ; 
such were the Mischna and Gemara, or the Jewish Talmud, 
to the primitive Institutes of Moses, or the Written Law. 

We see in the foregoing remarks, what was the significance, 
the importance, the absolute necessity, in fact, for the life of 
Judaism, of the mission and work of the Pharisees, the real 
authors of the Talmud. We see, too, what was the work, the 
mission, if such it can be termed, of the Sadducees, who con- 
tinually opposed this movement with all their power, seek- 
ing to hold Mosaism for ever in the swaddling clothes of its 
infancy. We see here, finally, what it was that made of the 


24 Note.— On the significance and use of “ fictions of law,’ so-called, see Maine 
Ancient Law. Chap. II. 
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Pharisees continually the party of progress, of development, 
and of the Sadducees the party forever opposed to progress, 
of the aristocracy, dreading anything that savored of innova- 
tion or change. Undoubtedly the Pharisees, in time, had 
gone to extremes, had multiplied their regulations and cere- 


. monies to an unreasonable extent, virtually abolishing the 


old and written law, substituting therefor the oral law. It 
was, in fact, in the nature of Judaism, by reason of its exter- 
nal observances, to degenerate ultimately into formalism ; and 
it is in the nature of formalism ultimately to generate hypoc- 
risy and falsehood. It is obvious, however, that Mosaism, from 
the period of the second Temple, was indebted to Pharisaism 
chiefly, for whatever power of progress and development it 
has had, down to the present era. For with the destruction 
of the Holy City, both the pontificate and the Sadducaic aris- 
tocracy were abolished, and the future destinies of Judaism 
were thenceforth in the hands of the Pharisaic party. As for 
the Esseues, they seem never to have exerted much influence 
in the affairs of Judaism, but rather to have remained quietly 
in their communistic retreat, while the nationality struggling © 
for its existence was finally buried in the ashes of Jerusalem. 

Ill. The Religious and Philosophical Opinions of the 
Pharisees, Sadducees and EHssenes. We have now only too 
little space in the present article to treat adequately this part 


_of our general subject. But, except in one important partic- 


ular, modern research has discovered, relative to the opinions 
of these sects, no essential error on the part of the writers of 
former periods. Thus, presuming that the reader is familiar 
with these opinions, as set forth by the older critics, we can 
confine ourselves mostly to the correction of the one great 
error which modern research has exposed. M. Cohen labors 
at considerable length to show that, with the exception of 
individual, erratic notions, the prevailing doctrine of the 
Pharisaic party, and that which was, in fact, the orthodox 
doctrine of the sect, was that of the limited extent of punish- 
ments in the future life, and of the ultimate salvation of all 
men in the world to come. Heretofore, it has been held by 
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writers generally, that the Pharisees believed in the endless 
‘punishment of the wicked in the life to come. Undoubtedly, 
a portion of this sect did thus hold, while others. still advo- 
cated the idea of the annihilation of the wicked after death. 
But neither of these constituted the opinion of the majority, the 
real orthodox belief of the sect. While the Talmuds, accord- 
ing to M. Cohen, report all these opinions as being held by 
individuals, they nevertheless prove that final, universal res- 
toration was the leading and authorized doctrine of the Phar- 
isaic School. Our author quotes quite voluminously on this 
point, and we reproduce here some of the most direct testi- 
monies. Referring to the times of Ezra, he says: 


* The great Synod undertook to form a ritualistic unity, for 
the purpose of maintaining the religious unity. It composed 
a ritual which is to-day universally observed in the modern 
Synagogue, as it was unanimously adopted by the contempo- 
raneous Judaism.” ‘“ It concludes with the reiterated prom- 
ise of the coming of the Messiah, which it characterizes in 
these remarkable words: ‘ We hope that the idols and idola- 
try will disappear from the earth; that the entire universe 
will recognize the royalty of the Eternal; that all flesh will 
invoke His name ; that all the impious will turn themselves 
to Him ; that all the inhabitants of the world will bend the 
knee before the Lord, and render homage to His glory, accept- 
ing spontaneously the yoke of the kingdom of heaven, and 
will merit that God shall reign over them forever (Prayer of 
Alenu).’ ” % 


The author remarks again : 


“That which distinguished above all the Pharisaic belief, 
relative to the coming of the Messiah and the reign of God, 
was the conviction that it would bring to the entire world 
the end of all evils, the pardon of their sins, the happiness 
without alloy, not only for the just of all nations, but for the 
impious themselves. This hope of the regeneration is expressed 
under a striking form, in one of the parables, which constitutes 
the familiar argument of the fathers of the Synagogue : 


‘Ten things,’ it is there said, ‘ will distinguish the Messianic times from our own. 
The light of the sun will be centupled. Inexhaustible springs, will flow forth from 


25 Les Pharisiens. I. pp. 24, 25, 27. 
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Jerusalem, and will be the waters of health and strength for all:men. Plants will bear 

fruits a thousand times more abundantly. All tLe ruins of the earth will be recon- 
structed. Peace will reign — the animuls the most ferocious. Harmony will be 
established between Israel and all other people. Death will be conquered. Joy will 
break forth everywhere.’ 


Three days before the great redemption, the prophet Elias 
will appear upon the mountains of the Holy Land. The first 
day he will cry: ‘ Peace be to the world! Peace be to the 
-world!’ and the impious themselves will be rejoiced. The 
second day he will cry: ‘ Happiness be to the world! Hap- 
piness be to the world!’ and the impious themselves will leap 
for joy. The third day he will cry: ‘Salvation be to the 
world! Salvation be to the world!’ and the impious them- 
selves will be happy. And Elias will add: ‘O Sion! behold 
the reign of thy God!’ ” % 


It seems impossible not to see, in some of these Rabbinical 
phrases, the native language in which we find clothed the 
Universalism of St. Paul, as the bending the knee to Jesus ; 
and we see here that voluntary worship was understood by 
the expression. But we proceed to other testimonies. Aiter 
giving the ordinary limitarian version of the language of 
Christ, in Matt. xxv. 831-46, by way of contrast with the more 
liberal Rabbinical doctrine of the judgment, the author says: 
* Behold the Pharisaic Apocalypse!” and cites the following : 


“ When the day of the last judgment shall arrive, a loud 
Amen! will resound from abyss to abyss, in the depths of hell, 
and all the sinners, which are there tormented, will be save. 


26 Ibid. II. pp. 42-44. Note.— Hillel was one of the great Pharisaic lights of the 
Sanhedrim in our Saviour’s time. Dr. Hausrath cites a passage from him, which illus- 
trates the use of the term aidn at this period, thus: “ He (Hillel) speaks concerning the 
rewards at the last judgment: ‘ Whoever attains the Law, attains the Life of the future 
fon’ (Pirke Aboth. Il. 7, 14; Cf. Keim. Gesch. Jesu von Nazara I. 260).” (See 
Bibel-Lex. IV. p. 525.) The term un is one with the Gr. aidn; the allusion to the 
‘Messianic times, as “ The future won,” shows that this term was taken in the sense 
of ‘‘age,” among the Rabbins, even in the time of Christ; and it illustrates the 
proper construction of this word in Matt. xxiv. 3: “ What shall be the sign of thy 
coming, and of the end of the world (aién)?’’ Dr. S. Sharpe, also, in his ** Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics,” mentions a coin struck in the period of Antoninus: “ With the word 
aoov, the age, or period, written over the image of an ibis, with a glory around his 
head. This commenced at the end of one Sothic period, or great year, and the begin- 
ning of another” (p 32). Here we have, for the real sense of this word, first, the au- 
thority of one of the most noted Rabbins of our Saviour’s time; secondly, the official 
authority of a Roman Emperor. 
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Then the Eternal willbe seated on the immortal throne. Be- 
fore him are the celestial hosts; the sun and the planets at 
His right hand, the moon and the stars at His left. The 
prophet Zerubbabel (?) will then arise and say: ‘ May the 
Name of the Eternal be blessed and sanctified.’ These words, 
resounding and repeating themselves from one end of the 
Universe to the other, all mortals will respond, ‘ Amen!’ 
and even the impious among the Hebrews, who are groaning 
in Gehenna, and even the Gentiles, who have not yet expiated 
their faults, will respond, ‘Amen!’ This Amen! will rise 
from the infernal regions even to the celestial throne, and the 
Eternal will say: These unfortunate ones have suffered 
enough. Their sins were only an effect of the temptations of 
the spirit of evil. Then he will confide to the archangels 
Michaél and Gabriel the keys of hell, and these divine mes- 
sengers, flying as upon the wings of the wind, the eight thou- 
sand gates of the infernal kingdom will be immediately opened. 
The angels, with love, will take by the hand both Jews and 
Gentiles, as a friend raises from the earth his fallen friend ; 
they will bathe them, purify them, healing their wounds, 
clothing them with immaculate garments, and will conduct 
them to the Eternal among the legions of the blessed ( Yalkut 
Yesaia. 41. a.).” 7 


M. Cohen follows the limitarian view, respecting the New 
Testament teachings, upon the destiny of man. “ Jesus,” he 
says, ‘ ene very formally, for the eternity of punish- 
ments.” He adds, then: 


“ But the great doctors of the Jewish Academies have for- 
mulated, in their turn, a doctrine less discomforting. The 
place which the ‘ Code of Tradition’ has given it, the names 
of those who have expounded it, and the influence which it 
has exerted upon the practices of the cultus, indicate clearly 
that it has embodied the ideas and hopes of the majority of 
the Fathers of the Synagogue. It isin the Tract Kdonyoth 
that the Mischna inserts it, and it is Akiba who has given it 
currency.% Penetrated with the conviction that mercy will 
always prevail over the rigors of divine justice in its decision, 

27 Ibid. II. pp. 452, 453. 
28 The author says in a footnote: ‘‘ One recalls that the tract, Edouyoth contains the 


results of the great doctrinal inquest held at the Academy of Yabne, at the instigation 
of Yéhoschoua (Joshua) for fixing the doubtful points” (Vol. II. p. 449. Note 1). 
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..the illustrious doctor affirms that: ‘ The duration of the pun- 

- tghment of the wicked will not eatend beyond twelve months after 
. their death.” ‘The Synagogue has accepted with unanimity 
. the opinion of Akiba, and has made it the basis of a ritualistic 
system, concerning the practices of mourning for the dead. 
In the Jewish liturgy, the prayers for the repose of the souls 
of the dead are continued only twelve months. They have 
not believed that the soul, delivered from the evils of this 
world, will be deprived for a longer period than this, of the 
eternal blessedness. This usage has raised almost to an arti- 
cle of faith the hope formulated in the Mischna.’’ 2 


Among other direct testimonies cited by M. Cohen is the 
following: ‘There is no Gehenna in the future world” 
(Talmud, Aboda Zara 3 and 4). Referring to the opinion 
of Akiba above quoted, and the ritualistic usage based upon 
it, our author remarks again : “In all cases it fixes the real 
thought of Pharisaism. Notwithstanding all the contradictory 
systems, of which the Talmud preserves the remembrance, it 
proves that the majority of the doctors refused to believe in 
the eternity of punishment beyond the tomb.” # 

As will be seen by the reader, we have not to depend here 
upon the bare statement and opinion of M. Cohen. The lan- 
guage he produces from the original sources, together with the 
facts set forth, enable us to judge for ourselves, and to control 
the author’s views. The foregoing extracts show beyond all 
question, that the original writers held the doctrine of univer- 
sal redemption from sin and suffering; and the facts and cir- 
cumstances prove, moreover, that this was the official, author- 
ized doctrine of the sect as such; the notions of endless pun- 
ishment, or of the annihilation of the wicked, being held only 
by individuals, since a great toleration of opinion was allowed 
among the Pharisees. The mistake of writers heretofore has 
been in taking here the notions of individuals, as being those 
of the entire party, even as Josephus has-done. M. Cohen’s 


29 Ibid. II. pp. 448-450. Note.— The Academy of Yabne was founded under the 
Emperor Vespasian, several of its original members being disciples of Hillel, and Ga- 
maliel, the last being teacher of St. Paul. R. Akiba was one of its earliest and most 


noted members. 
80 Ibid. IL. p. 446. 81 Ibid. p. 450. 
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résearches, which, in a critical point of view, are of ‘the first 
order, afford us the clearest proof that the orthodox, official 
Pharisaism was well expressed in the language of R. Akiba, 
the learned doctor of the Academy of Yabne; namely, that 
the punishment of the wicked after death never extended be- 
yond a twelve month’s dutation. So, also, the Messianic doc- 
trine, enunciated in the fitual of the “great Synod” of Ezra’s 
time, shows that the official and orthodox sentiment of Phari- 
saism was none other than the hope of the salvation of entire 
humanity. To what extent St. Paul may have been influenced 
by this Pharisaic belief, he himself having been at first’a 
Pharisee, and a disciple of its most eminent doctors, it is im- 
possible to determine. But it is important to note his use of 
strictly Pharisaic phraseology, as the “ bending the kneé to 
Jesus,” the “conquering of death,” etc., in those passages 
which we regard as proof texts in favor of Universalist views. 
Other points relative to the opinions of these sects we leave 
unnoticed, for want of space in the present articie. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


A Study of American ‘Archeology. 


PART THREE. 


PROCESS OF INVESTIGATION. 


It would be an easy task to construct an ideal archeologist, 
and point out the methods he should pursue'in order to ac- 
complish his labors. The archwologist places before himself 
no set rules or formulas; and yet his labors‘are systematic, 
and his methods dre easily comprehended. The processes 
used are not according to mathematical exactions, nor ‘are 
they based upon his individual inventions ; but are the results 
of long experiment, and the profound investigations ‘of the 


most learned authorities. The idea’ has been ‘promulgated | 
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that pre-historic archeology is a bundle of guess-work. A 
defense of its principles is not called for by those engaged in 
the study, and as regards those who would slur its teachings, 
an exposition of its methods would neither convince nor con- 
ciliate. 

The essential particulars might interest those who would 
simply desire the facts underlying the science, and be of spe- 
cial importance to those who intend to become proficient in 
the matter. The former cares not for a complete statement, 
while the latter will gradually gain the minutiz as he pro- 
ceeds in his study. To both it will soon be apparent that 
every particular is based upon some fact either recorded in 
history, or disclosed by the silent monuments of the past. We 
depend largely upon the past in order to draw our conclusions 
in regard to most every branch relating to the science of man. 
From the fossil bones and teeth of extinct fauna, a very cor- 
rect idea of the original form and nature of the animal can be 
obtained ; so, too, by the crania of men found in mounds, or 
caves, or under the original surface of the ground, a correct 
idea of the type is revealed, and having once ascertained the 
‘type, the rest of the problem is readily solved. As we study 
extinct animals by their bones, so also we study the man of 
the past by his crania and the works he has left behind, con- 
sisting of tombs for the dead, works of defense, temples of 
worship, domestic implements, ornaments for decoration, &c. 

Related Sciences. Little need be said concerning amateur 
archzologists, as they do not belong to the army of investi- 
gators. Some of them pursue the study wholly from books, 
simply for the pleasure the reading affords; others have a 
mania for collecting specimens, knowing little or nothing of 
the use or value of the implements in their possession ; 
and others occupy an editorial position, and occasionally 
attempt to slaughter all who run athwart their crude notions. 
No archeologist is fully equipped for his work, for the science 
of archeology, like all other sciences, is more or less dependent 
on other branches of human knowledge. Chemistry, miner- 
alogy, ‘geology, osteology, craniology, comparative anatomy, 
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and other departments of science lend a helping hand in this. 
investigation. It is not to be presumed that anyone man is 
skilled in all these various branches. Each one represents a 
field peculiarly its own. Due weight must be given to the 
opinions of those who are recognized exponents in the field or 
fields which they have chosen. 

Chemistry, the basis of all the sciences, is concerned in 
this as well as other departments of the natural sciences ; for 
certain changes, depending upon chemical action, have taken 
place in human remains from mounds or elsewhere, which 
require chemical knowledge for their interpretation. In 
describing the form of an ornament or implement, it is just as 
necessary to tell the material out of which it is composed, as 
to describe its shape. In relation to the mere matter of the 
thing, it might be immaterial whether the implement is hema- 
tite, copper, diorite, porphyry, serpentine, variegated slate, 
obsidian, or chert ; but in deciding or arriving at certain con- 
clusions, it becomes a very important question. If the imple- 
ment is of foreign material, then where was it obtained, and 
what bearing does that have upon the question whether or not 
the lost race was a commercial people? Hence mineralogy 
is a branch of science which, in no wise, can be overlooked. 
While the science of geology relates to the history, structure, 
and mineral constitution of the globe, yet, in a restricted 
sense, it treats of the order of succession of the different strata 
which compose the earth’s crust, and the fossils therein con- 
tained. The mounds are composed of surface material, sand, 
clay, gravel, or stone ; the caves are either natural or artifi- 
cial; some of the works or embankments have. been injured 
by crosions of streams, after which the streams have receded, 
in some cases, to quite a distance; climate and time are 
prominent in the changes which the structures have under- 
gone, but geological knowledge must be obtained before ex- 
amining the structures tu decide the kind of material compos- 
ing the ruins, to mark the different layers to determine the 
object of the mound ; to give the reasons for placing the ruins 
on the rich, arable lands, or elsewhere ; to decide the nature 
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and layers of a cave, and many other questions — 
involved in related matters. 

As osteology is that department of anatomy which treats of 
the chemical and physical properties of the bones, together 
with their shape, development, growth, articulation, &c., so 
here assistance is rendered, not only in examining the condi- 
tion of the human remains, as well as the remains of. various 
animals found in conjunction, but also in ascertaining both 
age and scx. Before this science, the race of pigmies! is turned 
into infant skeletons. A knowledge of this department of 
anatomy has given rise to some discussion concerning the 
flattening of the tibia (known as platyenemism) noticed in 
skeletons from the mounds of Kentucky and Michigan. It 
has also detected the ravages which disease has made,—mark- 
ings having been left on the bones in the form of nodules. If 
the type of a skull has been fully determined, all the other 
questions which arise are very simple, for the key which un- 
locks the whole mystery has been found. Hence the science 
of craniology is of primal importance in investigating the 
remains of a forgotten race. Although it has been claimed 
that “in the present state of our knowledge the skeleton of a 
savage could not always be distinguished from that of a phi- 
losopher,”’ yet having solved the type, the habits of that peo- 
ple are fully known, either by actual contact with the rem- 
nants of that tribe, or else by descriptions given by ancient 
historians. Where the cranium is absent amid a multitude 
of works, the mystery is deepened, and the conclusions must 
of necessity be very vague. We may speculate, and even 
arrive at just conclusions concerning tlie builders of the shell- 
heaps of our Atlantic coast, yet whatever theories we may en- 
tertain, they must, in the necessities of the case, be very 
uncertain. These heaps may have been erected by the ear- 
liest Indians, cr a contemporary race of the Mound-Builders, 
or a people antedating both, and entirely distinct from any 
type now known. A single cranium might not fully solve 


'l Haywood's “History of Tennessee,” p. 200. ‘Corrected in Jones’ “ Antiquities 
of Tennessee,” p. 13. 
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the problem, but it would reach a long way in that direction. 
By the science of comparative anatomy we are able to describe 
the bones found in conjunction with those of man, and thus 
tell what animals he feasted upon, and whether or not any of 
the domesticated animals shared with him the vicissitudes of 
life. 

Conditions of a Lost Race.. The condition of a lost race is — 
told by the relics and monuments left behind. We judge the 
object of these relics and monuments by the use of similar 
ones made by tribes in corresponding condition. While this 
rule, generally speaking, may be a safe one, yet it does not 
necessarily follow that American ‘pre-historic man was identi- 
cal in his habits with the people of Europe of the same or cor- 
responding degree of civilization. It is freely admitted that 
there are certain characteristics common to all people, yet 
that by no means prove that all people are identical in their 
habits, although their condition may be similar. It must 
always be borne in mind that the American type is well 
marked, and between it and the European, or even Asiatic, 
there is‘a hard line of demarkation ; and as the American, as 
seen in Mexico and Peru, had a civilization peculiarly its own, 
we must not then build upon pre-historic Europe, but upon 
such information as can be obtained from Mexico, Central 
America, and Peru. 

Data. ‘In the special study of antiquities, the first duty is 
to inquire whether or not the object is ancient. On account 
of a want of care in this essential particular, several curious, 
and, in some respects, serious blunders have been the result. 
As these blunders have awakened much interest, and as cer- 
tain theories have not yet been wholly dispelled, it will not 
be out of place to refer to them. It is the prevalent opinion 
that America was first discovered by the Northmen, and in 
order to sustain that idea certain questionable methods have 
been resorted to. Among.these are the Dighton Rock, Stone 
Mill at Newport, and “The Skeleton in Armor.” The Dighton 
Rock is located near the mouth of Taunton River, in Massa- 
chusetts. This Rock has become quite celcbrated on account 
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of the claim that upon it are inscribed characters made by 
the Northmen. The inseription has been figured, described, 
and discussed for the last one hundred and fifty years or 
more. ‘Some person, in order to practice deception, forwarded 
an altered copy of the inscription to the Royal Society of An- 
tiquarians, at Copenhagen, where it was published in a work 
entitled, Antiquitates Americane. Besides altering the char- 
acters, into the body of the inscriptions the following letters 
were added, ORIN X. As interpreted by the skilful Ru- 
nologist, Professor Finn Magnusen, the inscription reads, 
“¢151 Northmen under Thorfinn took possession of this land.” 
This interpretation may be a current rendering of the charac- 
ters sent to Copenhagen. Too much confidence, however, 
must not be placed in so-called Runic inscriptions. 

In the Swedish province of Bleking is a rock (called “ Ru- 
namo”) with a so-called Runic inscription relating to the bat- 
tle between King Harold Hildetand of Denmark and the 
Swedish King Sigurd Ring, fought about the year 700 of our 
era. Under the auspices of the Royal Danish Academy of 
Sciences, in the year 1833, a committee of Scientists were 
sent to visit the rock, and carefully investigate, and make a 
complete report in regard to it. Professor Finn Magnusen, a 
member of the committee, in 1841, published an illustrated 
quarto work of 742 pages relating to the inscription, under 
the title Runamo og Runerne. The following is the rendering 
of the inscription : 


‘“‘ Hildekind occupied the empire 
Gard cut in (the runes) 
Ole gave oath (oath of allegiance) 
(May) Odin hallow the runes 
(May) Ring fall 
On this earth 
Alfs, lovegods 
(Hate) Ole © 
Odin and Freja 
And Aser’s descendants 
(May) Destroy our enemies 
Grant Harold 
A great victory.” 
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In 1842 and 1844, the eminent Danish archeologist, J. J. 
A. Worse, visited the Runamo Rock, and after having care- 
fully examined it, came to the following conclusion: “There 
is no Runic inscription whatever on Runamo Rock, and that 
the marks considered as runes by Finn Magnusen are simply | 
the natural cracks on the decayed surface of a trap dike fill- 
ing up a rent in a granitic formation.” Notwithstanding this 
blunder, it should not detract from Professor Finn Magnusen’s 
ability as a learned and meritorious scholar. He was un- 
doubtedly led astray by his great zeal and too lively imag- 
ination. 

It appears that Professor Finn Magnusen’s interpretation of 
the Dighton Rock inspired the Royal Society of Antiquarians 
of Denmark with so much confidence that it purchased the 
Rock, and made arrangements to remove it to Copenhagen. 
When this movement was discovered, a public meeting was 
held in Boston to frustrate the attempt.? The citizens of that 
city should not feel themselves called upon to express alarm, 
for the inscription is of Indian origin, and relates to some 
great battle. Chingwauk, an intelligent Algonkin Indian, 
interpreted it for Henry R. Sehoolcraft, and in his explana- 
tion, used some of the characters supposed to be Runic. 
George Washington, during the Revolutionary War, was 
shown a copy of it, and at once pronounced it Indian, and 
further stating that he had seen many similar to it in the In- 
dian country. 

The ‘ Old Stone Mill,” at Newport, Rhode Island, has fig- 
ured in-a majority of our school histories as an evidence of a 
former occupation of our eastern coast by the Nortlmen. 
Upon evidence which appears to be incontrovertible, we are 
forced to conclude that this mill was erected in. colonial times 
by Governor Benedict Arnold.’ 


2 It appears that the people of Massachusetts took no particular interest in the rock 
prior to this time. 

8 A discussion of the antiquity of this mill may be found in Peterson's “ History of 
Rhode Island,” p.p. 168-178. A chiémical analysis of the cement or mortar from the 
stone mill was found to be of the same quality as that taken from an old stone house 
built about 1638, and specimens from several other old buildings and stone chimneys, 
besides some from the tomb of Governor ‘Arnold and wife, showing that all were built 
near the same time. The cement is composed of shell lime, sand and gravel. 
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Another evidence produced to prove the presence of the 
Vikings of the North is the so-called ‘ Skeleton in Armor,” 
disentombed near Fall River. The Poet Longfellow has 
attempted to immortalize this skeleton in verse. From his 
notes, and the language employed, he seems to have no doubt 
that he is dealing with a veritable Viking. The poet may be 
authority in the field he has chosen, but when he attempts: 
“archeological rhythm,” his words and ideas must be received 
with incredulity. He makes the skeleton say : 


““T was a Viking old! “ Far in the Northern Land, 
My deeds, though manifold, By the wild Baltic’s strand, 
No skald in song has told, I, with my childish hand, 
No saga taught thee! Tamed the gerfalkon; 
Take heed, that in thy verse And, with my skates fast bound, 
Thou dost the tale rehearse, Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 
Else dread a dead man’s curse; That the poor, whimpering hound 
For this I sought thee. Trembled to walk on!” 


A careful examination of this skeleton would doubtless have 
revealed that it was Indian, and buried at a comparatively 
recent period, along with the weapons and ornaments made 
of brass supplied by New England settlers. 

Every relic, especially if it is out of the usual line, should 
be examined with suspicion. Frauds have been perpetrated 
to an alarming extent. It is an easy thing to duplicate most 
of the relics ; but the experienced eye will readily detect most 
of these impositions. The inscribed tablets, which are rapidly 
on the increase, may, as a rule, be assigned to the general 
class of frauds. Doubtless a very few are genuine, and are not 
to be passed hastily over. However well guarded these frauds 
may be, it is known to the skilled archeologist that the en- 
graver, for the most part, overdoes his work. There are some 
instances where practical archeologists have been deceived on 
account of placing too much confidence in the persons from 
whom they have purchased pipes, tablets, and other relics. 

Nationalities. If the Mound-Builders alone should be the 
special topic for consideration the territorial distribution of 
the works would lead to the supposition of more than one na- 
tionality. Relics of the same age scattered over Europe are 
not supposed to belong to one nation. It may be possible that 
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the Mound-Builders, in whatever locality the remains occur, 
were of the same type; although recent investigation appears 
to have established the conclusion that the mounds of Illinois 
and Missouri belong toa later date than those of Ohio. The 
fact, however, that the mounds in the various localities are 
not identical would present the claim for different nationali- 
ties. The fact that a few isolated effigy mounds have been 
found in Ohio would not connect the inhabitants of that State 
with those of Wisconsin, where these mounds are found in 
abundance. It having been established that intercommercial 
relations were maintained: (by the finding of works of art 
made of foreign material) would lead to the supposition that 
this bartering, constantly kept. up, would have a tendency to 
unify the structures of different nations. The effect that 
commerce has on a nation cannot be fully realized, but it is 
well known that it has a wonderful influence in changing 
the characteristics of a people. Even the negroes, in Amer- 
ica, although their type is widely separated from the Cau- 
casian, are frequently seen with facial expressions similar to 
the whites, and this in cases where there has been no admixt- 
ure of other blood. When a nation or tribe becomes separated 
wholly from other people, the hard line of demarkation is 
soon developed. 

Apparent Facts. There are connected with all branches of 
study certain things or phases which need no special or pro- 
found investigation. It requires no special wisdom or pro- 
found knowledge to discern that the Mound-Builders were a 
settled people. These vast and numerous structures show 
that this race was far removed from a nomadic life. A wan- 
dering people are not industrious. The erection of the won- 
derful earth-works prove the people to have been an industri- 
ous, a settled, and an agricultural race. Add to this testi- 
mony that in the vicinity of these works agricultural or domes- 
tic implements are very numerous, we then have additional 
weight in support of this decision. In regard to the quantity 
of implements, take Butler County, Ohio, one of the principal 
seats of the Mound-Builders. During the past twenty-five or 
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more years there has been almost a constant drain of imple- 
ments from that county into the different. States, as well as to 
foreign nations. Cabinets have been forming, and as soon as 
formed, are either sold to collectors or speculators. During 
the past two years, with some special effort, I have collected 
in the line of hatchets, bark-peelers, and axes, alone, within 
the county, about one hundred and fifty specimens, varying 
in weight from half an ounce to fourteen pounds, and repre- 
senting nearly all shapes and patterns. 

The copper mines of Lake Superior, and the mica mines of 
North Carolina, establish the position that the Mound. Builders 
either sent parties to work the mines, or else bartered with 
tribes or nations engaged in mining, for both mica and copper 
are found in the mounds, leaving no doubt but that they were 
placed there by the people who constructed the earth-works. 
A wandering or nomadic people leave no enduring earth- 
works. The American Indian, although he had his villages, 
and raised corn, leaves no permanent marks behind. History 
alone tells of the extinct habitations of the red man in the now 
settled States. 

Government and Religion. The study of the government 
and religion of a lost race must be involved in more or less 
obscurity, especially when ruins alone furnish the evidence. 
The indigenous races of America, whom we have come in 
contact with, furnish us many lessons that throw light upon 
the more ancient people. The Natchez Indians erected tem- 
ples, and offered sacrifices to the Sun, and upon the altars 


fires burned perpetually. The chiefs were priests as well as 
civil officers. The Hurons, Pawnees, Mandans, and Mina- 
tarees worshipped the Sun, while the Delawares and Iroquois 
worshipped both the Sun and Moon, and, in common with the 
Southern Indians, held a festival in honor of fire. Not only 
among the hunter tribes, but also among the Peruvians, Cen- 
tral Americans, and Mexicans, representing an advanced 
stage of civilization, we find a worship of the same objects. 
The ancient Toltecs were a refined people, and had a mild 
religion. Upon this religion the Aztecs engrafted one of un- 
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mitigated ferocity. The Mexican temple and altar mounds 
have their counterparts in the basin of the Mississippi; and as 
it is well known that in the former country these mounds 
were used for religious purposes, so also by the law of analogy 
it is just as reasonable to suppose that the so-called sacred 
enclosures and temple mounds of the latter country were used 
for religious ceremonies, as it is to presume that the stone axe 
or hatchet was employed for domestic purposes. 

It isa matter of great doubt whether or not phallic wor- 
ship can be ascribed to the Mound-Builders. I have, however, 
met with tubes whose shapes might be an evidence in that 
direction. It has been claimed that the circle and square 
represent the reciprocal principles of nature,— the former 
symbolizing the male, and the latter the female principle. 
When it was desired to worship both principles at the same 
time, the octagonal form was used. 

In both Mexico and Peru were immense buildings which 
no country could pay for, unless the labor in constructing 
them was illy rewarded. Their cost is unknown, but a 
historian informs us that it required the labor of 200,000 men 
to erect the royal palace of Mexico. The terraced pyramid 
of Cholula is one hundred and seventy-two feet high, and cov- © 
ers an area of forty-five acres; and the sole object of this 
immense expenditure of human labor was to cover the remains 
of two persons, the names of whom have long since passed 
from recollection. In a country like that, there were, there 
could be, but two classes, viz., the ruling, and the subject, 
class. The former exacted of the latter personal servitude 
and an abnegation of every principle that approached individ- 
ual rights. The latter must be content to toil, exercise no 
influence in the choice of his master, and be perfectly satis- 
fied with the ruling power, however tyrannical it might be. 
When the archeologist views the remains of the ancient mon- 
uments of the Mississippi anu Ohio Valleys, he is irresistibly 
led to conclude that here was once a government similar to 
that of Mexico and Peru; and where now are the silent sen- 
tinels of the past were once the scenes of busy life, and upon 
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the crowns of many of these mounds, in times gone by, were 
enacted the. bloody. rites of a sacrificial religion.* 

Shell-Heaps. The shell-heaps of our Atlantic;coastjare still 
wrapped in much obscurity. Whether theipeeplo dwelt in 
wigwams, or possessed more durable domiciles; must. for the 
present be left in doubt. That they lived on shell-fish, and 
hunted wild animals, the heaps give evidence. The country 
must have been thinly populated, and the people in a savage 
condition. Had they been progressive, or in a somewhat ad- 
vanced state of civilization, evidences of this enlightenment 
would be found. 

Antiquity. The study of high antiquity has become a branch 
of science almost of itself. In the investigation of the habits 
of any-pre-historic people, this branch is very important, for 
not infrequently the main part of the investigation depends 
on the time when that people flourished. Again, we are not 
content to know about a people unless we can fix the epoch 
of their existence. If we study the people who feasted on the 
edible shell-fish of our coast, or built the monuments in the 
basin of the Mississippi, or constructed the wonderful abodes 
in the canons of the Rio San Juan, the time when they flour- 
ished is of peculiar interest. 

Some of the shell-heaps are composed of two distinctive 
layers, separated by a formation of vegetable mould. Time 
must be allowed for this mould to form, and then time given 
for the accumulation of the upper layer of shells. Over all is 
another layer of vegetable mould thick enough to support for- 
est trees. It is related that the first settlers saw a heavy 
growth of forest trees on the deposits of clam-shells near Mt. 
Desert. If any bones found in these heaps belong to extinct 
animals, then the question must be referred to geology. 

Many reasons have been given for assigning a high antiquity 
to the Mound-Builders.% Some of these will be enumerated. 
The effigy of the Mastodon in Grant County, Wisconsin, and 

4 It is possible that the day is not far distant when it will be shown that the Mound- 


Builders held slaves belonging to a different and inferior type of mankind. The hu- 
man skulls from Merom, Indiana, and other localities, may fully sustain the position. 
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the Mastodon pipes from Illinois, fully persuade us to believe 
that the constructors of these images were contemporary with 
that animal. ‘They may have seen it north of Ohio, or else in 
Mexico, or possibly received their models from images brought 
from south of the Rio Grande. It is a question essentially 
geological, and does not imply that the geologist must recon- 
struct his ideas relative to the time when the mastodon be- 
came extinct in the United States, although he may be forced 
to prolong its time in Mexico. Time must be given for the 
accumulation of vegetable mould found in the ditches accom- 
paying the walls of forts. In one instance we have a depth 
of nearly four feet of mould. The growth of the forest trees 
on the works require not only time, but also more time must 
be given for the reappearance of the same trees that were 
originally cleared off. The condition of the skeleton affords 
an evidence of antiquity. The graves of the Mound-Builders 
were very favorable for the preservation of the body. As the 
skeletons are almost invariably in an extreme state of decay, 
it is evident that time alone could effect so great a change. 
There are instances of streams encroaching upon the works, 
carrying away a portion of the embankment, and then reced- 
ing a distance of three-quarters of a mile. This is a question 
also for the geologist, although so intimately connected with 
archeology. It is possible, and even probable, that the earth- 
work extended to the verge of the river’s bank, and the en- 
croachment took place soon after the abandonment of the 
structure. Still time must be given for the stream to cut its 
way to its present bed. 

A high antiquity will hardly be claimed for the Cliff- 
Dwellers of the far West. When these dwellings were first 
discovered, the cedar timber was well preserved. Besides 
this, the stained walls bear a remarkable freshness. Time 
must be given for the building of these wonderful houses, as 
well as the towns or cities upon the level lands. - But as all 
this apparently belongs to comparatively recent times, it is 
probable that we soon will have a complete history of all the 
questions involved. 

NEW SERIES VOL XVIII 19 
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We should not be surprised if many of the opinions put forth 
by learned men concerning the lost races of America will be 
supplanted by later researches. Observation and experience 
have taught us that we must expect change ; that even cher- 
ished opinions have been forced to vanish. However imper- 
fectly a subject may be understood, or however crude may be 
the solutions offered by those professing knowledge, it in no 
wise detracts either from the merit or importance of the sub- 
ject under investigation. On the other hand, we must not 
expect to find out all that can be learned. It seems to be an 
unerring law that man shall not attain unto absolute knowl- 


edge. 


ARTICLE XVII. 


The New Orthodoxy, or the Gospel of Uncertainty, shown to be 
without Foundation or Warrant. 


LANGUAGE has been exhausted by sacred authors in attempts 
to express the great worth, the Divine excellence, the sur- 
passing beauty, of the Good News communicated to the world 
through the ministry of the Son of Man. It has been likened 
to a fountain of water in a parched desert, to the light of the 
sun, to a friendly shelter when the storm beats, and to hun- 
ger-feeding bread. In a few instances it is spoken of under 
the similitude of a great and rich feast, enough forall. “The 
Lord of Hosts,” said the prophet, ‘ shall make in this moun- 
tain a feast of fat things for all people: of fat things full of 
marrow, of wines on the lees well refined. And He will de- 
stroy in this mountain the face of the covering cast over all 
people, and the vail that is spread over all nations. He will 
swallow up death in victory, and the Lord God will wipe away 
tears from off all faces.” Such should be the completeness 
and richness of the feast God would one day prepare, and such 
the triumphant display of divine grace and love at its termi- 
nation. 
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If, in a general way, as expressive of the fulness of blessing 
there is in the Gospel of Christ, it may be said that it is like 
the bread that satisfies hunger, or like water to a man perish- 
ing with thirst on the sands of the desert ; what is it, specifi- 
cally, it may be inquired, that imparts to it this wealth of 
blessing, or gives it its wonderful adaptation to the nature and 
wants of the human soul? What truths does it unfold, what 
secrets disclose, what revelations make, that no language can 
be found lofty enough, expressive enough, to set forth the 
height and depth of meaning there is in it, or to describe its 
unreckoned treasure of grace and mercy? What is this Good 
News that it should be characterized as a message of ur.paral- 
leled and unspeakable blessedness? feeding a hunger that else 
were unfed, and comforting sorrows that else were uncom- 
forted ? 

The clear aud explicit answer found upon the pages of the 
New Testament is, that amazing deeps of blessing abound in 
the Gospel because of its full, clear, and cheering disclosures 
concerning the character and government of God, and in rela- 
tion to the immortal life and eternal destiny. The Father 
was unknown until the Gospel revealed Him — until a most 
wonderful Man appeared, with a love of marvellous depth and 
tenderness, who said, “ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father”; and scarcely a glimpse had been caught of the 
heavenly Fatherland — it was an undiscovered country — un- 
til Christ revealed it, and showed that the children were all 
travelling toward a Father’s house, into which, one day, the 
whole Family should be gathered. 

We have pretty much got rid of the old Calvinistic view of 
the Gospel, which made it teach the Sovereignty disconnected 
from the Fatherhood of God; a Sovereignty arbitrarily elect- 
ing the few to be saved, and casting off the many to suffer 
forever. This was to make the character and the whole ad- 
ministration of God odious and revolting to the refined Chris- 
tian sense, and the view has quite generally been given up. 
To-day, the great majority of Christians, without doubt, would 
heartily unite in saying that if God is possessed of an attribute 
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of sovereignty like that with which a once popular theory 
clothed Him, — “ if He calls all men, and yet determines that 
only a few shall come; if He mocks men by offering gifts 
which He has rendered them powerless to accept ; if he makes 
some men vessels of dishonor, and then breaks them to pieces 
because they are not vessels of honor; if He can sit on His 
judgment-seat and see men going down to hell because He 
determined from all eternity that they should not go to heav- 
en; if when He says ‘ whosoever,’ He means but a few ; then 
let all noble and honest men leave Him alone in His hateful 
heaven, and go down to hell in company with poor, injured 
creatures who have deserved better at His hands.” ! This is 
what most Christians would now be willing to say, voicing 
“ the instinct of parenthood which Christ himself challenged 
in the interest of the Divine government.” 

Even the somewhat opposite doctrine is falling into disre- 
pute ; we mean the doctrine which represents God as loving 
all men, and as giving ail a chance for heaven, but limiting 
that chance to this short life ; merciful of heart now, but hard 
of heart hereafter ; willing and anxious now that all shall be 
saved, but indifferent, when the soul passes out of this life, as 
to what its destiny shall be; creating for high and holy ends, 
and seeing at the same time that these ends would be unreach- 
able, to any large extent, because of an obstructing agency of 
His own creation. So untenable and unsatisfactory is this 
doctrine seen and felt to be, that it is undergoing sundry 
modifications, and already numerous patches of new cloth 
make their appearance upon the old garment. But these dis- 
figure rather than adorn. If not cheated by the mere use of 
names and terms, we shall discover that the modifications are 
not improvements, and that even the recast theory takes 
greatly from the fulness of blessing of the Gospel of Christ. 

We are told by Canon Farrar, Prof. Swing, Dr. Thomas, 
Henry Ward Beecher, et al., that God is altogether good ; 
that He is a Father in the best and tenderest sense; that He 
cannot punish cruelly ; that He desires an end made of sin 


1 Ecce Deus. 
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and sorrow ; that He will never block the way to any soul 
that is trying to reach heaven, but through the eternal ages 
to come will keep the doors of His house wide open, and a 
light set in every window; that He will always do what He 
can to gather home the wandering,—will call, and warn, and 
strive, and entreat, and wait, with patient, unwearying love ; 
and yet that He does not know, and cannot know, nor does it 
concern us. to know, anything definitely, certainly, respecting 
the ultimate destiny of the human family, neither of any hu- 
man soul. We may hope, however, that all will be well at 
last, in some uncertain way ; although Prof. Swing says, that 
not only is it not in any sense necessary for him “ to seek or 
reach or profess faith in any definite dogmas about the future 
life of the good or the wicked, but so far as he himself can 
see, there waves no flag of hope over the place of future pun- 
ishment.” There are scenes, he thinks, “ to which sweet 
hope never comes; and yet the justice of God is present 
there, not in any revenge or cruelty, but in that power and 
beauty of law which are the basis of the universe. So it may 
be that over the lot of the wicked in the second life no in- 
scription of hope is recorded.” He closes a recent sermon ? 
with these words : 


‘“‘ Standing in a world where we know that virtue leads to 
God’s favor, and sin to His anger; separated from eternity 
by a heavy vail through which no sight can penetrate, how- 
ever much it may gaze and ponder ; I cannot affirm or deny 
any of the three existing theories, but must say that above the 
term, Universalism, or Conditional Immortality, or Eternal 
Hope, I prefer the term Goodness and Wisdom of God, and 
in those words take refuge. Toward what life we are all 
slowly and solemnly marching, we cannot by any means de- 
termine,— none who have seen have come back with a report. 
The travellers are all going one way. All the pages of the 
Holy Writings tell us to walk righteously and lovingly. Here 
duty begins and ends. The light of duty is powerful beyond 
the light of the sun. On the other side of the grave a cloud 
hangs and conceals, but it is so far rent that one can read up- 
on the massive portals the words: ‘The Wisdom and Good- 


ness of God.’ ” 
2 The Wisdom and Goodness of God. 
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It is possible that Prof. Swing may find satisfaction and 
rest, all that his soul craves, in this theory of his, with its 
doubt, uncertainty, and suspense; kut we cannot see how. 
in the mouth of a Universalist, the words, ‘“* The Wisdom and 
Goodness of God,” would have great meaning because of the 
interpretation he would give them, or the argument he would 
build upon them ; but to the learned Professor, according to 
his own showing, they have no meaning —he builds nothing 
upon them — they are the basis of neither faith nor hope — 
they sweep away no cloud that obscures the future life; and 
separated from eternity by a heavy vail through which no sight 
can penetrate, however much he may gaze and ponder, he can 
not affirm nor deny anything respecting tuture destiny. His 
refuge, iherefore, is one of darkness, and it is cold, desolate, 
and bleak as though hewn out of an iceberg. We would just 
as soon have that of Robert Ingersoll, and in neither could we 
find rest for life’s weariness, nor a covert from the storm. 

In any view of them we can take, these revamped theories 
respecting God and the final result of His moral government, 
these patches of new cloth upon the old theological gar- 
ments, are both unsatisfactory and vicious ; they not only are 
not bread, nor clothing, nor shelter, but they are hunger, and 
nakedness, and cold. We have very great respect for the 
men who framed them, and are laboring for their dissemina- 
tion. We admire their very eminent ability, and profoundly 
reverence their saintliness of life and character. Still, we 
cannot refrain from suggesting to them, that in their exchange 
of the old for the new, they have but “jumped from the fry- 
ing-pan into the fire”; or perhaps it is better to say, from 
the fire into snow and cold. There is a show of better things, 
but the show is deceitful ; a setting out with the sublimest of 
postulates, but the conclusions are the sorriest of which it is 
possible to conceive ; only darkness, doubt, and uncertainty. 
God is a Father, full of love, tenderness, and pity ; He cannot 
do cruel things; He cannot angrily smite the soul with His 
own hand ; but for all this we cannot tell but there may be 
wandering, and pain, and tears forever,— souls smitten with 
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the eternal curse of sin as burning and tormenting as though 
it issued in flame from the fiery breath of the Almighty ! 
Says Dr. Ballou, 


“The question whether all mankind are eventually to 
be saved, or a part only, is one which no man can regard 
with indifference, provided he has any sympathy for the 
eternal welfare of his fellow creatures, or for their moral 
condition. The interest we feel in a future state of existence 
is also measured by the eternal well-being, or eternal ill-being, 
we associate with the idea.’ According to the laws of our na- 
ture, if we train ourselves to habits of indifference to the 
question involving the final weal or woe of our race, it wil 
deaden our benevolent affections, smother the Christian prin- 
ciple of charity, and paralyze the power which the great truth 
of a future existence exerts upon our hearts and lives. So 
important, so essential is it, that we should have clear and 
decided convictions concerning what the end shall be in rela- 
tion to our whole humanity.” @ 


For such convictions the Gospel in its fulness has solid foun- 
dation. Look at its great central fact of the Resurrection ; look 
at its Moses and Elias talking with Christ on the Mount of 
Transfiguration ; look at its Apostle, ignorant as to whether in 
the body or out of the body, granted a vision of heavenly things ; 
read its blessed disclosures concerning the immortal life, of 
the dead in Adam being made alive in Christ, of the gather- 
ing in until there shall be one fold and one Shepherd, of the 
glad time when there shall be no more death, neither sorrow 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain ; — look, and 
read, and then say whether the Gospel leaves us in the dark, 
as to the world beyond, and the destiny there of the human 
family. To our mind it leaves not the faintest shadow of un- 
certainty upon this subject, but rather clears up all of doubt 
and mystery, and makes the grave but an illuminated path- 
way to the Father’s house. 

The oldest writings of the Scriptures, abound as they may 
with the crude thought, the childish superstitions of the race 
in its infancy, are at the same time full of God; and mingling 


8 Counsel and Encouragement. 
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with rude and imperfect conceptions of Him, are to be found 


the profoundest and sublimest. In the very opening they 
affirm the grand postulate from which the Creation is but an 
inference: “ IN THE BEGINNING, Gop.”’ This is their starting- 
point in solving the problem of the Universe. And from this 


first setting-out, all the way through; in all they have to say 


of individual fortunes, of current events, of the growth and 
decline of a people; there is a profound and reverent recog- 


nition of God, His abiding presence and sovereign control. 


Of ‘ Moses’ mistakes ” the history may reveal to us a great 
many, — that is, looked upon in the light of to-day they may 
seem to be mistakes, but when interpreted in the light of his 
own times may appear to have been the very wisest things 
that could have been said or done. Of himself it can be 
affirmed that he was a marvellous man, measured by even the 
best and wisest men of to-day; very human, and yet in the 


rareness of his gifts, in the splendor of his genius, in the 
largeness of his inspiration, an exceptional man; such an one 
as God, here and there, now and then, raised up in the midst 


of the centuries, to lead in some new march, to shape a new 
destiny, or to inaugurate a new age of freedom and progress. 
In all times there have been these providential men, — not 
accidental happenings, not the production of hap-hazard_ pro- 
cesses, — who have at once stepped into places they alone 
could fill, and gone about a work they alone could accomplish. 
God works in accordance with a plan. He does not guess at 
things. In the beginning He lays out His work, and then in- 
augurates the processes which will surely accomplish it. 
Through vast periods of time we see this all-enfolding plan 
gradually developing itself, and the work under it all the 
while going forward. There is no hurry, no confusion, no in- 
terruption, no defeat. When the continents rose up out of 
the sea from their baptism of ages, and were prepared for the 
occupancy of man, God saw so much of His plan accom- 
plished ; and said that the work was good. It was what He 


designed it should be. None of the processes of creation had 
failed, but all had wrought harmoniously for the produciion 
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of a finished world. Are we not assured by this that God can 


not fail in anything He undertakes ; that with Him there is 


no uncertainty ; that in the finishing-up, in the grand con- 
summation, all will be well ? 
Of the Mosaic writings it may be said that they disclose in 


a partial way, or furnish glimpses of, the most wonderful Plan 


of God, enfolding infinite issues. Immediately succeeding the 
account of the creation of the first human pair and of the 


transgression, they set before us a prophecy and a promise, 


dim and obscure, of an end to be reached, a work to be done, 
by One called the Seed of the Woman. After this, hundreds 
of years pass away, and then the Plan comes into view again 
in the raising up of a man — by no means an afterthought — 
to be the father of a great nation ; and there is a repetition of 
the prophecy and promise in new words; and He who is to 
be the chief instrument of fulfilment is now called the Seed of 


Abraham. From this time onward the central figure, at first 


so dim and shadowy, grows upon the sight as feature after 
feature is brought out in type, and allegory, and prophecy, 


until there is fully wrought out for us by the hands of many 
artists, working under a divine inspiration, the picture of a 
Man, in whom, more than in any other man, should be en-— 
shined the image of God. There are at the same time grow- 
ing disclosures of the all-embracing Plan with which this Di- 
vine Man should stand connected, and of the sovereign Pur- 
pose to be consummated through him. 

In the life of this Man of prophecy should mingle the broad- 
est contrasts, the strangest paradoxes. He should be a king, 
and yet a servant; a covert and a shade, and yet a homeless 
wanderer ; the desire of all nations, and yet the despised and 
rejected of men; the one altogether lovely, and yet with a 
visage so marred that it shocked the sight; a triumphant 
conqueror, and yet an heir of humiliation and shame; the 
only begotten Son of God, and yet the Seed of the Woman, 
the seed of Abraham. And what is most strange and para- 


doxical, prophecy sets power, conquest, dominion, victory, on 
the weak, the marred, the suffering, the sorrowful side of this 
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Man. From saying that he was wounded for our transgressions, 
that the chastisement of our peace was upon him, that on him 


has been laid the iniquity of us all, that he is brought asa 
lamb to the slaughter, that the faces of men were hidden from 
him, that he poured out his soul unto death, and was num- 


bered with transgressors; it turns to say, that while he was 
thus humiliated, despised, burdened, smitten, his life made 


an offering for sin, and his grave made with the wicked, he 
should see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied, and the 


pleasure of the Lord should prosper in his hand. Thus the 


triumphant Conqueror, the King who shall attain to univer- 
sal dominion, is the same person whose visage is said to be 
marred more than any man’s; who is declared to be be de- 


spised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. And we are given to understand that “out of that 


‘ contempt, sorrow, humiliation, all might comes, and that the 
human heart could never be subdued except by one who 


wrestled with the death and sin which all men share together. 
Orushed, helpless, broken,— by his very suffering and deso- 


lation he becomes the channel of redemption to mankind.”’ 
What else was there for prophecy to say, other than that the 


ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to Zion with 
songs and everlasting joy ; that death shall be swallowed up 


in victory, and tears be wiped from off all faces ! 
Now are we to conclude that all that was so minutely fore- 


told was the merest guesswork ? that the recorded events we 
have been noticing were not the working out of a plan? that 


no provision was made in the Divine scheme of things for such 
aman as Abraham, or such a leader and prophet as Moses ? 


that God did not know before-hand in what shape these lives 
would appear, nor how they would weave themselves into his- 


tory ? that when he spoke bythe lips of prophecy of a coming 
Immanuel, of te destruction of death and an end of pain and 


sorrow, it was not because of any sight or knowledge of what 


would be, or what would be the conspiring causes of its com- 
ing to pass? This conclusion lands us in Atheism, for a God 
who cannot foresee and foreknow, and with whom, therefore, 


nothing is certain, is not God. 
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We go back to the primal period when, having finished the 
work of creation, God pronounced upon it His benediction. 


Surveying all that He had made, looking it carefully over, as 
we would say, inspecting it, with a view to the discovery of 
faults and imperfections, if any there were, He pronounced it 


not only good, but very good. We know what this means, or 
what it must mean when God says it. It means that it was 


clear to the eye of Infinite Wisdom, as it looked from the Be- 
ginning through to the End, that the works wrought would 


conduce to the most blessed result. This was true not only 


of the creation in general, but of man in particular. God saw 
that this work of His hand, the production of a being in His 
image, with a nature configured to His own, was also very 


good, because the end for which he was created would be an- 
swered by the perfection to which he would finally attain. : 


Created in the image of God, he should come to be filled at 
last with the very fulness of God. 
Suppose, now, God had seen, when inspecting His work, 


that there was something about this plece of mechanism called 


Man, some flaw or defect in his mental or moral machinery, 
so that he would run eternally wrong, or would be liable to 


get so out of gear that nothing could be expected of him but 


everlasting failure, thereby bringing upon his Maker great 


disgrace ; can we think that he would have pronounced him 
very good, or said that he would answer just the purpose for 


which He intended him ? 


Suppose, again, that God created man, and called this piece 


of work very good, and yet did not know how he would turn 
out, or whether he would answer any good purpose or not; 


or suppose He created man with reference to some high and 
holy end to be attained, looked him over, and wrote “ very 


good ” upon him, at the same time knowing that he would 
defeat the attainment of that end,—then what? Let the 


reader say, for we do not like to! Wee will say this, however, 
that if we hold that events quite unexpected to God turn up, 
and that things have a bearing upon each other so different 
from what He anticipated, that He is disappointed and frus- 
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trated in His plans; or if we represent that He has under- 
taken purposes which He knew at the time would disastrously 
fail; we deny to Him infinite knowledge and wisdom. 
“Nothing but ignorance can be disappointed, and nothing 
but consummate folly can undertake a purpose that it knows 
will fail.” 

We hold this to be certain: God created man for an an- 
gelic destiny. Could He have foreseen that the existence He 
was about to confer unasked would, because of any contin- 
gency, or the non-fulfilment of any condition, result in never- 
ending loss to millions upon millions of human souls, or even 
to one soul, He never would have breathed into the nos- 
trils of that silent form of clay the breath of life, and thus 
quickened it into being. There is none other rational and 
. satisfactory conclusion, therefore, than this one, that man was 
created to glorify God and enjoy Him forever; and that sin 
was permitted to come in and enslave the souls of all men, 
not that it should thwart the design of Infinite Wisdom and 
Benevolence, but rather that it should subserve their purpose, 
and give occasion one day to loudest and gladdest thanksgiv- 
ings and hallelujahs. The correctness of this conclusion is 
shown by the fact, that no sooner did sin enter into the world, 
with its consequent guilt and shame, than a Redeemer was 
promised, or One who should be incarnated in human form, 
and through death destroy the devil (sin personified), and 
in the end enthrone holiness and heaven in all hearts. 

We have been looking at this Christ of Prophecy: Is the 
Christ of the New Testament the fulfilment of the prophetic 
words only just now before us? The story of the Evangelists 
is indeed of a man who was born in a stable, who went through 
life strangely burdened and afflicted, who consorted for the 
most part with poor and outcast people, who forgot his own 
sorrows in ministering to the sorrows of others, whose great 
heart broke in agony so heavily was it laden with others’ 
griefs, and who in the end died a death of torture and shame 
on the cruel cross. And yet he was the interpreter of the 
prediction: “ His name shall be called Wonderful, the Ever- 
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lasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” He was nota common 
man, @ man only humanly begotten and humanly endowed. 
His was an exceptional origin and character, his work and 
dignity far superior to any of an earthly kind, and his a divine- 
ness which could not be ascribed to the greatest and best 
among men. We see also that there is almost a repetition of 
the foretelling words in the later history: He died for the 
ungodly — he gave his life a ransom for sinners —he was a 
propitiation for the sins of the world — we are justified by his 
blood — he bore our sins in his body. on the tree — he was 
lifted up from the earth that he might draw all men unto 
himself. 

Now the word “ atonement”’ means union with God, or it 
means reconciliation. And we find it written plainly every- 
where in the New Testament that the cross of Christ, repre- 
senting his sufferings and death, or all that is meant by sacri- 
fice on his part, is the medium of reconciliation. Thus we 
are said to be reconciled to God by the death of His Son, and 
to have peace though his blood. As our atoning sacrifice, he 
becomes the way to God, and therefore to pardon and peace ; 
first, because through the offering of his soul for sin, he shows 
us the awfulness of sin; and second, because in the same way 
he is a full and most touching revelation of the Father, show- 
ing in this affecting manner how God loved the sinner, so 
tenderly indeed that he would even die for him if that were 
possible. 

Up to this point it is made plain enough, that the Divine 
Man of the prophets and the Christ of the New Testament 
are one and the same. In his birth, his life and death, Jesus 
of Nazareth was a fulfilment of ancient Prophecy and Prom- 
ise. The actual history reads like the prophetic history. A 
disclosed Plan had been so far worked out — an all-compre- 
hending Purpose so far consummated. When, now, it is fur- 
ther said of Christ in the way of prophecy and promise that 
he should bruise the head of the serpent, Sin; that in him 
should all the families of the earth be blessed ; that unto him 
the people should be gathered ; that he should bring forth 
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judgment unto victory ; that bearing our griefs and carrying 
our sorrows, he should see of the travail of his soul and be 
satisfied ; shall we say that it is uncertain of fulfilment ?. that 
here there may be a break in the execution of the Divine 
Plan? that contingencies may arise, which even God could 
not foresee and make provision for, preventing the Infinite 
Love from having its way, and winning all souls to itself at 
last? Shall we seek a refuge in some philosophical deduction 
or metaphysical puzzle, and cheat ourselves with the fancy 
that we are safe and warm? Thi testimony of the Gospel is, 
that in Christ things are universally to be gathered ; that it 
is the pleasure of the Father, having made peace through the 
blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things to Himself ; 
and that finally, when the last enemy, death, is slain, and the 
grave robbed of its victory, the triumphant Saviour will, with 
his redeemed, become subject unto the Father, and God shall 
be all in all. Here, again, the Christ of Prophecy and the 
Christ of the New Testament are identical ; the same redeem- 
ing Son of Man, the same triumphant Son of God. 

To our human sight there may be many and mighty hin- 
drances in the way of this universal redemption, and it is pos- 
sible that vast periods of time must elapse, myriads of ages, 
before Christ shall have finished his work and taken away the 
sin of the world. Evil is strongly entrenched in the hearts of 
men, and yields but slowly to the assaulting forces of light 
and truth and love. Still if God be true, and Christ be true, 
and the Gospel of the Holy Spirit be true, the moral and spir- 
itual forces of the universe, operating through their many 
appropriate channels, and irresistible in their potency, must 
triumph in the end. 

We are quite content to put our Universalism alongside the 
the theory of Uncertainarianism, and to submit the question 
to honest minds: Which of the two do you regard as most 
satisfactory ? which best calculated to lead you to love God 
and trust in Him? which the fullest of cheer and consolation 
for dark and sorrowful hours? which of the two could you 
best take home to your hearts as a blessing and a joy? We 
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are indeed dying men. To-morrow we may be gone. LEvery- 
where we see death busy. There are few or none of our 
homes which his shadow has not darkened. Not many fami- 
lies can say, “ We are all here.” Shall we all be gathered 
home at last? and there be no parting any more? and no 
tears be shed forever? Or shall heaven be made up of the 
fragments of broken households? is it possible that it shall ? 
What a heaven that would be! And what a result of the 
mission of him who appeared on the earth to put away sin by 
the sacrifice of himself, and who bore our griefs and carried 
our sorrows on his loving heart! It is not such a heaven, 
neither such a result, that the Gospel discloses to our view. 
It is not to a Saviour’s defeat, but to his victory, that it bids 
us look forward. He will gather all into the Father’s House 
at last, and to the embrace of a Father’s love. 

The fatal defect in the Gospel of Uncertainty is, that while 
it calls God by every tender name, and assures us that He 
has no frown upon His face, no hardness or hatred in His 
heart ; it represents Him as indolent, indifferent, not seeming 
to care that unsaved souls shall doom themselves to an eter- 
nity of wandering and wretchedness. He will never shut the 
door of hope against His impenitent children, nor interpose 
any obstacle to their return; but by some curious metaphysi- 
cal fetter, forged and clasped by Himself, He is prevented 
from interposing effectively in their behalf. He can do noth- 
ing but wait. Possibly they may all come home at last — He 
cannot tell—even before His own eyes there is a blinding 
veil — and it is impossible that He shall cause the “ flag of 
hope ” to wave ‘ over the place of future punishment.” A 
strange Father this! a strange love that will not fasten upon 
its object with a never-reiaxing hold, and by its decisive inter- 
posals, turn lost feet into the heavenward path! The Uncer- 
tainarian makes the mistake of supposing 


** That we can form to ourselves an idea of the character of 
God, independently of all considerations of His actual doings, 
and even against what we conceive to be His doings; that, in 
this respect, it is indifferent to our understandings what ad- 
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ministration we ascribe to God, if we only use becoming lan- 
guage of Him. . . . It appears to us that it is the sup- 
posed matter of fact which we contemplate underneath the 
language,— it is this which chiefly affects us, in all cases, and 
not the mere verbiage. We may say that God is good,—infi- 
nitely good and benevolent, holy, just and true,— as all men 
do say. We may call Him our Father, our Friend ; we may 
contend with all earnestness that these endearing terms are 
strictly true of Him. . . . But if, while we speak of God 
in all these becoming phrases, we at the same time recognize 
on His part a system of administration which is of a different 
nature, it is this administration, and not the words, that reflects 
on our minds the image of what He actually appears to us.” 4 


Say, now, that eternal destiny is with God a hap-hazard mat- 
ter, that nothing is determined, that endless weal or woe are 
mere happenings, and that it is useless and of no consequence 
to inquire what the end shall be; and what conception will 
this view naturally form in the mind respecting the Divine 
character, though we may exhaust all terms of beautiful and 
tender meaning in its description? Will it not empty the 
word Fatuer of its holy and touching significance ? and con- 
vert Love into the synonym of Indifference or Neglect ? 

‘He that hath seen me,” said Christ, “ hath seen the 
Father.” We learn of God by what He is. And we are 
called upon to notice that Christ does not wait for us to go to 
him; he comes to us. His mission is of one seeking the lost 
— of an incarnate love everywhere busily employed in finding 
those who have missed the homeward path. Thus we are 
assured that if we are lost, we are not abandoned ; that if we 
do not care for ourselves, there is a sleepless and unwearying 
love to care for us. And this will always be as true as now; 
in any world as true; in eternity as in time. We may 
well believe, therefore, thatall obstinacy shall finally relent, 
all sinful pride be humbled, all stubbornness be broken down, 
the bolts and bars be withdrawn, and the: Father and His 
Christ enter into all souls to abide as welcome guests forever. 


4 Dr. Hosea Ballou. 





PAUL’S GOSPEL. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
Paul’s Gospel. 


THE earliest authentic documents of Christianity which we 
now possess, are the letters of St. Paul. The aim of these 
letters is not historical, and yet their teaching and exhorta- 
tion are conspicuously based upon the acceptance by both 
writer and reader of a certain set of facts, and to the facts the 
letters frequently allude. Now if we could ascertain just 
what this body of facts was, as Paul understood it, we should 
have before us a very early version of the Gospel resting on 
very high authority. It is the purpose of this paper to con- . 
sider what would be the historical value of Paul’s Gospel if 
we could recover it, to try how far it can be recovered, and to 
point out certain conclusions which result from these inquiries. 

Il. The Historical Value of Paul’s Gospel. 

The first inquiry touches the genuineness of the epistles 
which bear Paul’s name. Scholars differ much about some 
of these, but there are four which the most destructive ration- 
alistic criticism finds itself unable to impeach, so that they 
stand unquestioned. Now the writer by no means concedes 
that the others are not genuine, but since the purpose of the 
present inquiry is sufficiently served by these four, and it 
may in some quarters seem to give strength to the argument 
if they alone are used, reference will be here made only 
to Romans, First and Second Corinthians, and Galatians. 
Whatever can be fairly built on these, will stand any criticism 
as yet developed. 

We must next look at the chronology. While this can not 
be certainly determined at every point, it is still possible to 
come very near accuracy. The four letters were written in 
the same period of the apostle’s work, and probably all between 
55 and 59. . As the crucifixion is probably to be placed in 35, 
these documents, as we now possess them, were written with- 
in twenty or twenty-five years of the end of that series of 
events which constitute the gospel history. But this history 
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is everywhere? alluded to as already known to writer and 


readers. It was a wide range of territory and of social condi- 
tion from Galatia by way of Corinth to Rome, and yet through 
it all Paul assumes a knowledge of the facts which he had 


in mind,'the ‘last of which were not twenty-five years old. 
We cannot certainly know how long this story had been so 
widely current, but we have in one of these very letters? in- 
formation about Paul’s first acquaintance with it. He was 
converted certainly within five years after the death of Jesus, 
(there is high authority for putting it within one year,) and 
three years later * he sought the personal acquaintance of the 
chief surviving eye-witness of the gospel history, and spent a 
fortnight with him. From this time onward he was in con- 
stant intercourse with Christians who had learned the same 
story from various sources, all traceable to the testimony of 
eye-witnesses. If, then, we can make out Paul’s gospel, it 
will be the statement of a man unusually intelligent, learned, 
and interested in his subject, who obtained his information 
within eight years of the events from at least one principal 
actor and witness, who thenceforth devoted his life to the dif- 
fusion of this intelligence and his deductions from it, who had 
constant opportunity of comparing his own version of the story 
with many other versions, and who, in the prime of his powers 
and the thick of his work, committed his matured understand- 
ing of this history to writing within twenty or twenty-five 


years of the great events. If an American citizen of suitable 
talents and education, and now thirty years of age, should 
within the next five years publish a history of our civil 
war composed from information similarly obtained, the case 


would be exactly parallel, and the history would be of the 
greatest value. 


II. Paul’s Gospel. 
Of course we shall not hope to recover from writings of this 


kind an even and symmetrical history. Those parts of the 
story which are most available for doctrine or exhortation will 


1 Rom. i. 6; vi. 17; xvi. 19; 1 Cor. i. 4-7; x. 16; xv. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 8; xiii. 5; Gal. 
£9; iv. 9 2 Gal. i. 18-18. 8 Gal. i. 18. 
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be most clearly expressed ; and special prominence will be 
given to those which most suit the peculiar cast of Paul’s 


mind. And yet the fact is that from thesefcur epistles a very 
satisfactory outline of the gospel may be gathered. Let us 
throw into narrative form what may be so gleaned. 

The great personage of the gospel story is Jesus Christ, who 
was of Jewish race, and a descendant of David. He ap- 
peared like other men,® and his relatives were commonly 
known.’ . His life was one of poverty,’ marked by self-denial, 


righteousness, meekness, and gentleness! He gathered 
about him many adherents to whom he was personally known,” 
including an especial group of twelve,” with whom his rela- 
tions were peculiarly tender. * Near the close of his career 
he instituted the eucharist,!© and in the night of the same day 
he was betrayed. Having fallen into the hands of persons 
high in civil authority,” he was crucified, his crucifixion hav- 
ing some special connection with the sacrifice of the Pass- 
over. Qn the cross he died / and his body was buried,’ but 
the third day after he appeared alive to individuals”! and 
groups of those who had personally known him.” This Jesus, 
moreover, was nocommon man. He and his career had been 
predicted by ancient prophets. A power wrought in him 
which proclaimed him the Son of God.“ His object was the 
welfare of sinners, for whom he voluntarily sacrificed him- 
self.% Since his resurrection he remains the inspiring and 
guiding power of the church ™ and its leaders, and the high- 
est fountain of wisdom and welfare for men.” 

This is Paul’s gospel. It is merely an outline, but it is 
clear and characteristic as Flaxman’s heroes. We easily rec- 
ognize in it a fit and sufficient basis for the great structure of 
Christian faith which Paul built upon it. 

III. Conclusions. 

1. This outline implies a body of details which were well 

4 Rom. ix. 5. 10 Rom. x. 4. 16 1 Cor. xi. 28. 24 Rom. i. 4. 

5 Rom. i. 8. 112 Cor. x. 1. 17 1 Cor. ii. 8. 25 Rom. v. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 8. 

6 Rom. viii. 3. 18 1 Cor. xv. 6. 181 Cor. v. 7. 26 Gal. i. 4. 


71 Cor. ix. 5. 18 1 Cor. xv. 5. 19 20 1 Cor. xv. 3-6. 27 1 Cor. xii. 27. 
82 Cor. viii. 9. 141 Cor. xi. 24. 21 22 | Cor. xv. 3-6. 28 2 Cor. xii. 9. 
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known to Paul’s. readers; so that not only was the outline 
drawn exactly as we possess it within twenty-five years of the 
events, but the whole story was at that time so well known 
throughout the Roman world, that it was only necessary to 
allude to any point in addressing argument or instruction to 
Galatian, Corinthian, or Roman Christians. The margin of 
time, therefore, for the growth of myths based on the true 
facts of this history, is reduced to twenty-five years at the ut- 
most, probably to twenty. Moreover any such myths must 
have developed with singular harmony in the most distant 
places, or else they must have grown in very few years to 
leave time for such wide diffusion. And strangest of all, 
either Paul must have taught them as he held them to 
the entire Christian world, (which is demonstrably not the 
fact,) or they must have developed with equal pace in such a 
mouths as his, through fifteen active years, and in the minds 
of illiterate and zealous Christians all over the world. Hence 
there is no room for myths in Paul’s gospel. 

2. This early and authentic outline of the gospel affords us 
an admirable gauge for measuring any subsequent narratives 
of the detailed history. The four which we possess are of | 
disputed dates, ranging from about 60 to 150, according to 
different critics. But so well do they fit Paul’s outline that 
every reader of the former who for the first time sees the lat- 
ter, would say it is an abstract made from the fuller histories. 
There is no mistaking the accurate harmony. And here it 
may be noticed that while the historical phase of Paul’s gos- 
pel tallies perfectly with the Synoptics, the inner or spiritual 
aspect singularly reminds us of John. So that we have here 
an authority much earlier than any of the four, and fully 
equal to any of them in dignity, which at once authenticates 
and harmonizes them all. 

8. The parts of the gospel history which Paul gives most 
fully and emphatically, are those which are commonly called 
supernatural. The fulfilment of prophecy, the sublime dig- 
nity of Jesus, his resurrection, and his subsequent living 


80 2 Cor. xi. 5. 
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leadership of the church, are in Paul’s sight the conspicuous 
features of the story. And all this began with him within 
five years of Christ’s death, and continued through fifteen or 
twenty years of hard conflict and constant collision of testi- 
mony and opinion. What a light this consideration throws 
on the theory that the life of Jesus was that of ordinary men, 
only hallowed by unusual purity and wisdom ; and that it was 
endowed with supernatural adornments by the fancy of later 
ages. If in the twenty-five years before Paul wrote, the facts 
of a human life, however extraordinary, could have grown into 
his conception of the Son of God, we may well imagine what 
a flood of supernaturalism would have been poured through 
all the story by less trained minds writing a generation later, 
as did, perhaps, our evangelists. The fact is that the Synop- 
tics give a history which in its details tallies well with the 
outline of Paul, but in its tone shows a far less vivid appre- 
ciation of the exalted dignity and power of Christ. So that 
the momentous conclusion of the whole matter is this; the 
nearer our records approach to the person and the time of 
Jesus, the more dazzlingly does his divine greatness shine 
forth. - Just as the chief priests, cool in their council chamber, 
asked, “ Why have ye not brought him?” but the officers, 
awe-stricken from the presence of the Lord, made answer, 
“Never man spake like this man.” 


ARTICLE XIX. 
The Sacrifice of Christ. 


ALL the religions uf the world have been based upon the 
idea of sacrifice. And the philosophic observer — he who has 
learned to look reverently upon the great central ideas that 
have dominated the thought of mankind — will hesitate long 
before branding this sacrificial tendency of religion as a mere 
relic of ancient superstition. 
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Closely connected with the sacrificial idea, and in fact its’ 
necessary condition, has been the belief in the inherent sin- 
tulness, the germinal and universal corruption of the human’ 
spirit. That is nota belief peculiar to Christianity alone. It 
is the attestation of all human consciousness when confront 
ing its own guilt, and seeking the cause of its wretchedness. 
It is at the root of all religions. It is in the earliest Vedas 
of Brahminism. It is in Buddhism —a religion seemingly 
without a God, but not without the conceptions of sacrifice 
and original sin. It is in that most Pelagian ofall beliefs which 
ever rose to the dignity of a popular faith, the religion of 
Greece. ‘In the assertion of Original Sin,”’ as Coleridge has 
truly said, ‘ the Greek Mythology rose and set.” 

We have spoken above of universal corruption and human 
guilt as if they were interchangeable terms; but in this we 
are not thinking vaguely and carelessly. Religion has always 
made this conversion. Universal corruption 7s individual guilt. 
Religion has intuitively felt that if the great flood of the world’s 
evil which has been gathering through the ages and into which 
we all are submerged, is regarded merely as a mass of exter- 
nal circumstances, entirely outside our individual responsi- 
bility, then the sense of guilt will be reduced quite to the van- 
ishing point. Every individual transgression has so plainly its 
origin in the mass of external circumstances, inherited tenden- 
cies, social contact and the mere accidents of existence — 
that the transgressor will almost inevitably look upon himself 
as the victim of an evil universe, rather than as a sinner 
standing before a righteous God. And so religion, with a 
deep, sacred instinct, has always persisted in regarding this 
world-evil as somehow mysteriously interlocked with our indi- 
vidual responsibility, as something that blackens our vices, 
and casts its shadow éveti Upon our virtues. 

Bat théology, in its efforts to put this religious intuition 
itito sotié logical form, has been diiven to strange devices. 
Many 4 théoty has been laboriously devised to éxplain how @ 
Hittin sul could bé madé morally responsible for what hap- 
pened ages ago, and has been entailed upon it by accidents of 
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birth and’ social position. Of these theories, perhaps none 
are more’ satistactory — and certainly none could be less so — 
than the bald, pre-eminently orthodox deetrine that God has 
chosen, by an act of divine sovereignty, to arbitrarily place a 
responsibility where it does not naturally belong. . But the 
theology of Universalism should not go halting here, as have 
other less fortunate forms of doctrine. For in its crowning 
conception of the unity, the spiritual solidarity of the race — 
now unfolding, but to be fully realized only in the times to 
come — it carries a solution of this hard problem of Original 
Sin, and satisfies the intuitions of religion without shocking 
the reason or the moral sense. 

How, then, does this conversion of the terms “ organic cor- 
ruption” and “ original sinfulness” become rational and per- 
missable ? How does the accumulated evil of all human life 
become a ground of personal guilt in the individual? How 
can we be made responsible for something antecedent to all 
our conscious willing, for the moral scrofula in our blood, for 
the miasma of spiritual disease that lies around all life, and 
which every human soul is compelled to breathe. In seeking 
to answer this question, let us have the aid of an illustration 
drawn from our own national history. 

This nation, until a few years ago, was guilty of the crime 
of slave-holding. It was a wrong forced upon us by past 
generations. Very few of us were personally participant in 
the slave-holding act. And yet what citizen could hold him- 
self aloof from any responsibility for the national crime ? 
You and I may have held no slaves, we may have protested 
against the wicked thing, we may have been willing to do 
what we could for its overthrow ; but in spite of all this, be- 
cause we were bound in the solidarity of the national life, 
because we were sharers in its common rights and privileges, 
we were participant in its common crime. And each and all 
of us were thus held guilty in the sight of God and our own 
quickened consciences. 

And so it is, in no figurative, illustrative sense, but exactly 
and literally, in regard to the accumulated guilt of the world, 
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the common original sin of mankind. Before any act of vol- 
untary transgression, from the very hour that we became 
consciously participant in the privileges, the prerogatives, the 
reciprocal aids and social advantages of corporate humanity 
we became sharers in. that vast accumulation of guilt which 
has been rolling up from the days of Adam to the present 
hour. There can indeed, as is so often glibly asserted, be no 
- individual guilt without a free act of the individual will. But 
antecedent to all special volitions is our volition, our persist- 
ent, conscious predetermination to live—to preserve our 
self-hood amidst its human environment — to share the rights 
and privileges of common humanity. That predetermination 
is in fact the necessary ground of all special volitions, of all 
desires which reach beyond the merely physical cravings of 
infancy. And out of that original volition comes, as we have 
seen, our original sin, our personal responsibility for the com- 
mon guilt of all mankind. 

All this may seem a somewhat lengthy digression from our 
proper subject. But in reality it leads us to a comprehension 
of the sacrificial idea in its most primitive and essential form. 

Our guilt, as we have seen, is something more than our 
responsibility for our special and occasional acts of transgres- 
sion. It runs deeper, and filters through our whole nature. 
In the fulness of its meaning it is our participation in the 
common guilt of mankind brought about by our participation 
in the common life. Absolution from that guilt, then, can 
come only by withdrawal from the common life ; just as one 
could be absolved from the guilt of a slave-holding nation only 
by yielding up its citizenship, and placing himself under some 
other allegiance. In the place of the primary volition to share, 
there must come a volition to renounce — a broken, contrite, 
self-surrendering movement of the whole soul. And in this 
spirit of withdrawal and renunciation, this yielding up of the 
inmost life, this self-surrendering movement of the soul, lies 
the very essence of that sacrificial idea which is enfolded more 
or less obscurely in the altar rites and scenes of all religions. 

To prove this in regard to the Pagan religions, all of which 
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have their deepest meaning hidden under a debris of material- 
istic corruptions and popular superstitions, would be a work of 
long, patient investigation demanding far more space than can 
here be granted. We confine ourselves, therefore, to the relig- 
ion of Judea, the study of which forms the indispensable in- 
troduction to our special theme. We have to show, then, 
that the essential, ever-present purpose of the Jewish sacrifice 
was to bring the soul into that yielding, withdrawal, and self- 
surrender which is the only possible absolution for human 
guilt. 

First of all, we note that the Jewish sacrifice was an offer- 
ing of blood. ‘ Without shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion” is the first principle of the Israelitish cultus, and to 
evade its explicit meaning demands a more consummate inge- 
nuity than we have yet seen employed upon the subject. So 
at the very out-start of the biblical history, the story of 
Cain and Abel proclaims the superiority of bloody offerings 
as one of the elementary truths of religion. But let 
us be careful to remember that Judaism never fell into 
the assumption that the mere bloody offering was, per se, 
pleasing to God, or would tend to soften His wrath. How 
indignantly the Prophets protest against the idea that there 
could be anything specially pleasing to God in the blood of 
the slain animal, or the smoke of its. burning — is a common- 
place of biblical learning. But it is not so often noted that 
the same protest is enfolded in the first rites of the Jewish 
ceremonial itself. For, just as the people laid their hands 
upon the head of the Levite in order to make him their repre- 
sentative before God, so the worshipper laid his hands upon 
the head of the slain victim in order to make it his own repre- 
sentative, that thus the departing life of the victim might sym- 
bolize the soul’s surrender of itself unto God. The blood and 
the smoke were by themselves nothing; they were valuable 
only as representative of the spiritual purpose of the worship- 
per. That laying on of hands was the very heart of the Jew- 
ish sacrifice. 1t spiritualized the whole transaction, and swept 
it clear of all unworthy meanings. 
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So, everywhere the Jewish sacrifice centres about: this sol- 
emn suggestion of blood and death. At that climax of the: 
Jewish cultus, the great day of atonement, everything turns 
upon the death of the High Priest, dying within the Holy of 
Holies for the sins of the people. It is not indeed: a literal 
death ; for, that would subvert the whole purpose of the Jew- 
ish sacrifice. It is not a mere physical change but a spiritual 
one, a complete transition of the soul from one state into an- 
other, that is demanded of him who seeks absolution for his 
guilt. And here seems a proper place to protest against. 
what is just now a very popular misconception of the sacrifi- 
cial idea. There is a common tendency to put upon the spir- 
itual a pale and. shadowy meaning, to regard it as a sort of. 
poetic and figurative transformation of the natural. In this 
way Dr. Bushnell and others have founded the so-called moral 
theory of the atonement, wherein the spiritual sacrifice is con- 
ceived of as a feeling of sympathy which causes us to be pained 
at the sight of the distress of others, and to exert ourselves 
for its alleviation. But this poetic and figurative self-sacrifice 
is very far removed from our conception here of the soul’s 
sacrifice and surrender of self. That is no state of moral ac- 
tivity, but one of pure passiveness. No outburst of moral 
energy can avail in that supreme, awful moment when the 
soul seeks absolution from its guilt. In that moment of the 
soul’s sacrifice, it lies prostrate, passive; its natural energies 
are suspended ; it is stirred only by the sense of its own guilt; 
it is anxious only for the pardoning grace of God. And this 
state of pure passiveness, of dying unto the world and utter 
yielding of the spirit anto God is the sacrificial death which 
Judaism had in view in that crowning scene of its worship 
where the High Priest withdraws himself from the outer 
world into the thick darkness of the Holy of Holies, in order 
to die for the sins of the people. 

We notice, in the seeond place, the exclusively ceremonial 
character of the offences which the Jewish sacrifice was de- 
signed to expiate. These ceremonial offences which assume 
such an immense, overshadowing importance in the Jewish as 
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well as most other ancient religions — these sins of impurity 
arising from such trivial causes as contact with’ an unclean’ 
animal or a dead body — have often been scornfully regarded 
as the mere puerilities of ancient superstition: But they are 
very far from puerilities. They enfold a childlike perception 
of eternal truths. 

If religion is to endure, it must be able to show some sharp: 
line of distinction between itself and morality. ‘Fhat distinc- 
tion which seems so difficult of discovery, we deem to be as 
follows: Morality looks only upon the natural law; it sees 
only special acts of transgression ; it beholds all the forces of 
the universe bearing down upon these offences with a grim 
relentlessness which knows nothing of pardon, but only of 
penalties to be endured by the wrong-doer, oftentimes. for 
many years after he has turned from his vices. But the vision 
of religiqn is fixed upon a deeper, more pervasive guiltiness. 
It looks not so much upon the special offence, as upon the 
whole life charged with the sinfulness of a common humanity 
— flashes of guilt pouring in upon it from a thousand’ points 
of contact with the surrounding world. But with this darker 
and vaster picture of guilt, Religion brings the promisé of par- 
don ; a promise whose seeming contradiction of the voice of 
natural law we cannot pause to consider here, but which we 
hope to explain farther on.. What we wish to insist upon now 
is, that this distinction between the two forms of guilt, ex- 
pressed in a rude primitive form, is an elementary conception 
of Judaism. Upon the one part were the offences against 
the moral law whose penalties were to be endured without 
expiation ; upon the other were the sins of impurity arising 
from contact with the uncleanliness of the outer world, and 
for which the vast sacrificial system of Judea was designed to 
furnish the medium of pardon. 

We note, in the third place, the relation in which the pro- 
phetic ordér of Judaism stood to its sacrificial system. The 
prophets are often superficially described, upon the strength 


of four or five detached and misinterpreted passages in 
their writings, as standing in antagonism with the sdcri- 
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ficial system, as a sort of ancient rationalists who wished 
to substitute ethical obedience in the place of religious 


sacrifice. But nothing could be farther from the truth than 
that. In all of the passages referred to, the sacrifices denounced 
are of an illegal, and in most cases of an utterly heathenish 
and idolatrous character; in no passage is there a hint of 
any exaltation of ethical obedience over the true religious sac- 
rifice.! The real relation of the prophets to the sacrificial 
system was this: The priestly order of Judaism, as of all an- 
cient religions, were the guardians of the outward forms, 
the merely material investiture of the sacrifice ; engrossed 


with these things, they were naturally led to ignore their 
inner spiritual meaning. And so the prophetic order came as 
a counter-poise ; its mission was to check this priestly ten- 


dency, to keep the spiritual side of the sacrifice ever in the 
foreground, to teach the worshipper that. the victim ypon the 
altar, the flowing blood and ascending smoke availed nothing 
except as symbols helping and leading him towards the true 


sacrifice of the spirit. Let us remember that this prophetic 
order was an institution peculiar to Judaism alone. Heathen- 
dom, with only priests for its teachers, gradually lost sight of 
the spiritual meaning of the sacrifice, until it could see in the 


offering upon the altar only a gift, a poor bribe to gain the 
favor of God or to appease His wrath. It was due to the 
prophets that Judaism never gave way to this heathenish ten- 
dency ; that its best thought was kept fixed upon those higher 


conceptions which floated mistily above the ancient altar 
scenes, but only came fully to the light in the perfect Sacrifice 
of the Cross. 


1 In 1 Samuel xv. 22 the obedience required is to do a specific thing; and that act 
—to slay the women and children of a conquered enemy — very far from having any 
moral value. In Hosea vi. 6, the real antithesis is between the mixed sacrifices then 
offered conjointly to Baal and Jehovah and the love of the true God. The “mercy” 
of the English Version is really ‘‘love’’ of God. as in verse 4. In Amos v. 21, the 
thought is explicitly carried back to the practice of Egyptian star-worship by the Is- 
raelites, and their failure to offer sacrifice to the true God. In Micah vi. 6-8, the sac- 
rifices referred to are so essentially heathenish that they culminate in the heathen 
abomination of human sacrifices. In Psalm li. 16, 17, the “‘ broken spirit ”’ is a poetic 
statement of what our theory of sacrifice demands. Our study of these passages has 
filled us with amazement at the extent of the current misinterpretation. 
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Such, then, is our brief study of the Jewish sacrifice. By 
it, we believe, our thesis has been fully maintained. The in-. 
most purpose of the Jewish sacrifice was to bring the soul into 
that state of passive yielding, renunciation and self-surrender 
which forms, as we saw at the start, the necessary ground for 
absolution from guilt. Let us see now what light the concep- 
tion of sacrifice, which we have thus attained, will throw 
upon the great mystery of the ages—the redemptive work of 
Christ. 

Seeking now for the essential meaning of the Christian sac- 
rifice, we pause just before a consideration, patent enough, 
but which is indispensable here, as furnishing a sort of outer 
court to our special theory of redemption. 

The Jewish altar-scenes, as we have seen, were designed to 
create the true sacrificial spirit, of passive, yielding self-sur- 
render. But in the end this outward ceremonial subverted its 
own intention. More and more as it grew cumbrous with ac- 
cumulating traditions, it became the object of a grim, strenu- 
ous will-work ; pains-taking attention to the minutest details 
of form, incessant striving after a mechanical perfection, hard- 
ened into an arrogant, over-conscious, self-asserting temper, 
the very opposite of the true sacrificial spirit. But the sacri- 
fice of the cross lifts the soul out of these ceremonial strivings, 
subversive of their own intention. It realizes for us all 
what Abraham found had been done for him on Mount Mo- 
riah: ‘the Lord hath Himself provided the sacrifice.” 
Henceforth therc was no need of the ancient ceremonial with 
its round of endless details and Pharisaic scrupulosities. The 
soul was no longer forced into a wearisome activity which, 
instead of helping, hindered the very purpose had in view. 

But in all this we are only approaching the really essential 
characteristic of Christ’s redemptive work. There was 
another and more fatal defect lying nearer the roots of the 
ancient sacrificial system. And that is that the two elements 
of the sacrifice, the outward and the inner, were only artifi- 
cially conjoined. There was no natural, necessary bond of 
connection between the contemplation of the victim dying upon 
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the altar, and the inward state of passive, yielding self-surren- 
der. When the worshipper laid his hands upon the offering 
at the altar, he was taught to imagine some sort of vicarious 
relation between himself and the dying victim. It may be, 
indeed, that the ignorance and credulity of those early ages 
permitted him to believe that there was thus effected, in some 
mysterious, magical way, a real transference of his own spirit 
into the departing life of the offering. But whether the trans- 
fer was thus deemed actual or merely symbolical matters but 
little ; in either case the bond of connexion between the out- 
ward, visible, and the inward, spiritual, part of the sacrifice 
was a weak one, and tended always to grow weaker with every 
increase of knowledge, or decrease of the primitive, poetic 
power of imagination. And thus the sacrificial idea tended 
inevitably to split asunder; priestly minds ignoring all but 
the visible ceremonial; prophetic minds turning away from 
the altar scenes and seeking to make the inward sacrifice of 
renunciation and@ self-surrender, aftcr the vain, futile fashion 
of the hermit, the ascetic, the self-torturing devotee. 

But the Christian sacrifice — and herein lies its real essence, 
the source of its unique and perfect adaptation to the wants of 
humanity — is freed from this fatal defect of ancient sacrificial 
institutions. It is no mere symbol designed to work upon the 
imagination. It is not merely a grandly pictured, dramatic 
scene of renunciation and self-surrender, looking upon which, 
and aided by such inspiration as they may chance to gain 
from so great an example, men are to struggle on laboriously 
striving at the futile task of inducing a similar spirit within 
themselves. When the believer gazes upon the cross, he be- 
holds, not a symbol, not an inspiring example, but a sacrifi- 
cial act which is, literally, his own. By virtue of Christ’s 
office, and his relation to the body of believers, there is estab- 
lished a certain vicariousness between his self-surrender and 
theirs, which makes his sacrifice the sacrifice of all. 

In proving this, luckily we are not forced to call to our aid 
any disputed theory concerning the person and nature of 
Christ. We believe, indeed, that that great controversy is 
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not yet ended ; and-that it will-yet be found that the Chris- - 
tian Church, with all its crude and self-contradictory formu- 
las, has been holding to the substance of an, eternal truth. 
Bué our argument here demands only such a view of Christ’s 
person as will be disputed by no one who accepts the name of 
Christian. He is the second Adam, the representative head - 
and leader of redeemed humanity. That claim he made for 
himself, strenuously and persistently. In that capacity he 
lived. And in that he died, not as a private individual, an 
inspired teacher, an illustrious martyr, but as the spiritual 
king and leader of humanity. 

What light now does this conception throw upon Christ’s 
sacrificial, self-surrendering act upon the cross? To take the 
best example of perfect organization known to us in common 
life, how does an army surrender? We answer, through the 
surrendering act of its leader conjoined with the passive acqui- 
escence of his followers. By their recognition of him as their 
leader and representative, his surrender became their own. 
And the reason why such vicariousness becomes possible in 
this one case, and in hardly any other, is plain enough. 
The leader cannot march, nor toil, nor watch, nor fight in the 
stead of his followers, because these are activities into which 
each must enter for himself and perform his personal part. 
But the essence of surrender is a state of passiveness; and 
there is no reason why it should not as well — better — be 
realized by our passive acquiescence in the act of another as 
by any activity of our own. 

And thus we arrive at a precise conception of the Christian 
sacrifice. Christ dies, as we have seen, not as a private indi- 
vidual, but as the spiritual king of mankind; his act of full 
sacrificial surrender upon the cross was performed in his offi- 
cial capacity as the divinely appointed leader and representa- 
tive of humanity. By our passive acquiescence in and recog- 
nition of him as our spiritual head, that sacrificial surrender 
becomes our own. When the believer looks upon the cross, 
_he beholds not a symbol, not an inspiring example which can 
help him, in his guilt and weakness, only in the vague, inef- 
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fectual way of moral influence. ‘He beholds a full, perfect 
sacrifice for sin which becomes his’own upon this one simple 
condition — the passive acquiescence of faith in Christ. 

Undoubtedly there is a certain appearance of meagreness 
and baldness about this definition of the Christian sacrifice, 
as there must inevitably be about any statement which attempts 
to reduce under a brief logical formula the most sacred and 
momentous event of history. But all this appearance van- 
ishes when we come to conjoin our conception with the other 
great truths of Christian doctrine, and to see how they mutu- 
ally enrich and illuminate each other. To do this fully would 
require a treatise upon systematic theology. Here we must 
content ourselves with some brief intimations in regard to a 
few of the leading thoughts of Christianity. 

1. And, first of all, we notice that element of vicariousness 
which the deep instinct of Christendom has always found in 
the sacrificial, redeeming work of Christ. But while there 
has been an almost universal belief in the vicarious nature of 
the atonement, the details of this belief have been extremely 
vague and unsettled. The theory which has been mos¢ gen- 
erally accepted, that of Anselm, has never, we think, been en- 
tirely satisfactory to the most thoughtful minds of the Church, 
and has been only provisionally adopted for lack of anything 
better. Luckily we are not called upon to repeat the familiar 
arguments by which, the irrationality and self-contradictiveness 
of this theory have been so often shown. Suffice it here, that 
Anselm’s theory so generally adopted since the Middle Ages, 
puts the element of vicariousness in a place where it does not 
rightly belong, and cannot possibly subsist. Christ is not the 
vicarious bearer of our penalties ; that conception every prin- 
ciple of justice and reason contradicts. He is not my penal 
substitute, taking upon himself the punishments which the 
irrevocable sentence of nature has placed upon me, and me 
alone. He is our vicarious sacrifice. He has performed that 
great act of spiritual, sacrificial surrender unto God which 
becomes my own upon the simple condition of faith in him. 
That conception, we believe, enfolds the real vicariousness, to 
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which the heart of Christendom has been clinging through so 
many centuries ; Christ upon the cross, offering himself a full, 
perfect sacrifice for sin in the stead of us all. 

2. We note, again, the light that our conception throws 
upoy another fundamental principle of the Christian religion 
— Justification by Faith. How pale and impotent seem the con- 
clusions to which the so-called Moral Theory of the Atone- 
ment is driven in attempting to deal with this primitive, 
elementary thought of Christianity. Justification is nothing 
more than a divine influence working upon us through Christ, 
to make us righteous; and the faith by which we are justified 
inerely our consent that this influence should work upon us 
freely.2, The grand, apostolic declaration that we are justified by 
faith, becomes a bald truism asserting merely that we are justi- 
fied, provided we consent, do not refuse to be justified. Surely 
there must be a deeper, richer mine of meaning in this con- 
ception of justifying faith which kindled so lofty an enthusi- 
asm in the Apostle’s heart, emancipated the genius of St. 
Augustine, lit the fires of the Reformation in the soul of 
* Luther — in a word, has formed the chief, inspiring force in 
all the great movements of Christianity. That deeper, richer 
meaning, we believe, is brought to the open light by our con- 
ception of Christian sacrifice. 

Upon the term * justification’ we put no new rendering. 
To be justified is not to be made actually righteous, as ration- 
alistic criticism is so prone to assert ; it is not a transforma- 
tion of moral character, the infusion of a new quality within 
the soul. It is difficult to see how such a meaning could ever 
have been put upon a term used so often and so explicitly in 
the Scriptures. How visibly, for instance, is St. Paul, in 
Romans iii. 25, standing by the familiar meaning of justifica- 
tion as an act of pardoning mercy. How plainly is he there 
dwelling upon the seeming antithesis between God as just and 
as the justifier of those who believe, between God-as immuta- 
ble righteousness und as One who acquits, pardons a:id restores 
to His favor the guilty. But without entering further into an 

2 See Dr. Bushnell’s Vicarious Sacrifice, p. 404. 
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exegesis which our limits will not permit, we simply stand by 
the meaning which the church has always put upon justifica- 
tion as, not a transformation of the moral nature, but a new 
relation of pardon and peace which God establishes with the 
guilty soul. ‘And the ground of this justification, if the whole 
argument of these pages be not at fault, is the soul’s sacrifi- 
cial yielding and surrender of itself unto God. 

But how is this state of sacrificial renunciation and self- 
surrender to be attained ? ‘I'hat is the difficult question which 
confronted the,ancient religions, and from which, in the end, 
they shrank in doubt, perplexity, and even dismay. All the 
altar scenes of, antiquity had for their inner, most primitive 
purpose, the design of leading the soul, by the aid of symbols, 
into the way of renunciation and spiritual sacrifice. But 
these ceremonial activities being found for the most part of 
little avail, multitudes of the most religious souls were driven 
to seek this path of spiritual renunciation through ascetic 
austerities, fastings, vigils, and frightful torturings of the 
body. But in the end came only a sense of failure and spir- 
itual impotence, both the ceremonial and ascetic strivings 
being found to foster a more intense pride of self-will and 
consciousness of merit, instead of the yielding, self-surrender- 
ing spirit they were designed to engender. 

Just here seems the proper place to more strictly define 
this consciousness of spiritual impotence which lay like a fatal 
spell upon the ancient religions, and which forms one of the 
central intuitions of Christian doctrine. Spiritual impotence 
is not that utter moral inability to do right, and irresistible 
inclination to the wrong, which the Augustinian theory pro- 
claims. There is no such inability as that attested by the 
experiences of the soul ; and if there was, we should cease to 
be moral agents, with no further concern about our salvation 
than have the beasts or the birds. Our spiritual impotence is 
special, a powerlessness to do a particular thing, to work out 
our own deliverance, or rather to attain by our own exertions 
that spiritual state upon which our deliverance depends. As 
the muscles are hardened and strengthened hy exercise, so 
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by every exertion the will is strengthened in its active power, 
hardened in its proud self-consciousness, rendered less pliant 
and yielding, less submissive to any influences that would 
turn it from its natural course into a state of passive self-re- 
nunciation. Thus the Jewish ceremonial gave birth to the 
hard, unyielding temper of Pharisaism, instead of the true 
sacrificial spirit. Thus the austerities of the ascetic, demand- 
ing an immense and constant exertion of the will, fostered a 
proud self-consviousness the very opposite of the state that 
was being sought after at such a frightful cost of toil and suf- 
fering. It was as if one should strive to gain sleep by stren- 
uous exertions of the will, only to find that these very exer- 
tions served to increase his wakefulness. Such then is our 
conception of spiritual impotence. It is that special inability 
imposed upon the will by the necessities of a sinful nature, 
whereby all its strivings serve only to turn it more and more 
from that yielding, self-surrendering, sacrificial state upon 
which its pardon depends. 

From these depths of spiritual impotence the cross comes as 
a flash of deliverance. A sinless and divine nature achieves 
for us all that perfect, sacrificial surrender which the guilty 
will can never gain for itself. But that spiritual surrender is 
the one thing wherein it is possible for a vicarious relation to 
subsist. Upon the simple condition of faith, passive acquies- 
cence in Christ’s leadership and work, that surrender becomes 
our own; and all its results, peace, pardon, justification, flow 
in upon us. We are, and can be, justified by faith alone. 

3. We notice, briefly, the light which our conception throws 
upon the Christian doctrine of the pardoning grace of God. 
We are often told by the rationalistic criticism of the day that 
the old forebodings of the guilty soul, its consciousness of the 
loss of the divine favor, its sense of inability to save itself from 
ruin are mere superstitions; that Christ was a wise teacher 
who came to abolish these superstitions, and to reveal unto us 
a God demanding no sacrifice for sin, but freely pardoning 
those who repented. And this repentance seems to be vaguely 
conceived of as sorrow for sin combined with a desire for re- 
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formation — a kind of repentance running so closely, hand in 
hand with guilt, that it is repeatedly experienced by every 
criminal when caught in the meshes of his own wrong. 
Against all this we oppose our conception of pardon as neces- 
sarily preceded by a true sacrifice for sin; and that sacrifice 
of so lofty and spiritual a nature that it can only be made by 
the sinless Son of God, from him to be appropriated to our- 
selves through the power of faith. That is indeed free grace ; 
a divine clemency which offers pardon upon the only condi- 
tions consistent with eternal righteousness, and then makes 
most ample provision for the bringing of these conditions with- 
in the grasp of the guiltiest soul. 

In this theory of pardoning grace there is, indeed, no 
thought of Christ as our penal substitute, bearing the penal- 
ties of our transgressions. That conception, so revolting to 
reason, we believe to be but a mere accident of Christian doc- 
trine, foisted upon it because there seemed to be no other way 
of satisfving one of the deepest instincts of religion — that 
profound sense of sin and guilt which demanded some form 
of expiation before pardon became possible. But the expiation 
does not come through penal sufferings. These are put upon 
us by the inflexible law of nature for our advantage ; and not 
to satisly the offended majesty of God. The real atonement 
for our offences is made through the spiritual sacrifice. the 
yielding up and surrender of will, heart and life unto God. 
That proper expiatory element, as our readers already know, 
enters into the very ground-work of the theory advocated in 
these pages. And nothing further will be demanded save by 
those who cling tu the mere external accidents and verbal 
forms of their creed. while thinking little about the eternal 
truths which lie close to the heart of the very creed which 
they profess to prize so highly. 

Such, then, is our theory of the redemptive work of Christ. 


It is, we know, at variance with the opinions that are com- 
mouly current in our midst; but at the same time we believe 
it to be built upon the foundations, and consistent with the 
spirit of trues. Universalism. And let us remember that our 
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continued existence as a Christian Church depends upon our 
ability to frame a system of doctrine wherein our special con- 
ception of human destiny shall be brought into such close har- 
mony with those other great intuitions which have given life 
to Christianity through all ages, that it shal no longer seem 
to stand gloomily apart as a mere denial, but come forth into 
the light as the crowning hope of Christian faith. 


ARTICLE XX. 


Science and Art in Relation to Plant-Life. 


REVELATION states that on the third day of creation, God 
said, ** Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed 
after its kind ;’ and the earth did bring forth grass and herbs, 
and the tree yielding fruit, and God saw it was good.” 

So the Bible informs us that plants and trees were the first- 
born of organized bodies. They were the first to clothe the 
shoulders of the naked earth with emerald and beauty. The 
lowlands smiled with grasses, and the mountains waved with 
forests ; the streams were lined with willows and rushes; the 


ocean was fringed with alge, and festooned with the russet 
fucus; cedars and evergreens bordered the white fields of 


eternal snows; mosses were spread over rocks; leaves, blos- 


soms, and fruit covered the trees. 
Revelation makes no attempt to give the history or philoso- 
phy of plant-life. It has left this work for science to do. 


Not till within the last fifty years has the study of plants been 


made attractive. It is true, certain botanists of earlier date 
devoted some attention to classifying and naming them. But 
how and where they grew ; whence their colors and perfumes ; 


what were their nature and characteristics; these were passed 
by as of trifling importance. Really the plants analyzed 


meant but little more than so much Latin stubble. Botany 
was rendered almost as unmeaning as the inscription found 
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upon one of the ancient monuments at Rome. Carefully a 
French soldier pried off one bronze letter after another, 
put them into a bag promiscuously, and sent them to Paris to 
be deciphered. But during the last half-century, the vegeta- 
ble kingdom :has been rendered most attractive. Science has 
laid open many of its hidden charms, and the microscope has 


portrayed many. of its. wonderous beauties. The scientist now 


finds, as he goes forth, manifestations of vegetable life almost 
everywhere. Whether he pauses where the rich corn waves, 
the clover blossoms, or the modest ferns hang from castle 


walls ; whether he traverses land, or sea, or snow, he meets 
the greatest profusion of plant-life. The nooks and dells, the 


slopes of hills and mountain-steeps, the slaty crags and quart- 
zose sand, all give birth to vegetable formation peculiar to 


themselves. The scientist has discovered the fact that no 
rock, or soil, can remain long exposed upon the surface of the 


earth without becoming wedded to some of the fairy forms of 
vegetation. He has learned that lava thrown fresh from the 
volcano is soon nettcd- over with a soft, silky substance, some- 


times strangely diversified with striking colors. Under the 


glass this becomes simple moss, consisting of single cells, 
which mature and die in quick succession. He has discovered 
that if a tract of sea-bottom be lifted to the sunlight, it is soon 


silvered over with mould which the microscope shows to be 
made up of a great variety of fungi. As dedges are exposed 
to the opén air, science teaches that in a little while minute, 
ugly, ashen plants become fixed to the rocky surface, which 
Linneus wittingly called the bond-slaves of nature, because 
chained to:a rock, and after death are buried in the soil which 
they prepare for others. 

It is now known that these little lichens fill a very impor- 
tant office in the economy of nature. At all seasons they are 
faithfully. at work, pushing up their inferior crowns amidst 
heat and cold, vain and sunshine. In scarcely perceptible, 
urn-shaped vessels, they ripen dust-like seeds, shooting them 
off in concentric circles, thereby enlarging their boundaries 
line by line. _Modestly they labor on till their race is nearly 
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tun, when they are required, as their last duty, to dig their 
own graves. Nature furnishes them in their old age with 
vials of oxalic acid, which burst, spilling their contents upon 
the rock beneath. This, with heat, rain, and frost, breaks 
up the stony surface, until at length the lichens have become 
buried in a black mold. On these ruits soon appears a film 
of green. This proves to be the lowest order of mosses. In- 
dustriously they toil on for a period, when they make way for 


a host of fungi, which fix their stems in the clefts of the ledges, 
spreading out their umbrella-crowns to shield their wee neigh- 
bors. Thus they live, and toil, and die together, till from 


their ashes a new order of vegetation springs. Grasses now 


grow over it; soon shrubs thrive above it; and by-and-by 
giant trees overshadow it. The barren rock has mysteriously 
become the home and haunts of numerous conditions of plant- 


life. 


From the lowest to the highest orders, science can trace the 
different developments, but, as yet, it has failed to tell just 
how vital forces control matter. However, from this silent 


realm comes an influence which can but humble and subdue 


the mind. Man may tame wind, water, and lightning, mak- 
ing them obedient servants, still vital force he has not discov- 
ered. Yet as the scientist places his glass vver the delicate 
film of green floating upon the pool, he observes it to be made 
up of myriads of little plants having single cells wonderfully 
joined and cemented together. As these are studied, they 
are found to be constantly changing. A small speck is found 
in the centre of one of these cells, which expands till it crowds 
out the outer walls so that there is room for building up new 
ones within. Thus it is seen how the old die, and the new 
are born. It is also dscovered that a new cell never produces 
more than two offspring; of these only one is productive, 
which is so attached to its parent as to be developed unmo- 
lested, while the other grows so as to strengthen, or take the 
place of the parent. Each of these frail organisms appears 
to be a laboratory in which an invisible chemist is constantly 
at work, manufacturing gums, gluten, and starch with which 
to join them together in plant and tree. 
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It is surprising with what rapidity, in some instances, the 
cells are multiplicd, being at the rate of twenty ‘thousand a 
minute ; as these are placed one above another, the sap goes 
rushing through them. Who could number the little pumps 
at work in every shrub and tree, throwing out juices, and 
sucking in gases? In this way an extensive commerce is 
carried on between the earth and sky. The roots descend 
into the soil to gain firm attachment, and come in contact 
with water. It is surprising how far the roots often diverge 
and extend. It is said that the chestnuts high on the sides of 
A&tna, and the oaks on the slopes of Vesuvius, send their roots 
to the bases of the mountains. Some of them bore through 
solid rock, and upheave huge stones by their strangely accu- 
mulated force. The trunk and branches rising into the air, 
balance the ramifying portions under ground. Year after 
year concentric circles of woody fibre are added to trunk, root, 
and limb, till the cedars of Lebanon, the oaks of Mamre, and 
the giant structures of California, wave above the earth in their 
majesty. As science directs the attention to the leafage of 
plant-life, it fills us with wonder as it exhibits the strangely 
diversified shapes, motions, and surface-area of the foliage. 

How many, while enjoying the cooling shade of an elm 
having a trunk twenty inches in diameter, realize that some 
five acres of leat-surface are spread out above them on that sin- 
gle tree? How many are aware there are from two hundred 
to forty thousand pores upon every square inch of leafage 
through which oxygen is expelled, and carbonic acid is in- 
haled ? The leaves are the furnaces heated by the sunlight 
for cooking the sap, as it is brought up from the roots, con- 
vertiug it into solids for building fibre. Science informs us 
that for the most part our vegetation is manufactured by the 
leaves out of the atmosphere. In an oak wnich would yield 
more than a cord of wood, there is probably less than a bushel 
of earthy substance extracted from the soil. So in the light 
of science, leaves become significant; they do not imply 
chance-work, but a divine architect; it would seem, they 
were specially intended to purify the atmosphere, so that men 
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and animals might live; they are evidently pointed, as in the 
grass, grains, and trees, to serve as electric conductors between 
earth and sky. Directly or indirectly, all animated beings in 
the air, or the sea, or on the land, are supported by leaves. 
Destroy the foliage of a country, and it would soon become 
arid and desolate. : What a strange’and unfortunate world 
this would be without any vegetation. The valleys and hills 
would be shorn of their verdure and beauty. With emphasis 
we can say in the language of the Revelator, ‘‘ Leaves are for 
the healing of the nations.” ? 

Science is bidding the intelligent look in with careful scru- 
tiny upon the vegetable creation, that they may admire, en- 
joy, and be strengthened. It is rendering the vocation of him 
who tills the soil, noble and gratifying. It stimulates the 
heart of the gardener at the close of winter, as he looks upon > 
the fields, with the consciousness that roots are stirring, and 
buds are swelling, and that in a little while the whole surface 
will be clothed with the richest emerald. He knows that 
some unseen agent is fashioning with precision and elegance 
every blade and leaf. As summer and autumn come, he fully 
understands that some unseen hand sows the meadows with 
flowers, and hangs the fruit on the trees. He learns of the 
sculptor who carves so perfectly the apple and pear, and of 
the limner who paints the grape and peach with purple and 
gold. Thus ennobled the horticulturist cannot feel that he is 
a bondman, but a nobleman in the midst of Nature’s grandest _ 
works. . 

A natural fascination or charm appears to brood about trees 
and leafage. The ancient Orientals found them peopled with 
fairies and fates. Taught by the oracles of the forests, the 
old Egyptian was led to rear his colossal piles. The Greek 
found their favorite deity embosomed in laurel at Delphi. 
Plato established his Academy in a grove of olives. Cicero 
would often flee the Forum to enjoy the invigorating shades 
of Baiae. Who can rid himself of the influence of the elm, 
whose branches bent so gracefully over the old homestead ; 
or the willow, waving over the mossy well, or the pebbly 
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brook ; or the conical maple, standing on the hill as sentinel 
in sunshine and storm ; or the gnarled beech, growing in the 
angle of the roads, under which children so delighted to 
sport ; or the evergreen which sings its sweet requiem summer 
and winter? 

We are aware that some have looked upon science as an 
innovator, to destroy the enchantment of the grove and the 
woods, rendering vegetation of no further value than simply 
to yield hay and wood.. We grant that quackery in science 
may work mischiet. We know that half-science in gardening 
has produced failures ; that it has forced pretended fertilizers 
upon honest cultivators of the soil; because of this sham, 
it would be unfair to denounce science altogether. Time is 
required to test a theory. What was counted an enthusiastic 
dream in Queen Elizabeth’s time, is a power which is driving 
to-day vast cargoes of wheat and corn across land and sea. 

When the early settlers first took possession of this coun- 
try, dense forests covered the land, and larger streams than at 
present ran on to the sea. The atmosphere was not so sub- 
ject to sudden changes, and the Indian Summer was quite 
certain to drop its week of wooing warmth into the bosom of 
November, and the fleecy snows would seem quite certain to 
introduce winter year after year on almost a precise day. 
But as the forests were cleared away, and the soil broken, the 
conditions of land and sky began to change. Those early 
pioneers were forced to struggle with their might to grow 
corn sufficient to meet their necessities. They toiled much, 
and they toiled hard. They endeavored to do here precisely 
what their fathers had done in the Old World; but they 
learned at length that Eastern industry was not just the thing 
for American lands. After a long while they began to court 
science, studying the nature of the soils, and the conditions 
of the climate, so that the outcome of the wild apple and 
grape is the golden pippin and the catawba, and in place of ma- 
‘larial marshes, are smiling gardens and widely extended 
meadows. ‘Lhe successful farmer and gardener are now quite 
dependent on science. It aids them in analyzing their ma 
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nures and soils, and adapting fertilizers to the wants of their 
fields. All these are boons of science to the husbandman, 
whether in the orchard, the potato-patch, or the flower-bed. 

Had the early settlers of this country known what many 
now understand, they would not have made such havoc among 
the grand old forests. They would have been more sparing 
of many trees in certain localities, which would have ‘proved 
blessings as well as ornaments. Some may say, if science has 
done such wonders, it has not stopped the Colorado beetle in 
its march eastward. To say the least, the paris-green, capsi- 
cum, and lime, which science has placed in their way must 
have greatly impeded their progress, and in many instances 
strewn the ground with the slain of these unwelcome ‘pil- 
grims. Science is not pretentious ; it has made no promises 
to keep off the grasshopper plague from unfortunate Kansas. 
The visitation of this scourge may be a sort of Divine Provi- 
dence, to prevent any more false inducements being held out: 
to disturb honest tillers of the soil in the Eastern and Middle 
States. > 

For years after our railroads began to centre into our vil- 
lages and cities, the dwellers in the rural districts seemed un- 
easy, and not a few of them were bent on selling out and 
rushing into town to live. Especially was this the case with 
our young men. They appeared to cherish the foolish idea 
that they could live upon the din and rush of the town; but 
sometime since many were made conscious this was a mistake, 
and have longed for the open fields and woods. Now the city 
is being considered the place in which to do business, but the 
country in which to live. Have not our hard times been con- 
vincing the people of this truth? Have they not tended to 
force many of our young meu from the overstocked stores and 
shops out upon the land, that they might become producers ? 
As science comes to their assistance with the improved spade, 
plow, and reaper, why may they not become the true yeomen 
of our country ?: Through geology, botany, chemistry, zodlo- 
gy, astronomy, etc., the rocks, plants, stars, and living things 
may become their friends and teachers. They need find no 
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drudgery nor sameness connected with this calling. Their 
minds may be constantly refreshed with something new. They 
can cultivate the soil so as not to run it to waste; even they 
can redeem old lands, and make deserts blossom as the rose. 
All this is significant of a bright future to our Republic. As 
its surface shall ‘be dotted over with progressive minds and 
diligent hands, farms will be multiplied, and orchards and 
gardens will smile on every side. That we are advancing to 
such a state, is evident from the fact that lands are being im- 
proved, and educated labor is in great demand ; that agricul- 
tural organizations are becoming numerous, and horticultural 
societies common, weekly papers and annual reports of land 
cultivation are being read in nearly every home. All this is 
full of hope. Let the watchword still be “* Onward !” and the 
action upward, and the brightest future is before our country. 
Her lands will be possessed by the noblest men and women. 
Unlike scarcely any other country, her people will own the 
soil they till. Then at length the happiest homes and churches, 
the best schools and institutions, will abound in all the States. 
May we not say such a condition is possible, yea, probable ? 
In this grand work, science is not only to act an important 
part, but art is to be an essential helpmeet. The ideal and 
beautiful hold extensive sway in this world. These are the 
elements which render so attractive Raphael’s Madonnas, 
Ruben’s Descent from the Cross, and Bierstadt’s Yosemite. 
Is it not a fact that these elements have not been cultivated 
in our country as they should be? Mr. Carlyle, perhaps, 
remarked justly when he said, “ There is no nation in the 
world where there is so little misery, and so little happiness, 
as in America.” It is true we have been earnest, aspiring, 
and intensely utilitarian. Our people have been determined 
to be independent livers. Soin our pursuit of wealth and 
practical science, our blood has become heated to redness, 
and our nerves over-taxed, so that we stand in need of some- 
thing to calm and restore. It is not enough to care for our 
desires and intellectual faculties ; we have ideal tastes and 
spiritual séntiments which demand attention. These are the 
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calming, satisfying forces of our being. Next to Christianity, 
it would seem, art is the fullest and sweetest fountain to pour 
joy into the soul. This statement could not be questioned 
after examining art-culture in the old world, seeing its effects 
upon life and character. It is regarded there a necessity in 
their course of training. Inspect St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey, and you cannot regard them merely churches, but 
mausoleums, made forever beautiful and sacred by works of 
taste and genius. 

All possess esthetic sensibility which should be eulsaowaei 
Not that every one is capable of becoming a Mozart, ora 
Phidias, or a Titian, any more than.a Webster, a Lincoln, or 
a Stewart ; still all feel the influence of beauty. and can be 
blest by its almost divine power. It is a step in the right 
direction introducing drawing into our system of education. 
If in our State capitals and larger cities, we have not, as yet, 
a display of art-works, such as may be seen in the principal 
towns of France and Italy, we may be cheered by the: fact 
that at present the best and largest number of painters and 
sculptors of any nation are Americans. We ought to rejoice 
that taste is expressing itself in our country in a marked de- 
gree in planting out hedges, parks, and orchards. Who can 
refrain from being grateful to that President who employed 
Mr. Downing to beautify the waste places of Washington, 
making them to-day so attractive and elegant? Who can tell 
what beneficial results those decorations will bring to our na- 
tion ? 

Ask any one of cultivated taste, who has visited Europe, 
what struck and delighted him most in those - varied 
lands, and what is most deeply impressed upon his heart, and 
what he regards most worthy of imitation, and we venture to 
say, he will answer without: hesitancy, not the fine paintings 
and unique statuary, but her gardens, lawns, and parks. 
These illustrate the worth of zsthetic culture as much as the 
architecture of Wren or Angelo. As one walks through the 
winding avenues of St. Cloud, admiring. the trees and_ plants, 
he can .but feel, art. has done an important work here. |The 
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exquisite statues of the Louvre are not to be praised more 
than the gardens of the Tuilleries. The marvellous display 
of paintings in the palace of Versailles is not more surprising 
than the ornamental grounds around it. The Kew Gardens 
of London, the Flowery Valley of Edinboro, and the Phenix 
Park of Dublin, are full of captivating charms. Enter the 
land where the sensuous almost melts away into the spiritual, 
and in the city of Florence, in which the treasures of the 
Ufizzi and Pitti imply that art has nearly culminated in the 
celestial, and yet no painting, no statuary, no architecture, 
stirs the whole mind like the Boboli Gardens, where it really 
appears as though nature and art had vied to do their best 
work. Visit Rome with its St. Peter’s and Vatican, and what 
scene lives more vividiy in memory than that of the grounds 
around the Albanian Villa? And in what does this all con- 
sist? Simply in walks, flowers and trees; the useful and 
beautiful blended into the most perfect harmony. In this is 
seen what art and science have done. ~ 

The influence of the horticulturist is being felt in our land. 


We are privileged to take advantage of the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of foreign teachers, making as much improvement on their 


ways and means as possible. Nature has been truly propi- 
tious to us. We have the greatest variety of surface, soil, and 
climate. From experiments already made, we have learned 
that art-gardening can be made a success in our country. No 
one can question this who has visited Boston Common, New 
York Central Park, Mount Auburn and Greenwood Ceme- 
teries. Then, too, inspecting our orchards, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, we see why as a people we have reason to press 
forward in this noble calling. Those following it are certain 
to advance in science and art. Not only this but all living 
in the midst of such works, are improved. This fact, we know, 
is too seldom appreciated. If flowers in the ball-room are 


often considered a luxury, they are in the garden, as a rule, 
regarded a delight. Precisely so with paintings and sculp- 


tures ; if used by some to pamper pride and criminal passion, 
by others they become real possessions of the soul. What 
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one eats, or drinks, or wears, so long as it is a necessity to 
support life, is no more his property than the air he breathes. 
The latter is as essential as the former, but we never speak of 
a man’s wealth of air, neither ought we, of his wealth of nec- 
essary food. But whatever ministers to his intellectual and 
esthetic enjoyment, becomes a part of himself, and is not 
wasted by the using, yet is continually lifting the soul into 
higher conditions. No doubt here is the strongest possible 
reason why we should beautify home, garden, walk, and farm. 
By thus doing, we are not only laboring to live, but to live 
well. A distinguished writer has divided the human race 
into “ men who have gardens, libraries, and works of art, and 
those who have not; the former will include all noble per- 
sons, except a few who make the world their garden, or mu- 
seum, while the people who have not, or do not care for gar- 
dens, or libraries, but for nothing but money or luxuries, will 
include nothing but ignoble persons.”’ 

It is nd new thing to be specially interested in plant-life. 
Gardening is one of the ancient arts. The Sacred Word 
refers to the garden of Eden, and to Adam and Noah as 
workers in the soil. Moses represents gardens “ as located 
by the river-side, having cedars by the waters, and the whole 


land watered by the foot as a garden of herbs.” Hebrew 
writers speak of Assyrian gardens bordering rivers. Diodorus 
and Strabo describe the hanging gardens of Babylon and Nin- 
eveh. Homer sings of the gardens of Alcinous, adorned with 
trees and vines, full of flowers and fruit at the same time. 
Pausanius mentions that Academus gave a lot of ground to 
the city of Athens to be ornamented with trees and flowers 
for the good of the public; at length, in the midst of these 
works, Plato’s Academy was established. Aristotle taught 
his disciples philosophy while walking in a garden. Pliny, 
the younger, describes his Lauritian Villa, being his winter 
home, and his Tuscan, serving as his summer residence, as 


surrounded by beautiful lands bordered with rose-bushes, 
hedged with box cut into the shape of various animals, planted 


with the fig, mulberry, olive, cypress, and planetree. Virgil 
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in his Bucolics and Georgics treats at length of horticulture 
as it was more than two thousand years ago. He describes 
most of the shade trees known to us. He speaks of the ivy, 


acanthus, poppy, marigold, and violet. He is in favor of 
grouping plants and trees, and adorning gardens with foun- 
tains and statuary. Charlemagne, in the eighth century, 
established gardens, prescribing by royal edict the plants 
which should be reared in them. Castle and convent gardens 
were numerous in the medieval ages. At the present day the 
Turk expresses his idea of public gardening in the shaded 
resorts little above Constantinople, on either side of the Bos- 
phorus, called the ‘* sweet waters of Europe and Asia.” But 
these will not compare favorably with hillsides and plains 
around the villas of sunny Italy. ‘These are supplied with 
flowers and plants fairer and sweeter than those that decked 
the head of Horace’s Lydia, or strewed the bier of Virgil’s 
Daphnis. The French have displayed no finer taste, per- 
chance, in works of art than that expressed in the gardens of 
St. Cloud, the Bois de Boulogne, and of the Champs Elysees, 
exhibiting the beauty of the curved line, and the romance of 
fable and allegory. 

In gardening, the English delight in the useful and beauti- 
ful. They place in contrast the finished plat and the un- 
trimmed thicket. They aim especially at congruity in group- 
ing and elegance in individual forms. Their buildings, hedges, 
‘rustic fences, orchards, and meadows, show.that they have 
become adepts in cultivating the land. Colonies have usually 
emulated, if not rivalled, their mother countries in works of 
art. Homer in poetry and Appelles in painting, and the » 
gardeners of Ephesus and Rhodes, were in advance of those of 
Athens and Corinth. Our country ought to surpass the lands 
of Europe in improvements. Iv the early history of our colo- 
nies different methods of tilling the land were introduced by 
English and French settlers; in the north the former held 
the sway, and ‘in the south, the latter. 

The geological structure of our country furnishes an untliin- 
ited field for every possible variety of horticulture. In nearly 
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every State we discover the condition of three zones — the 
lofty peaks with the dark firs, of the frigid; the wavy hills cov- 
ered with the maple, apple, and chestnut of the higher tem- 
perate; and the level savannas adorned with the willow, peach, 
and grape. Being of virgin soil, its plats and parks may be 
made to partake of any form which art and science can sug- 
gest. Is it not our duty to pay deference to beauty of shape 
as well as to utility ? If lands are properly laid out and taste- 
fully cultivated, is not their value enhanced so as more than 
to compensate for the extra labor and expense? Who does 
not like to see flower-beds in front of the vegetable garden, 
the stable hidden by the dwelling-house, the orchard, plowed 
fields, pastures, groves, and lines of trees, all neatly and 
properly adjusted ? Americans ought to cultivate their nat- 
ural fondness for the picturesque, the novel, and the antique. 
In improving our lands this can be fully accomplished and 
realized. Trees and ledges, grottoes and groves, the wild and 
tame, furnish the picturesque; various colors of leafage and 
petal, the mingling of wild and cultivated plants, the straight 
and curved paths, are constantly introducing the new ; artifi- 
cial walls in apparent dilapidation, broken colmuns, or dead 
trees covered with ivy, are sure reminders of the antique. It 
should be our ambition as a nation, if not to lead, at least to 
march in the van of civilization. We ought not to be satisfied 
by receiving, but we should be able to give back better things 
than have been bestowed upon us. If we would give glory 
and dignity to our country, let the lives of the truly heroic 
be commemorated in our hearts and in our works of art. 

As a traveller passes through the cities of Europe, he is struck 
by theart-works in almost every city to perpetuate the memories 
of their heroes and distinguished characters. Entering West- 
minster Abbey, or St. Peters, he is conscious at once that he 
is in a temple of fame as well as of religion. In the Palace 
of Versailles he realizes that the miles of pictures and statues 
are intended to immortalize the glory of France. Near Mu- 
nich he looks upon Rumshall, a doric portico resembling the 
Propylea of ancient Athens, whose niches are being filled 
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with statues. and busts and whose centre is occupied by the 
largest bronze statue in the world, all designed to give char- 
4 acter to the history of Bavaria. Such patronage is proper. 
: It cultivates love for true national beauty and greatness. So 

our country should pay honor to the names that throw spe- 

cial lustre upon her history, by embalming them in works of 

natural and cultivated art. No other, perhaps, can lead our 

nation forward so successfully as that which serves to grace 

home and country with works of taste and culture. Let art 

and science do their best work here in beautifying towns and 
cities, and in the years to come our land will not be shorn 
altogether of its woods, but forests will be preserved in cer- 
tain localities for the health of the nation, parks will be mul- 
tiplied and improved, our commons and public grounds will 
be adorned with plants and trees, marbles and fountains, 
commemorating the deeds of Washington, Franklin, and the 
hosts of noble and cultured souls that wrought so faithfully 
for the good of their country and the world. If this work 
apparently moves slow, it is because of its greatness and real 
worth to humanity. The Madonna di San Sisto at Dresden 
is not the result of a day’s thought and toil. That is the out- 
come of untiring study and labor of many years. Raphael 
was able to produce that peerless picture only after having 
examined the beauties and expressions of almost countless 
faces and forms. That is a painting to live, because it embod- 
ies so much of mind and heart. Viewing it for the first time, 
it is admired; and examining it for the ten thousandth time, 
it develops new beauties and attractions. So let it be with all 
exalted work, and it will live to bless the ages to come. 


























ARTICLE XXI. 






The Gospel for all the World. 










: THE Gospel is for all the world, and is to be preached ‘ to 
: every creature,” because all men need it. It is a rule of 
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righteousness, in following which all men may make the most 
of themselves, and do the most for others of their race. The 
wrongs and abominations of mankind abound because of their 
failure to apprehend and obey it. It is the Golden Rule 
demonstrated ; the practical working of the commandment, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” If the world 
does not need this blessing most of all things else, we greatly 
misunderstand its past history and its present condition. 
Then, all men can understand the Gospel. It commends 
itself to their reason. Its religion is in accord with the com- 
mon sense of mankind. The objection to much of the theol- 
ogy called Christian in the past and present is, that it is not 
of this character. It will not bear the test of fair reasoning. 
It talks of mystery when it is asked to explain an absurdity, 
and does not seem to see that what is justice, and mercy, and 
love, with men, is the same carried out to infinity in God the 
Father. Intelligent and educated Pagans coming in contact 
with our Christian missionaries, often propose questions to 
them which evince the weakness of a theology calling itself 
Christian, and which is not based on the primitive Gospel. 
The Pagan asks, “* How can your Christianity vindicate the 
goodness of God, when it teaches that He created souls, 
knowing beforehand that they would be doomed to an endless 
hell? Supposing that some of your own friends go to hell, 
and you to heaven, could you know of it without grief? and 
if you could not, how could heaven be a state of enjoyment to 
you? Supposing of husband and wife, one goes to heaven, 
and one to hell, would not the one in heaven grieve because 
of this separation ? and if so, what would such a heaven be to 
the bereaved one?” These are actual questions put to 
Christian missionaries, who, after fruitless attempts to vindi- 
cate the Divine Goodness in answering them, are obliged to 
end with the acknowledgment, “ We cannot exactly tell; we do 
not know ;” only to hear their replies and their teaching thus 
contemptuously summed up: “ You do not know! you do 
not know! You always come to this, and stop. What is your 
sacred Book good for, if it does not make these things plainer?” 
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The Christian Gospel involves no such doctrines as are 
here taught by the Christian missionary. It can answer all 
such queries of learned Paganism, and answer them too so as 
to command the attention and favorable consideration of the 
one who proposes them. It is such a Gospel as this that Pa- 
ganism needs everywhere, and such as we believe it will one 
day hear and faithfully accept. For nothing short of it can 
vindicate the ways of God to His children, and bring them to 
love and live for one another. 

The command of Christ to the apostles, to “ preach the 
Gospel to every creature,” is a call upon all churches for 
missionary effort. Because the destiny of Christ’s kingdom 
is that of universal dominion. The prophecy in Daniel is 
explicit, as the Lord’s Messiah is predicted. ‘* And there 
was given unto him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that 
all people, nations and languages should serve him, his do- 
minion is an everlasting dominion which shall not pass away, 
and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed. The 
kingdom, and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom 
under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High, whose kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and all dominions shall serve him.” ! 

Work has already been done, showing what yet this Christ- 
power may effect. The brightness of the Gospel day is to 
have increase. Human society is to be permeated with the 
principles and truths of Christianity. Into social, civil and 
national life Christ shall be received’ as lawgiver and king. 
All that filled the prophet’s eye is to be realized, when to his 
enraptured vision earth was seen “ filled with the knowledge 
of the glory of God, as the waters cover the sea.” ? And that 
‘which really represents Christ and his work here is to be the 
instrumentality by which this glorious result shall be reached. 
Christ having already come in his kingdom, is here to remain, 
and will continue in and with his Church, until “the king- 
doms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and he shall reign forever and ever.” * 

1 Daniel vii. 14, 27. 2 Isaiah xi. 9. 8 Rev.-xi. 15. 
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‘This true Church looks forward, not backward. It means 
effort, strife, accomplishment, victory. A church that thinks 
otherwise, that takes a hopeless and gloomy view of the great 
field of Christian action — that deems the world growing 
worse, and sin and wrong too formidable to be overcome, is 
not fit for this grand crusade into which Christianity sum- 
mons us all. To win victories for Christ, the heart must be 
hopeful.. It is said that Admiral Dupont was once explain- 
ing to Admiral Farragut the reasons why he failed to enter 
‘Charleston harbor with his fleet of iron clads. He gave this, 
and that, and the other reason. Farragut remained silent 
until he was through, and then said, ‘* Ah! Dupont, there 
was one reason more.”*” ‘ What is that?” ‘ You did not 
believe you could do it.”” A church disbelieving in the world’s 
conversion, will fail to accomplish it. That which kept Liv- 
ingstone undaunted, and bore him on through numberless 
perils, until he died kneeling with his hands clasped in prayer, 
was the thought, “ Africa for Christ ! ” 

And this grand conviction has been at work in every age of 
the Church’s history. You witness it in the first apostles. 
All of them were living and active missionaries. Paul was. 
“¢ All for Christ,” was his conviction. He asked service, not 
payment; battle, not victory. How his living power has 
come down to us through the ages! For three centuries after 
him the Church had this missionary enthusiasm. They sent 
out their heralds to the uttermost parts of the earth then 
known to them. Ulphilas in the Fourth century carried the 
Gospel to the Goths: St. Columba, in the Sixth, to Ionia ; 
and Columbanus to the Swiss Lakes. In the Seventh cen- 
tury, Gregory sent ‘St. Augustine to become the first arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; and when England had accepted 
Christianity, she sent Willibrod, in the Eighth century, to 
Northern Germany, and St. Boniface to the Thuringian wilds. 
The Scandinavian Vikings who had “become the scourge of 
nations and the scourge of every sea,” in the Eleventh century, 
were won by Olaf to the faith of Christ, and the preliminary 


work of the’ missionary apostolate in Europe was effected.* 
4 ‘Saintly Workers,’ by Canon Farrar. 
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In the Thirteenth and Sixteenth centuries, Raymond Lulli 
and Francis Xavier gave evidence of a missionary enthusiasm 
equal to any the Christian Church has known. Their Catholi- 
cism was broader than that of any sect. They lived, wrought, 
suffered, and died for Christ and for Humanity. 

In other days, and by other agencies, the work went on. 
The missionary spirit entered and filled other souls, and all 
sects were moved more or less by it to action. The Moravian 
missionaries in Greenland went with zeal into the work. 
Elliot and Branierd, apostles to the American Indians, and 
Henry Martin in the far East; Judson, Heber, Culton and 
Marsden, all have made luminous the pages of Christian mis- 
sionary history. John Williams, the intrepid and indomita- 
ble, murdered among the heathen of Erromango, Bishop 
Makenzie, dying amid the malarious swamps of Zambesi, and 
David Livingston, the great African pioneer of this generation, 
and the great foe of the slave trade, breathing his last in his 
hut at Ulala, and leaving in his journal the Christian appea' , 
*¢ Who will help to heal this opeu sore of the world?” These 
are records coming down to our time, challenging attention, 
and stirring us to a new sense of Christian responsibility. 

_ We have spoken of the workers now departed, but whose 

works still follow them, and are fresh inducements to new 
efforts in the great field of missions. And _ this field has been 
widening out beyond all former bounds. On various shores 
we find the standard of the cross upreared. The Christian 
faith, enthusiasm, self-denial, industry, statesmanship in 
planning, and liberality in supporting all embodied in this- 
one interest recognized under this one head, Foreign Missions, 
is worthy the profoundest attention and study of every one 
professing the least degree of heart interest in those burning 
words of the model prayer, “ Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” . 

Scarcely a week passes in which events are not announced 
in the newspapers and missionary periodicals which mark 
another station in the march of the Gospel. It would be well 
if all the churches gave more attention and thought to this 
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significant fact. For example, the Missionary Herald explains 
the changes that have been wrought in India since the first 
missionaries went there, remarking, 


“The devoted missionary, Henry Martin, once said, that if 
he ever saw a Hindoo converted, it would be like seeing a 
dead man rise from the grave. Had he lived till this time he 
might have seen 500,000 such converts. Fifty years ago, a 
society of the most influential gentlemen was formed in Cal- 
cutta, to advocate the practice of burning widows on the 
funeral pile of their husbands, and they even established a 
paper to advocate this horrible custom. Now there is no 
burning of widows, no hook swinging, and the sick, the aged, 
and little children are no longer pushed into the Ganges. 
The religion of Christ, by its missionaries, has wrought these 
and other changes.” 


From Fiji the English governor of the Island writes of its 
inhabitants : 


‘“*Qut of a population of about 120,000, 102,000 are now 
regular worshippers in the churches, which number 800, all 
well built and completed. In every family there is morning 
and evening worship. Over 12,000 children are in attend- 
ance in the 1,534 Christian day schools. The heathenism 
which still exists in the mountain districts, surrounded as it 
is on all sides by a Christian population ‘on the coast, is rap- 
idly dying out.” 


Facts like these are certainly an inducement to wakeful- 
ness on the part of professed friends of the Christian cause. 
There are those, however, in all Christian communities and 
congregations who are exceedingly given to drowsiness on 
this subject. We have quite too large a number of them in 
our own congregations. They do not see the utility of this 
foreign mission work. As one of our own thoughtful minis- 
ters not long ago wrote : 


‘“* A good deal of cheap ridicule has been heaped on heathen 
missions ; and it has grown to be a species of cant to deride 
the zeal of those who pass by pagans at their own doors to 
waste sympathy and ,money ‘on “the contented ignorance of 


far-away barbarians.” § 
5 Rev. I. M. Atwood. 
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But this indifference is unworthy of a mind capable of hear- 
ing and heeding the direction of our Lord, “Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

And this brings us to speak more directly in reference to 
the missionary enterprise, in this widest view of it, as con- 
nected with our own Church. We cannot evade the force, 
any more than we can the meaning of these words of the 
Master. We surely understand that the Gospel is for the 
spiritual blessing of every member of the human family. 
This is our Christian Universalism which we aver to the 
world, which we desire should be preached, and understood, 


and accepted by all men everywhere. We have no disposi- 
tion to keep this truth of its universality in the background, 
while other statements of Christian truth are insisted on. It 


is to us one of the fundamentals; and one reason why we 
esteem our denominational Name more highly than any other 
Cwhile Christian sects exist), is, that the name so completely 


comprehends and affirms the regenerating power of Divine 


truth and love with every soul of mankind. 

To the work of Home Missions our Church is giving a more 
direct attention that at any time in the past. In most of our 
States, where we have any considerable representation, a State 
Missionary is actively at work ; and as the claims of this en- 
terprise are fairly and earnestly set before our people, the 
reasonableness and significance of them are the more clearly 
seen and readily responded to. And we are satisfied that the 
more the need of this work is felt, the clearer will become 
the perception of the grand aareng of that call of the Mas- 
ter, ‘“* Go, teach all nations.” 

We are glad that our churches and denominational iia 
are giving heed to this call, and are beginning to discuss its 
bearings on our true church life and prosperity. We have 
noted a plea in one of our Western journals in favor of Home 
Missions, setting forth their claims to the exclusion, however, 
of an equal anxiety in behalf of the mission work abroad. 
The plea runs thus: Every one knows that there are millions 
of persons in this country who have never heard a sermon 
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setting forth our faith; that this faith is to a great extent 
despised and condemned; that iniquity of every description 
abounds among the masses all over the land; that the, com- 
ing years are fraught with momentous issues, and the whole 
fabric of our modern civilization is to be tested and tried, 
whether it be “a permanent reality or a dissolving view.” 
Shall all this evil be left behind, that foreign missions may 
be benefitted by the preaching of our faith? Our home mis- 
sionary movements do not thrive to any such extent that we 
can look abroad for further glory. We have hardly an enter- 
prise that is not cramped for means. Will not our Church 
be false to its trust, if, unheeding the Macedonian ery for help 


that comes up from our own land, it turns its energies into 
some savage quarter of the globe ? 


To all of which it may, we think, be very trutifully replied: 
According to our actual means and opportunities, so should. 
be our endeavors. We are not called upon to work impossi- 
bilities, but just to heed the call of the Master upon all Chris- 
tian ministers and churches in the light of the Universalism 
which it involves. It signifies that we accept the meaning, 
and work accordingly. We do not advocate in any sense the 
neglecting of one duty to attend to another; nor do we see 
that our work in foreign missions can be largely entered into 
until we -have made our churches stronger in faith, in conse- 
craticn, in material means, and in the advancement of. the 
Christian cause, than it is now. But we can do something 
in this direction, as other sects have done, and more and more 
as we become used to the missionary enterprise, and are fired 
with missionary enthusiasm, as have been all Christians who 
have realized most. deeply the spiritual wants of this great, 
needy, unbelieviug, and sinful world. 

That our cause at home will suffer because of our duties 
done abroad, we have no reason for believing. Ask any of 
the sects,— we mean the wise and devoted among them,— if 
they have really felt that because of their support of the 
Christian cause in foreign lands, their churches at home have 
grown weak, and the missionary work here has fallen off? 
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Do we not know what their reply would be? ‘ The more we 
have given abroad, the greater has been our real gain at home, 
in character, and in inspiration to new endeavor. We have 
felt that our church has gained a higher plane of observation 
and effort, and insured to itself a higher representation hon- 
orable to the Christian name.” Even so would it be with us. 
It would do our faithful believers at home good to know what 
was going on abroad as the result of their Christian prayer 
and faithfulness. No, this is poor reasoning, the more we do 
for Christ the weaker we become! It is just the other way. 

And as to this supposition that so long as there is so much 
Christian work to be done in our own land, it is unadvisable 
to interest our churches in missionary work in other lands, 
do we not see that it might be urged in the future at any 
time just as well as now? When will the day come when we 
shall find this Christian work with the masses so well done at 
home, that we may then begin to turn our attention to the 
field inviting our labors for the darkened ones on foreign 
shores? Other churches have many unoccupied home-fields, 
and must be conscious of this great call at home for urgent 
and continued exertion. But we should not think them wise, 
because of this to advocate the withdrawing of all Chistian 
‘missions from the heathen. If this argument, therefore, does 
not apply to other churches as a reason for not heeding the 
call of Christ to his apostles in behalf of “all nations,”’ we 
see no reason why it should be urged by us. Are we not also 
of Christ’s Church, and under this same heavenly command ? 
There is, we think, but one answer to this question. 

There is no limit to the call; there is no limit to the work 
it involves, where men can evince by their works that they 
love their neighbors as themselves. There is a good state- 
ment of this thonght in an account of Rev. Dr. T. E. Skinner, 
of Georgia, and a wealthy layman opposed to foreign missions. 
To the solicitations of the Doctor for aid in this work, he was 
promptly repulsed with the reply, “1 do not believe in for- 
eign missions. I will not give anything except to home mis- 
sions. I want what I give to benefit my neighbors.” ‘ Just 
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so,” said Dr. Skinner, “now please tell me who are your 
neighbors?” “ Why, those around me,” replied the brother. 
‘¢Do you mean those whose land joins yours ?”’ inquired the 
Doctor. “Yes.” “ Well,” said Dr. S., “how much land do 
you own?” ** About five hundred acres,” was the answer. 
“ How far down do you own?” ‘ Why, I never thought of 
that before, but I suppose I own half-way through.” ‘ Ex- 
actly,” said Dr. S., “ I suppose you do, and I want this money 
for the Chinese — the men whose land joins yours on the bot- 
tom.” The hardened brother had never thought of that, and 
gave a good sum for foreign missions. 

Dr. Edward Beecher, in his excellent work on ‘“* The Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of Retribution,” speaking of the churches of 
Third Century, most of whose members were believers in the 
final restoration of all souls, affirms that they were the most 
zealous and devoted Christians of that age in personal piety 
and active missionary labors. They sent out the Gospel to 
the remotest parts of the earth. Are we worthy to be their 
representatives in the acceptance and promulgation of our 
holy faith? The evidence we may give that we are, is, the 
earnestness with which we look into this great subject of the 
Christian missionary enterprise, and the enlightened zeal 
with which we espouse and seek to promote it. 

Taking up our yearly Church Register, we find noted therein 
one missionary at work abroad (Mrs. Soule in Scotland). in 
a humble way to be sure, but making such a report of her 
work as must commend itself to all the friends of our cause 
who give ear to the accounts of her doings which reach us 
from time to time through our Church journals. She is an 
honor to us, and deserves the united heart sympathy and aid 
of all the faithful in our churches. God hasten the day when 
that which her work now indicates shall be going on in other 
lands, to the far greater honor of our own dear Church, and 
to the glory of its heavenly and triumphant Founder. 

We have said that the Gospel, as our Church recognizes it, 
is such as all heathendom — all of our race needs. Its “ glad 
tidings” embrace all that involves the highest good of man- 
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kind under the paternal government of God; the truth that 
he reigns in righteousness, and that under his administration 
sin and wrong cannot prosper, and will oring inevitable woe 
to those who would uphold them ; that righteousness is always 
safety, and its work peace; and that because righteousness 
predominates, it shall overcome evil, and bring all souls 
through its heavenly attractiveness to the obedience rendered 
by filial love. For such a Gospel heathendom is waiting, in 
its deplorable need. Whoever will read attentively the con- 
versations of Mr. Stanley, during ‘his late tour through “ the 
Dark Continent,” with one of the ablest chiefs of the African 
tribes, on the comparative claims of the Christian and heathen 
religions, will plainly see how reasonable and clear, in the 
very nature of things must have seemed our own holy faith, 
could its claims but reach the understandings and hearts of 
this chief and his numerous peoples. As we read these inter- 
views, the expressive words of the Hebrew Psalmist, “ Ethi- 
opia shall stretch out her hands to God,’ seemed invested 
with a new and most significant meaning. 

The distinguished German divine, Dr. Thedore Christleib, 
in his able little volume on “ Protestant Foreign Missions,” 
states certain facts which are in the highest degree encourag- 
ing to all Christians believing in the susceptibility of man even 
in his lowest estate, of spiritual improvement, and rejecting 
the old assertion of his utter depravity. He writes: 


‘‘' To-day the Portuguese can no longer maintain that the 
Hottentots are a race of apes, incapable of Christianization. 
You can no longer find written over church-doors in Cape 
Colony, ‘ Dogs and Hottentots not admitted,’ as at the time 
when Dr. Van der Kemp fought there for the rights of the 
downtrodden natives. To-day no one could be found to agree 
with the French governor of the island of Bourbon, who called 
out to the first missionary to Madagascar, ‘So you will make 
the Malagasy Christians ? Impossible! they are mere brutes, 
and have no more sense than irrational cattle ;’ since there 
are hundreds of Christian congregations established there, 
which have now, counting those only of the London Mission, 
386 ordained native pastors, 156 native evangelists, and 3,468 
native lay preachers and Bible-readers.”’ 
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The Evangelical Alliance, at its last meeting in New York, 
declared as the result of its experience in missionary work, 
“that no race is so spiritually dead that it cannot be quick- 
ened into new life by the ‘ glad tidings’; no language is so 
barbarous that the Bible cannot be translated into it; no in- 
dividual heathen so brutish that he cannot become a new 
creature in Christ Jesus.” In view of this affirmation, based, 
we have no doubt, on fact, what encouragement has the be- 
liever in Christian Universalism to work for the spiritual 
enlightenment of this great body of humanity, and how should 
he confront with it that shameful pretension that a burning 
zeal in the work of foreign missions is of doubtful utility! 

Dr. Hedge, in his very able work, entitled, “‘ Ways of the 
Spirit,” makes this statement respecting Liberal Christianity, 
as viewed from his (Unitarian) stand-point : 


“ Whatever its theological merits, Liberal Christianity is 
not ecclesiastically a good working faith. It dwells too much 
in inquiry, is too ‘ sicklied v’er with the pale cast of thought,’ 
to succeed in sectarian enterprises of great pith and moment.” 


We cannot possibly consider this characteristic of a religion 
called Christian, as a commendable one. It may be highly 
regarded by some scholars and thinkers, conservative believers 
in the slow, leavening process of truth, by those averse to any 
excess of the emotional, and opposed to organized, active 
efforts for evangelizing the masses. But whatever other term 
we may apply to such a religion, we may be very sure that it 
does not savor strongly of the New Testament kind. That 
signifies aggressiveness, zeal, a missionary force that goes out 
to propagate its kind, to turn men “from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God.” 

One other word. Let us understand just how this whole 
subject appeals to us as believers in the Gospel of God’s Uni- 
versal grace. It keeps all the time before us just what we 
are to live for, and just what we are todo. It takes us out 
of all indifference and dreaminess, all resting in time and 
change to effect this great work of the world’s regeneration. 
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It makes us a real part of this vital interest. it keeps directly 
before us the great end for which Christ came into the world, 
the great end to which his mission is tending, and to which 
we should be aiming every day of our earthly lives. No 
Christians have grander inspirations than we, none more 
lively hopes for ourselves and for humanity. Therefore 
should we be living and acting as children “of the day,” risen 
with Clifist, and seeking to have the world share the blessing 
and glory of this resurrection. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Materialistic Philosophy. 


In a former article we made some comments on the philosophy of 
mind advocated by the class of writers represented by Drs. Maudsley, 
Hammond and others ; and endeavored to show that the theory that 
mind has “no existence independent of the nervous system,” or in 
other words, that “ mind is the force developed by nervous action,” is 
not an udequate explanation of some of the strange mental phenomena 
exhibited by somnambulism, clairvoyance, and perhaps spiritualism so 
called. We fully appreciate the valuable service which these men, as 
physicians, have rendered to Humanity in their treatment of the man- 
ifold diseases resulting from nervous derangement ; such as Hysteria, 
Catalepsy, Epilepsy, Insanity, &c. But when they abandon the 
physical, and attempt the role of intellectual and spiritual philoso- 
phy, and in an ex cathedra style, announce that spirit and matter are 
one substance, that mind is simply a product of nervous action, we 
are inclined to dispute their authority to decide in such case. 

At any rate nothing is more certain than the fact that their attempted 
explanations do not cover the whole ground of inquiry. They may 
be very satisfactory in respect to the causes and cure of the bodily 
disease, but they utterly fail to throw any light upon the mental phe- 
nomena accompanying the disease. 

It may be very easy for the physician or surgeon to say in a given 
case, that this or that set of nerves is deranged, and is the cause of 
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certain physical manifestations, because the ordinary reader knows 
nothing about the matter, and cannot, therefore, criticise the statement. 
No one, in fact, can question its correctness but the physiologist or 
specialist. But when, abandoning the professional chair, they enter 
into the realm of mind, they must not expect that their bare assertions 
are to pass unchallenged. Here they will meet with men who are as 
diligent in investigation, and as capable of judging as themselves, 
though they may not be as skilful in the use of the dissecting knife ; and 
they see that there is another side to this subject, wonderful phenom- 
ena of thought and sight which the material philosophy wholly ignores, 
and of which it furnishes no explanation at all. 

In the previous article mentioned above, we think it was clearly 
shown, in the two cases cited, that it is idle to attempt to dispose of 
such strange mind phenomena by the oracular phrase, “ nervous 
derangement,” or any other phrase or doctrine of the material- 
istic philosophy. We have here mental problems too vast in their 
reach, to be shut up to the realm of matter and molecular movements 
for their answer. The scalpel may discover the disease of the nerves, 
and “bromide of potassium” may cure it, but neither of these can 
show that nervous force is ever transmuted into thought. 

But we must pass from this to another phase of the question, which 
it is the object of this present writing to set forth for the considera- 
tion of those who assert that there is no such thing as mind, or soul, 
as defined by the theologian and the spiritualist. 

Before, however, introducing the remarkable statement which is to 
follow, we wish to say a word of its author. 

Johann Heinrich Zschokke was one of the most eminent German 
-authors of the last and present century. He was born in 1771, and 
died in 1848. He was educated at the university of Frankfort, and 
opened a school at Reichenau, where the governing authorities were 
so much pleased with his establishment that they presented him with 
the citizenship of the Canton; in return for which he wrote a “ His- 
tory of the Grisons,” published in Zurich in 1798. He was afterward 
employed as commissioner to settle the affairs of Unterwalden, Uri, 
Schwyz, and Zug, which he accomplished to the entire satisfaction of 
the people, who regarded him as a public benefactor. After this he 
was appointed Inspector of Woods and Mines. As an author his 
works were very numerous, and very popular, “always characterized 
by sound information, good sense, and a vigorous and effective elo- 
quence.” Among them were a “ History of the Forest Cantons,” 
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“ History of Bavaria,” and a “ Popular History of Switzerland,” and 
numerous novels and tales. Besides these there were volumes of 
Sermons and religious works. Years ago we possessed two volumes 
of his discourses, from which we made liberal extracts for the old 
“ Trumpet,” teaching Universalism in the clearest and strongest terms. 
His “ Hours of Devotion ” went through forty editions. His “ Medi- 
tations on Death,” re-published here by Ticknor & Fields,” was the 
favorite pocket volume of -Prince Albert, which he took with him on 
all his journeys, and which, for this reason, Queen Victoria, after his 
death, caused to be translated into English for the comfort of the sick 
and dying. 

These details we give that the reader may see the kind of person 
Zschokke was, and in what esteem he was held by his contemporaries. 
A man of a well balanced mind, of liberal education, of excellent 
judgment, remarkable alike for his literary ability and learning, and 
for his thorough business habits ; and withal of sound bodily health 
— this is the sort of person who makes the following statement in a 
Note to one of his stories entitled, “Illumination, or the Sleep- 
Walker,” which we find in a collection of his Tales translated by 
Parke Godwin, and published in 1845 by the old firm of Wiley & 
Putnam, New York. In his Autobiography Zschokke speaks of this 
experience “as a singular case of inward sight which has ever been 
enigmatical to me ” : 


“T am almost afraid to speak of this, not because I am afraid to be 
thought superstitious, but lest I should strengthen such feelings in 
others. And yet it may be an addition to our stock of soul experi- 
ences, and therefore I will confess. It is well known that the judg- 
ment we not seldom form at the first glance of persons hitherto un- 
known, is more correct than that which is the result of longer ac- 
quaintance. The first impression that through some instinct of the 
soul attracts or repels us with strangers, is afterward weakened or 
destroyed by custom or by different appearances. We speak in such 
cases of sympathies or antipathies, and perceive these effects frequently 
among children, to whom experience in human character is wholly 
wanting. Others are incredulous on this point, and have recourse to 
physiognomy. Now for my own case. 

“It has happened to me. sometimes, on my first meeting with 
strangers, as I listened silently to their discourse, that their former 
life, with many trifling circumstances therewith connected, or fre- 
quently some particular scene in that lite, has passed quite involunta- 
rily, and as it were dream-like, yet perfectly distinct before me. Dur- 
ing this time I usually feel so entirely absorbed in the contemplation 
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of the stranger-life, that at last I no longer see clearly the face of the 
unknown wherein I undesignedly read, nor distinctly hear the voices 
of the speakers, which before served me in some measure as a com- 
mentary to the text of their features. Fora long time I held such 
visions as delusions of the fancy, and the more so as they shdwed me 
even the dress and motions of the actors, rooms, furniture, and other 
accessories. 

“ By way of jest I once, in a familiar, family circle at Kirchberg, 
related the secret history of a seamstress who had just left the room 
and the house. I had never seen her before in my life ; people were 
astonished and laughed, but were not to be persuaded that I did not 
previously know the relations of which I spoke, for what I had uttered 
was the literal truth; I. on my part, was no less astonished that my 
dream pictures were confirmed by the reality. I became more atten- 
tive to the subject, and when propriety admitted it, I would relate to 
those, whose life thus passed before me, the subject of my vision, that 
I might thereby obtain confirmation or refutation of it. It was inva- 
riably ratified, not without consternation on their part. I myself had ~ 
less confidence than any one in this mental juggling. So often as I 
revealed my visionary gifts to any new person, I regularly expected 
to hear the answer: ‘It was not so.’ I felt a secret shudder when 
my auditors replied that it was true, or when their astonishment be- 
trayed my accuracy before they spoke. Instead of many I will men- 
tion one example, which pre-eminently astounded me. 

“One fair day, in the city of Waldsbut, I entered an inn (the Vine), 
in company with two young student-foresters ; we were tired with 
rambling through the woods. We supped with a numerous society at 
the table-d’hote, where the guests were'making very merry with the 
peculiarities and eccentricities of the Swiss, with Mesmer’s mag- 
netism, Lavater’s physiognomy, etc., etc. One of my companions, 
whose national pride was wounded by their mockery, begged me to 
make some reply, particularly to a handsome young man who sat op- 
posite us, and who had allowed himself extraordinary license. This 
man’s former life was at that moment presented to my mind. I 
turned to him and asked whether he would answer me candidly if I 
related to him some of the most secret passages of his life, I knowing 
as little of him personally as he did of me. That would be going a 
little further, I thought, than Lavater did with his physiognomy. 
He promised, if I were correct in my information, to admit it frankly. 
I then related what my vision had shown me, and the whole company 
were made acquainted with the private history of the young mer- 
chant; his school years, his youthful errors, and lastly with a fault 
committed in reference to the strong-box of his principal. I described 
to him the uninhabited room with whitened walls, where, to the right 
of the brown door, on a table, stood a black money-box, etc., etc. 

“A dead silence prevailed during the whole narration, which I 
alone occasionally interrupted by inquiring whether I spoke the truth. 
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The startled young man confirmed every particular, and even, what I 
had scarcely expected, the last mentioned. Touched by his candor, I 
shook hands with him over the table and said no more. He asked 
my name, which I gave him, and we remained talking together till 


past midnight. He is probably still living ! 


“T can well explain to myself how a person of lively imagination 
may form, as in a romance, a correct picture of the actions and pas- 
sions of another person, of a certain character, under certain circum- 


stances. But whence came those trifling accessories which in no wise 


concerned me, and in relation to people for the most part indifferent 


to me, with whom I neither had, nor desired to have, any connection ?' 
Or, was the whole matter a constantly recurring accident? Or, had 
my auditor, perhaps, when I related the particulars of his former life, 
very different views to give ot the whole. although in his first sur- 


prise, and misled by some resemblances, he had mistaken them for 


the same? And yet, impelled by this very doubt I had several times 
given myselt trouble to speak of the most insignificant things which 
my waking dream had revealed to me. 

“T shall not say another word on this singular gift of vision, of 


which I cannot say it was ever of the slightest service ; it manifested 
itself rarely, quite independently of my will, and several times in ref- 


erence to persons whom I cared little to look through. Neither am 
I the only person in possession of this power. On an excursion I 


once made with two of my sons, I met with an old Tyrolese who car- 
ried oranges and lemons about the country, in a house of public enter- 


tainment in Lower Hawenstein, one of the passes of the Jura. He 
fixed his eyes on me for some time, then mingled in the conversation, 


and said that he knew me, although he knew me not, and went on to 
relate what I had done and striven to do in former times, to the con- 


sternation of the country people present, and the great admiration of 
my children, who were diverted to find another person gifted like 
their father. How the old lemon merchant came by his knowledge 


he would explain neither to me or to himself; he seemed, neverthe- 
less, to value himselt somewhat upon his mysterious wisdom.” 


And now what will the materialist do with such a fact as this ? 
There is no pretence here of diseased nerves. The man is in perfect 


health, his nervous system free from all disturbance, his mind per- 


tectly balanced, and his entire physical organization in complete work- 
ing order. But suddenly, without any action of the will, without any 
warning or knowledge of the how or whence of its coming, is devel- 


oped within him this extraordinary gift of mental sight. And it is 


1 ‘+ What demon inspires you? Must I again believe in possession? ’ exclaimed 
the spiritual Johann von Riga, when in the first hour of our acquaintance, I related 
his past life to him, with the avowed object of learning whether or no I deceived my- 
self. We speculated long on the enigma, but even his penetration could not solve it.’” 
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an important factor of this gift, that it is not sight of what is actually 
passing or being done at a distance, beyond the reach of the bodily 
eye at the time of seeing ; but of something done long ago in the past, 
and finished, and no longer an action or an event, but an abstraction, 
an idea, a picture of it painted on the mind “in the twinkling of an 
eye.” 

Now will those who assert that the mind has no existence indepen- 


dent of nervous force, pretend that any set of nerves, or all the nerves 


combined, are capable of such action as this? Will they tell us how 
the nervous force of one man’s body can go back years into the past, 
and see the actions of another man, wholly unknown, see the history 


of his life as clearly and distinctly as the physical eye sees the several 


kingdoms on a map of Europe, or the pictures on the parlor wall ? 
And it will not help the matter to insist that the man was suffering 
from “nervous derangement,” whether he knew it or not; for in that 
case it only provokes the question of the previous article, Why 


should diseased brain be more gifted in this respect than sound and 
healthy brain? Nerves are simply matter, and nothing else; and 
what is that miraculous agency of Disease, by virtue of which it en- 
dows sick matter with a vision wholly independent of the bodily 
organ, a privilege which, according to this theory, healthy matter 
never attains to ? 

But, as we remarked, there zs no disease in this case. Zschokke 


himself certainly has a right to speak on this point, and he attempts 
no explanation of the phenomenon from this point of view. We have 
here, therefore, a case over which the physiologist and surgeon cannot 
claim exclusive control, and where Materialism is wholly at fault in 
its attempt to solve the perplexing intellectual problem involved. 
We have something here beside matter to deal with, a substantive 
entity which, under certain conditions, declares its independence of 
the body and its nerves, and says truly to the eye, “I have no need 
of thee.” We may not be able to say how the mind thus sees into 


the past, but it is not the “how” we are dealing with, but the fact ; 
and it is safe to say that it is ¢mpossible for mere matter, the nerve, 
the eye, delicately and wonderfully as it is organized, to see what no 


longer exists as an object of sight, but is an idea only, a thought, a 


mental picture —as a theft, a murder, or a deed of charity done 
twenty years ago by one whom we never saw nor heard of before. 
So much, it seems to us, any man of ordinary common sense, without 
any claims to philosophy or science, has a right to affirm; and it is 
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for the materialist to show that it has no foundation in fact before he 


‘assumes that “mind is only a force generated by nervous action.” 


But we proceed to another illustration of the point in review, pref- 


-acing it, as before, with a few words of introduction. All our readers 


have of course heard of Swedenborg, the founder of the New Jerusa- 
lem Church, so named. We are nota believer in Swedenborgianism 
as a system of theology and Biblical Interpretation ; nor in Sweden- 


borg as specially sent of God to inaugurate a new dispensation ; nor 
in his claims to familiar intercourse with angels and departed spirits ; 


while at the same time we have entire faith in the sincerity and hon- 
esty of his own belief in this respect. It is not this part of his history 
that we are concerned with, but only with a single fact in his experi- 
ence, selected from several of a similar character, which corresponds 
in some respects with that of Zschokke, and emphasizes the state- 
ment that mind is not a product of nervous excitation, having no sub- 
stantive being separate from the nerves; but something wholly inde- 
pendent of these for its existence, and performing: its functions, at 
times, without their aid. 

Whatever may be said of Swedenborg’s religious claims, he was a 
man of wonderful intellectual powers, of wide and varied learning, 
and generous scientific attainments. It is unfortunate that his repu- 
tation as a Revelator, or perhaps more exactly as a Mystic, has so 
largely overshadowed his practical talents and knowledge, his remark- 
able acquirements in science and the mechanic arts, and his profound 
investigations of physical laws and forces, that the world of to-day 
knows next to nothing of his voluminous and able works on natural 
science, and the high regard in which he was held by the learned 
men of his own day, as well as by those high in authority, who placed 
him in some of the must important and responsible offices of State. 
He was much admired by the famous Charles XII. of Sweden, to 
whom he rendered great service in the siege of Frederickshall, his 
knowledge of mechanics enabling him to contrive machines for trans- 
porting over the mountains a small fleet of war vessels. He was 
honored by the nobility, and by the students of natural philosophy in 
his own country, and wherever he went abroad. The celebrated 
Count Hopken says of him, “I do not recollect to have ever known 
any man of more uniformly virtuous character than Swedenborg. 
He was a true philosopher and lived like one. He was gifted with a 
most happy genius, and a fitness for every science, which made him 
shine in all those he embraced. He was without contradiction the 
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most learned man in my country, . . . . an able and profound 
mathematician, an excellent mechanic, perfectly conversant with min- 


eralogy, having a long time been assessor in the mineral college, and 


as a student of anatomy he made singular discoveries. He possessed 
a sound judgment upon all occasions; he saw everything clearly, and 
expressed himself well on every subject. The most solid memorials 
on matters of finance at the Diet of 1761 were presented by him.” 

This is all our space will allow, and the reader will see that all this — 
relates to Swedenborg solely as a man of learning, science, and sound, — 
practical judgment. In regard to the statement given below, it is 
enough to say that it is taken from a letter written by the renowned 
Prof. Kant, the German philosopher, and author of the “Critique of 
Pure Reason.” The letter was a reply to a request of a distinguished 
lady. Charlotte de Knoblock, afterwards widow of Lieutenant General 
de Klingsporn, who had asked his opinion concerning Swedenborg. 
“In order,” he says, “gracious lady, to give you two proofs, of which 
the present existing public is a witness, and the person who related 
them to me had the opportunity of investigating them at the very 
place where they occurred, I will relate to you the two following 
occurrences.” We give only one of them, as follows : 


“ But the following occurrence appears to me to have the greatest 
weight of proof, and to set the assertion respecting Swedenborg’s 
extraordinary gift out of all possibility of doubt. In the year 1756, 
when M. de Swedenborg, towards the end of September, on Saturday, 
at 4 o’clock P.M., arrived at Gottenburg from England, Mr. William 
Castel invited him to his house, together with a party of fifteen per- 
sons. About six o’clock, M. de Swedenborg went out, and after a 
short interval, returned to the company quite pale and alarmed. He 
said that a dangerous fire had just broken out in Stockholm, at the 
Sudermalm, (Gottenberg is about fifty miles? from Stockholm,) and 
that it was spreading very fast. He was restless, and went out often. 
He said that the house of one of his friends, whom he named, was 
already in ashes, and that his own was in danger. At eight o’clock, 
after he had been out again, he joyfully exclaimed, ‘Thank God! the 
fire is extinguished, the third door from my house.” This news occa- 
sioned great commotion through the whole city, and particularly 
amongst the company in which he was. It was announced to the 
governor the same evening. On the Sunday morning, Swedenborg 
was sent for by the governor, who questioned him concerning the 
disaster. Swedenborg described the fire precisely, how it had begun, 
in what manner it had ceased, and how long it had continued. On 
the same day the news was spread through the city, and as the gov- 


2 Nearly three hundred English miles. 
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ernor had thought it worthy of attention, the consternation was con- 
siderably increased ; because many were in trouble on account of 
their friends and property, which might have been involved in the 
disaster. On the Monday evening a messenger arrived at Gotten- 
berg, who was dispatched during the time of the fire. In the letters 
brought by him, the fire was described precisely in the manner stated 
by Swedenborg. On the Tuesday morning the royal courier arrived 
at the governor’s with the melancholy intelligence of the fire, of the 
loss which it had occasioned, and of the houses which it had damaged 
and ruined, not in the least differing from that which Swedenborg 
had given immediately after it had ceased, for the fire was extinguished 
at eight o’clock. : 

“What can be brought forward against the authenticity of this oc- 
currence? My friend, who wrote this to me, has not only examined 
the circumstances of this extraordinary case at Stockholm, but also, 
about two months ago. at Gottenburg, where he is acquainted with 
the most respectable houses, and where he could obtain the most 
authentic and complete information ; as the greatest part of the in- 
habitants, who are still alive, were witnesses to the memorable occur- 
rence. I am, with profound reverence, etc., 


EMANUEL Kant. 
Kenisbury, August 10, 1758 (1768). 


In commenting upon these remarkable facts, the learned Professor 
‘says, “I am not aware that anybody has ever perceived in me an 
inclination to the marvellous, or a weakness approaching to credu- 
lity.” In regard to such events as these visions, he says, “I have 
always considered it to be most in agreement with the rule of sound 
reason to incline to the negative side.” 

Jung Stilling, in his “Theory of Pneumatology,” says, “I can 
vouch for the truth of it with the greatest confidence.” 

Now here again we are dealing, not with idle gossip unworthy the 
notice of a sensible person, but with stubborn facts, investigated and 
accepted by men of high social standing, and of reputation for sound 
judgment and scholarly attainments ; some of them known the world 
ever, as in the case of Kant. The fact of Swedenborg’s mental sight 
of the fire at Stockholm — not for a moment as of a single event, but 
a continuous vision of hours, following the progress of the conflagra- 
tion from house to house — was witnessed to, not only by those in the 
house with him, but by the governor and city authorities, and the 
population generally, as the statement was repeated among them; and 
was finally verified in all its particulars, as seen, by the courier, and 
afterward by letters from Stockholm. 

Now was it ever known that the bodily eye looked through three 
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‘hundred miles of space, and down into the streets of a city, and took 
in all the minutize of what was transpiring there? Is it possible that 
mere matter, however exquisitely organized as brain or nerve, can do 
this? Whether is the easier, to believe this, or to believe that there 
is such a thing as mind, soul, spirit, something however named, that 
is not matter ; something that is not held in chains and hedged in by 
the limitations of the body, but can, under conditions now unknown, 
act independently of it; something that has all space for its field of 
action, that is here now, and in a moment flashes beyond the stars ? 


¢ 


The Orthodox Exodus. 


We note again with pleasure some of the milestones ou the road 
along which the Orthodox hosts are making their exodus out of Egypt, 
the land ot bondage and afiliction, toward the Land of Promise, of 
truth and freedom. The march is steady, and in many cases they 
remain in camp but a short time, hardly long enough, one might 
think, to get fairly rested, before they start out for the next station. 
And a marked feature of the movement, at least with a portion of the 
host, is the jubilant spirit with which they sing the song of deliver- 
ance. They never look back regretfully toward Egypt, nor express 
-any longing for its leeks, and onions, and flesh-pots ; they never mur- 
mur and complain that the way is long, and their travel exhausting ; 
but they press forward, meeting all the difficulties and sacrifices with 
cheerful courage and patience. 

It is true that some of them, though out of Egypt, are still in the 
wilderness, and do not clearly see the way out of it into the Land of 
Promise. They shout aloud as they march. “ Hope,” “ Eternal 
Hope,” though they are careful to notify all the tribes of the desert, 
as they pass on, that they have left Egypt, to be sure, but have not 
decided at present to live anywhere else in particular. Other some 
there are who have halted at a station, about half-way between Or- 
thodox Egypt and the Holy Land of Universalism, known under the 
name of Annihilationism. The population of the place has increased 
considerably of late by the numbers who have stopped there, hoping 
to find a permanent home ; but the country is such a wild and barren 
waste, such “a howling wilderness,” that they will soon be compelled 
to set out again on the way to the better country. 

Then there are others who have halted here and there at way sta- 
tions, waiting for further information; and who are a little fearful 
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that some of their companions have gone too fast and too far, and 
hurrying on, without a guide, will by and by fall among dangerous, 
unbelieving peoples. But these continue to push on indifferent. 
to the friendly warnings of those who remain behind, well satisfied 
that they cannot fare worse with any people, than they have already 
fared with their old enemies. They even make merry over the fears: 
of their halting friends, glad and rejoicing that every day’s: march is 
a day of freedom, and takes them so much farther from Egypt which 
so long held them in chains, and compelled them to bear such heavy 
and galling burdens. 

To'pass from the figure to the fact, this movement from the bond- 
age of creeds to the liberty of individual judgment as regards doc- 
trinal belief and Scriptural interpretation, is gaining volume and mo- 
mentum every day. The dogmas of the church are discussed with a 
freedom, and treated with an irreverence, even’ by churchmen them- 
selves, which years ago would have been counted by some as little 
less than blasphemy, and by others as the equivalent of Atheism. 

1. A Literal Hell. All our readers are familiar with the name of 
Dr. Thomas, the talented and eloquent Methodist clergyman of Chi- 
cago, who has departed from the standards of his church, discarding” 
the doctrines of endless punishment, vicarious atonement, &c., and 
who is now on trial for heresy. The following, from a correspondent 
of The Alliance, an evangelical journal of Chicago, discovers to us the 
marvellous change which is going on in the religious world touching 
the old dogmas, and the striking contrast between the past and the 
present style ot thinking and speaking on these subjects. Alluding 
to the action of the Conference which has the alleged heresy of Dr.. 
Thomas under consideration, the writer says ; . 


“ My own opinion is that the Conference would act most wisely, 
should it decide that the doctrine of ‘eternal hope’ is not an error 
important enough to warrant a sentence of silence. The entire body 
of Methodist clergy has modified its views upon the quality of future’ 
punishment. The Conference has itself toned down the fire, has quit 
heaping on brimstone, has quit the rhetoric which once said that, if a 
sinner should come back from hell and be permitted to live in an an- 
thracite furnace, he would freeze to death from the sudden change of 
climate ; and, having thus modified the lost world in their style, they 
should quietly permit Dr. Thomas to modify it in his refined fashion. 
If one man softens the fate of the sinner by putting out the literal 
flame, why may not another man place a flag of hope over the dark 
island or continent? Nearly all the thoughtful clergy are just now 
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very busy, attempting to find some tenable theory of the fate of the 
wicked. Some are modifying the ‘bad place’ by assuming that not 
many will gothere. It is for murderers and confirmed criminals. Some 
make it eternal, but make it a tolerable condition.. Some make it a 
place where the mind feels a lifelong regret that it did not make bet~- 
ter use of earth’s years. Amid all these whitewashers of black walls 
stands Dr. Thomas, waving a little white fag of hope. He does not 
seem much more of a heretic than the crowd that wishes to try him 
for departure from the faith It would seem wise in the Conference 
to let the brother alone until the Conference shall have itself become 
settled into some clear doctrine as to what hell is. By that time, the 
noble doctor will have died of extreme old age, and with the honors 
of great usefulness resting upon his name.” 


2. The Damnation of the Heathen. ‘The time was, when down in 
Egypt, that our orthodox Israelites believed that all the Egyptians 
would be endlessly damned, and that without remedy or mitigation — 
in other words, that the heathen generally would be given over to the 
devil and eternal torments. 

Fifty years back this was the belief and teaching of the “ evangeli 
cal” pulpit, responded to almost unanimously by the pews. But the 
following, from an orthodox journal is welcome proof that our friends 
have made many long marches from the land of these abominations 
toward the realm of Truth, and Justice, and Christian Liberty : 


“For sincere heathens who have the purpose of righteousness, and 
manifest it by living up to the light they have, and doing what they 
believe to be right, the apostle announces another condition of salva- 
tion: ‘These having not the law are a law unto themselves, which 
show the work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing one another.’ The notion that such a heathen can, by any 
possibility, be damned for the lack of faith in a Christ of whom he 
had never heard, is too barbarous and too plainly contradicted by the 
spirit and teaching of the Gospel to deserve serious attention.” 


And on this important point, which so directly affects the honor of 
God, His justice and goodness; and brings into question the right- 
eousness Of His laws and the principles of His moral government, 
even our Catholic brethren come to the front, as this from 7’he Catho- 
lie Mirror, will show: 


“The Rev. Dr. Fowler, the secretary of a Methodist Missionary 
Society, appeals for funds tu Christianize heathen lands, on the ground 
that all who die pagans will goto Hell. This isnot the truth. They 
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will be judged according to the lights given them, and their co-opera- 
tion with the graces received by. them.” 


This Dr. Fowler is secretary of a missionary organization, and 
seeks to collect funds on the same ground assumed a half-century ago, 
as referred to above ;°and gives the old and musty reason for liberal- 
ity, that “six hundred millions of heathens march into hell every 
thirty-three years.” We recommend him to the attention of the 
Agassiz Museum at Cambridge as a curious and valuable petrifaction 
belonging to the Stone Age of theology. 

3. Future Punishments. The marks left on other milestones in 
the route of the Exodus, shows that some of our “ evangelical ” friends 
have reached an important station not far from the Promised Land. 
It is well known that when in Egypt they contended earnestly that 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments was absolutely indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of a virtuous and righteous life; that 
without this the world would soon be swallowed up in wickedness. 
On: the other hand, Universalists have insisted that the doctrine of 
present sure rewards and punishments is a far more potent force in 
producing a good and holy life, than any promises of rewards, or 
threats of judgments in the hereafter. And in illustration, we have 
pointed to the Sadducees who rejected the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments in the future life, and yet were far more just, moral and 
righteous than the Pharisees who believed it; which is confirmed by 
the fact that, while Jesus often said, “ Scribes, Pharisees, and hypo- 
crites,” he never said, “Scribes, Sadducees, and hypocrites.” and 
never called them “ whited sepulchres, full of all uncleanness.” 

On this point our evangelical brethren are beginning to see light, 
and seem ready to joinus. Z'he Independent quotes this trom Renan’s 
“+ Hibbert Lectures,” and adds the comments which follow : 


‘* Let us suppose, in short, a direct, positive proof, evident to all, of future sufferings 
‘and rewards. Where will be the merit of doing good? ”’ 


“There is a valuable truth contained here. Renan has, indeed, 


stated the case too strongly; for, if expectation of reward deprives 
an act of virtuous character, then it is doubtful whether there is any 
virtue in the world. But this much is true, that virtue may exist in 


the world without the hope of future reward; of which we have a 


notable instance in the ancient Israelites, whose writings, as far as we 
have them in the Old Testament (except the Book of Daniel), show 
no expectation of reward beyond this life. In insisting, then, on im- 
mortality, we should avoid saying that this doctrine, with tts aecom- 
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paniment of retribution, is necessary to the maintenance of virtue in 
the world.” 


4. Forgiveness of Punishment. In the Christian Union comments 
on the International Sunday School Lessons for Jan. 16, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott gives the following note on the phrase, “by the remission of 
their sins,” Luke i. 67-79; “ Not the remission of penalty, but the 
putting away of the sins themselves. This is the meaning of the 
original. Compare Matt. i. 21.” The language of Matt. i. 21, is 
this: “ Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins.” 

This is what Universalism has taught from the beginning on this 
important point, insisting that he who transgresses the law must suf- 
fer the penalty ; that the Scriptural doctrine of forgiveness is forgive- 
ness of sin, not of punishment —“ Forgiving iniquity, transgression, 
and sin, but by no means clearing the guilty.” 

We are glad to find that Dr. Abbott, who is so largely a repre- 
sentative man, has abandoned the doctrine that the sinner may keep 
on in his his wickedness to the end of life, and then by a late repent- 
ance, escape all punishment. A doctrine more dangerous to good 
morals, more fatal in its delusive influence on the young, never was 
invented ; and it is something to be thankful for that our friends are 
leading the children of our Sunday Schools into a better way. 

5. Future Rewards. In regard to still another important point 
closely allied to the preceding, we find our excellent friend, The 
Congregationalist, coming up and frankly endorsing the doctrine 
which we have preached from the beginning; and what is particu- 
larly pleasing, doing it by quoting from that distinguished Univer- 
salist, Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen, Scotland; of whose life, and 
writings, and theological opinions, one of our correspondents gave 
such an interesting and instructive sketch in the last April number 
of this QUARTERLY. The Congregationalist heads the extract with 
the significant title, “ Faith its own Reward.” Here it is: 


“ When a man says, ‘I believe the Gospel, and therefore I may 
hope that God will give me pardon and eternal life,’ we cannot but 
fear that he does not understand the meaning of the word ; for if he 
really believed the Gospel, he would know that he had even now 


eternal life. Let me suppose the case of a mother whose only child 
has been stolen from her in infancy, whose heart still bears the fresh 
and unclosed wound of her loss, and whose imagination is continually 


haunted with dark thoughts as to what the present condition and 
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future fate of her child may be. I discover the child, and find it all 
that a mother’s heart could desire; I come to her and say I have 
news for her, and that she will be richly rewarded if she believes 


them. I then tell her my news, Qh reader! do you think she 
would ask me what reward I meant to give her for believing ?” 


This is the doctrine which Universalism has always taught. It is 
a fundamental truth with us, that: faith is its own reward, creates its 
own heaven, and asks nothing beyond the joy and the peace of be- 
lieving in God the Father, according to the revelation which He has 
made of Himself in Christ Jesus our Lord. The soul that has been 
truly born again is content with the infinite blessing of the new birth, 
and enjoys the eternal life of faith as a present possession. “ He that 
believeth on me hath everlasting life” ; and “ we that have believed 
do enter into rest,” and “believing. we rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory, receiving the end of our faith, even the salvation of 
our souls.” Such is the witness of Jesus and his disciples. John vi. ; 
1 Peter i. 8, 9; Hebrews iv. 3. 

So with Righteousness, Truth, Holiness, Love, Prayer, Charity, 
and all the Christian graces and virtues. They create their heaven 
in the soul of the true disciple; they fill the whole being with light, 
and warmth, and heavenly joy — and this is our reward. We are 
not going to heaven in some other world because we are righteous or 
holy, because we love God and pray to Him, but because of these 
things heaven comes to us in this world. “The kingdom of heaven 
is within you,” says Jesus; it is “ righteousness, peace, and the joy 
of the Holy Spirit.” It is what we are, not where we are going, that 
brings rest and everlasting peace ; and if we do not find our heaven 


in being good, and doing good, in holiness, in purity of heart, in fel- 
lowship with Christ, in loving God, in prayer and praise, then there 


is no heaven possible for us, neither in this world nor in any other. 


But if we do find it in these, then there is no need of promising us a 


reward hereafter for having enjoyed a heaven while here. 
And we repeat, that if our Congregationalist friend and his breth- 


ren have come to apprehend this great revelation and teaching of the 


Gospel, they are emerging from the wilderness, and are already in 


sight of the Promised Land. 
6. Justice to the work done by Universalism. We have often 


spoken of the immense influence of Universalism in modifying the 
beliefs of the various churches, and softening the horrors of the cast- 


iron dogmas of Calvinism: and have said that the day will come 
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when this will be acknowledged, and our Church and its leading 
minds be credited for the beneficent work they have done in infusing 


a more humane and Christian spirit into the teachings of the pulpit, 


and making faith possible to the questioning intellect and the loving 
heart. That day has already dawned, and honorable-minded Ortho- 
dox teachers and theologians are beginning to acknowledge the debt 
they owe us in this respect, and to do justice to the doctrines so long 


misrepresented and anathematized. Dr. Heber Newton, rector of an 
Episcopal church in New York city, in a discourse commemorative 
of Dr. Chapin, while saying some things concerning our early preach- 


ers and believers which a better knowledge of the facts would have 
prevented, speaks of “the great and noble mission of Universalism,” 
and makes the following just statements on the point alluded to: 


“The doctrine that ‘God is Love’ was so eloquently preached, 
that the theologians reconsidered the doctrines of retribution. Even 
the Episcopal Church, in recently reviewing the articles, struck out 
the one about eternal punishment. When Universalism began its 
mission, religion, so to speak, had become ossified and rigid; and it 
was necessary, to meet the advanced thought of the age, that some 
change be made in it. The force chat wrought this change devel- 
oped outside of the Church, and it has been instrumental in banishing 
much of the barbarism and cruelty of expression which Christians 
borrowed from the Pagans.” 


But the fullest and most manly and candid acknowledgment of this 
sort which has come under our notice, is that of Dr. Wm. Patton, of 


Chicago, formerly editor of 7’he Advance. And what adds to its 


value, and honors the conscientious courage of the man, is that it. was 
uttered in an Address before the Theological School of that city : 


“1. Universalism has served to correct wrong interpretations of 
Scripture. 2. Universalism has righted us up in the abstract argu- 


ments from reason. 3. Universalism has put a check upon a heart- 


less representation of Divine severity. 4. Universalism has aided to 
keep up the idea of retribution in this world. 5. Universalism has 
prevented a too conclusive reliance upon future punishment as a mo- 


tive to the Christian life. 6. Universalism has corrected certain 
views as to the extent of the atonement.” 


We shall close this article with an extract from an Zdttorial ina 
recent issue of Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, which circulates ex- 


tensively in all the churches of our land. The facts, though not new 
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to us, will do good service among our orthodox friends by showing 
them how wide is the protest against the dogma of endless punish- 
ment, and how freely the subject is discussed in quarters where a few 
years ago silence was enforced by threats of a diminished subscription 
list. The extract is from a notice of a pamphlet by Rev. G. J. Low, 
of Trinity Church, Merrickville, Ontario, bearing the title, “ What. 
shall the End be?” The object of the writer is to prove that the 
Scriptures do not teach endless punishment. The editor says, “ There 
seems to be a very wide-spread turning to the ‘Gospel of Love’ as 
distinguished from the * gospel of vengeance.’ It is not a small com- 
pany that is in revolt from the ‘ stern, exact and logical’ doctrines of 
the Presbyterian Confession of Faith :” 


“The rejection of the doctrine is not confined to Universalists. 
Canon Farrar, of the Church of England, has been followed by Jukes, 
White, Cox, Constable, Dewes, Wilkins, Wharleigh, Oxenham, Lit- 
tledale, and many others of the clergy of the Anglican Church, and 
in this country there are numerous divines of all shades of dogmatic 
belief, who either reject the doctrine entirely, or refrain from teach- 
ing it, claiming that while not prepared to publicly reject, they do not 


find it explicitly taught in the Bible, so as to warrant them in pro- 
claiming it as a matter of belief. The Church Quarterly Review (July 
1877, p. 290) says: ‘If we may trust the testimony of Mr. Baldwin 
Brown, it would appear that the younger (Congregationalist) minis- 
ters are almost in a state of insubordination; nor can any one who 
even dips into the current literature help perceiving that this is one 
of the main causes of the alienation from Christianity of the educated 
mind.’ 

The Rev. Mr. Low, in his pamphlet whose title we have quoted, 
predicts that in a short time the Anglican Church, followed, of course, 
by the Episcopal Church in this country, will reject entirely the the- 
ory of eternal damnation, and adhere to either the Restoration or 
Annihilation idea ; and he further thinks the ‘large proportion of the 
Low Church party will drift into the latter, while the majority of 
High Churchmen will “trust the larger hope,” and adopt the restitu- 
tion of Jukes.’ 

Now, it is a fact that this theory of eternal damnation was never 
set forth by the Universal Church before her schism into East and 
West. It has never been set forth by the Roman branch of the 
Church. In the Anglican branch an article was inserted in the Arti- 
cles of Belief in 1552, asserting unmistakably the eternity of punish- 
ment; but ten years after, in 1562, the article was stricken out. The 
Universalists and Unitarians utterly reject it. If the Methodists be- 
lieve it, it is only with lukewarmness. This leaves only those sects 
which adhere to the doctrine of Calvin, as its supporters. The Jew- 
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ish Church never held it, the Old Testament never refers to it, and its 
upholders are driven to the belief that He who came on this earth to 
bring glad tidings of great joy to ali people introduced it. Can it be 
wondered that the great majority of Christians refuse to believe that 
Christ did not die for all? Eternal hope or eternal damnation is the. 
choice of beliefs set before us.” 


The Genesis Records in Chaldea. 


The Chaldean Account of Genesis, containing the Description of the Creation, the- 
Deluge the Tower of Babel, the Destruction of Sodom, the Times of the Patriarchs, 
and Nimrod; Babylonian Tales of the Gods; from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By- 
George Smith. A New Edition thoroughly Revised and Corrected, with Additions,. 
by A. H. Sayce, ’rofessor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford.. 
With Illustrations. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


It is now five years since the first edition of this work disclosed to 
the world the wonderful discoveries of Mr. Smith among the long 
neglected cuneiform tablets in the British Museum, and the still more 
wonderful discoveries by exploration among the ruins of Nineveh. 
The account, given in the second chapter, of the manner in which he 
was led into his work, and the surprising results which followed, has 
all the fascination of a romance, and challenges the admiration of the 
reader for his persistence and patience in overcoming the obstacles. 
and discouragements which he had to encounter. Never were time 
and labor spent on a more worthy object, and never were they more 
amply rewarded. i 

Having given a very extended account of his achievements in this 
department when the volume first appeared, we shall confine the 
present notice to a statement of facts regarding the Libraries and 
Literature of Nineveh, Babylon, and other cities, as set out by Prof. 
Sayce in this new edition. During the interval between the first and 
second editions important discoveries have been made, and large addi- 
tions secured to our knowledge of Accadian, Chaldean and Baby- 
lonian literature, and its relation to the earlier and later writings of 
the Hebrews. 

Mr. Layard was the first to bring to light a portion of the Royal 
Library at Kouyunjik, which has been further explored by George 
Smith and Mr. Rassam. Twenty thousand fragments were gathered 
by these gentlemen and deposited in the British Museum, and it is 
supposed that twenty thousand more remain buried in the mound. 
From what has already been learned from these invaluable treasures 
the Nineveh library must have contained ten thousand clay tablets, 
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varying in size from an inch to a foot square, treating of almost every 
branch of knowledge known in those days. 

It appears that the Library hall was in the upper portion of the 
palace, from which they tell when the building was destroyed, so that 
in some of the lower rooms the whole floor is covered with them, 
shattered into thousands of pieces; while in other places they are 
found in heaps at various heights in the earth covering the ruins, 
cracked and scorched by the heat of the conflagration. The inscrip- 
tions found on the tablets best preserved show that they were arranged 
according to their subjects, the story or record being continued on 
tablets of the same size, and numbered in regular order, and connected 
by “catch-words,” the last word or phrase of one page being repeated 
at the top of the next. In some treatises the number of tablets ran 
up to a hundred. Then too they had catalogues for the convenience 
of the reader and the librarian, giving the titles of the series, and of 
the several works. For example, the Astrological series numbered 
over seventy tablets, and bore the title, “When the gods Anu and 
Bel,” these being the first words of the first tablet. 

The remarkable feature of this collection is that nearly all the 
works embodying the myths, religion and science of that day, are 
copies of Babylonian books. The Assyrians frankly state that the 
works are not theirs, but borrowed by copy from Babylonian origi- 
nals. Unfortunately the Assyrian scribes never give the date of the 
originals from which they make their copies. Sargon, a celebrated 
monarch of the first Babylonian empire, who lived a thousand years 
before Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus, and was as great a patron of 
learning as Assur-bani-pal, “founded a famous library at Agané, and 
caused a work on astronomy and astrology to be compiled which 
remained the standard authority on that subject up to the end of the 
Assyrian empire. It was entitled, ‘The Illumination of Bel, and 
consisted of seventy-two books.” 

And here comes in another remarkable and interesting fact, viz. : 
that these early Babylonians, whose power was overthrown by a for- 
eign conqueror, were themselves “intruders in Chaldea.” They were 
of Semitic stock, but the primitive inhabitants whom they found here 
and conquered, “the builders of its cities, the inventors of the cunet- 
form system of writing, and the founders of the culture and civiliza- 
tion which was afterwards borrowed by the Semites, were of a wholly 
different race,” known by the name of Accadians, who came from the 
mountains of Elam. Somewhere between B.C. 3,000 and 2,000, the 
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Semitic tribes bordering upon Western Babylonia, invaded -and con- 
quered these Accadians, who were gradually absorbed among their 
conquerors ; and at the time Sargon established his library at Agané, 
their language, the old Accadian, had become nearly: extinct, entirely 
so among the educated classes. ‘One of the chief reasons which led 
to the compilation of the great work on astronomy alluded to, was 
the necessity of preserving the astronomical and astrological obser- 
vations recorded in a language which was then beginning to be 
forgotten.” 

So it turns out that the Babylonian books, of which our Assyrian 
tablets are translations, are themselves translations from still older 
Accadian scholars ; and thus when we have gotten back two thousand 
years beyond Christ, to the Sargon library, we have not yet reached 
the head springs of this wonderful literature. At that date we find 
it in full flower, showing a previous development which must have 
required centuries for its attainment; revealing an intellectual and 
educational culture, and a highly organized civilization whose begin- 
nings reach so far back of the first Babylonian kingdom as to aston- 
ish and confound us. Beside the great astronomical 'work named, 


“ Semitic translations of other portions of this old Accadian litera- 
ture were made at the same time. The library at Agané, however, 
was not the only place where the work of translation was carried on ; 
many other libraries existed, and their scribes and readers had alike 
become Semites, who required works written in their own tongue. 
The Babylonian translations of Accadian works which were made for 
the library at Erech, one of the earliest seats of Semitic power, must 
have been considerably older than those made for the library of Sar- 
gon. ‘The extinction of the Accadian language, and the translations 
from it into Semitic-Babylonian, are important facts for settling the 
chronology of a document or inscription. Wherever we can show 
that a Babylonian or Assyrian text is translated from an Accadian 
original, or wherever we have a copy of that original itself, we may 
feel pretty sure that we are dealing with something older than the 
18th century before Christ. The earliest inscriptions of any impor- 
tance which we now possess are considered to belong to the time of 
Lig-Bagas, king of Ur (the birth-place of Abraham), whose age is 
generally assigned to about 3,000 years before the Christian era.” — 


This Lig-Bagas first united the petty kingdoms or principalities of 
Chaldea under one government. Passing down from his reign to the 
period when the country was again broken up into the kingdoms of 
Karrak, Larsa and Agané, we find that each of the principal cities 

NEW SERIES VOL XVIII 24 
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had its library, and education was widely diffused. Coming down 
some centaries farther, the historical tablets, though few, give evidence 
of a shifting of both political power and literary activity from Baby- 
lonia to Assyria. This was followed by the establishment of the sec- 
ond Assyrian empire about B.C. 885. The city of Calah was rebuilt 
by its first monarch, who founded there a royal library. Shalmaneser, 
his son, twenty-five years later, sent to Babylon, procured by pur- 
chase or otherwise valuable tablets, had them copied by his scribes, 
and deposited them in this library. The grandson of Shalmaneser, 
who “came up against Samaria” (2 Kings xvii., xviii.), carried on 
the work, and increased its literary treasures. Tiglath Pileser, B.C. 
745, the same who carried the Israelites captive into Assyria (2 
Kings xv.; 1 Chron. v.), enlarged the collection with various histor- 
ical tablets. 

But it was the second Sargon, B.C. 721 (Isaiah xxi. 1), who gave 
the library its glory and great value at this period. He appointed a 
Chief-Librarian who seemed worthy of the place, for he immediately 
ordered new copies of all the standard works of the day, and during 
his entire term of office scribes were employed in transcribing the 
great literary productions of the past. There was a genuine “ revival 
of literature ” in Assyria ; education spread among the people, and to 
_ meet the new conditions, ancient texts were brought from Babylonia, 
and the study of ancient literature became general and fashionable. 
Sennacherib, son of Sargon, also enriched the library with additions ; 
but in the latter part of his reign removed it to Nineveh, where, as 
the national library, it remained till the destruction of the city and 
empire. Sennacherib, whose mighty host was overthrown in a night 
during his campaign against Hezekiah, and who, returning to Nine- 
veh, was murdered by two of his sons (Isaiah xxxvii.), was succeeded 
by his son Esarhaddon, B.C. 681, who added many works of a relig- 
ious character to the national collection. 

But the greatest of the Assyrian monarchs in this line was the son 
of this Esarhaddon, Assur-bani-pal, B.C. 670, the Sardanapalus of 
the Greeks, a sort of Assyrian Ptolemy, or Lorenzo de Medici. He 
was renowned for his wars and conquests, and for the extent of his 
dominion, but more celebrated for his magnificent patronage of learn- 
ing. He added more to the royal library at Nineveh than all his 
predecessors together, and it is to the tablets of his reign that we owe 
most of our knowledge of Babylonian history, legends, &c. His 
agents went everywhere in search of tablets, and brought them to 
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Nineveh. “Thus the literary treasures of Babylon, Borsippa, Cutha, 
Agané, Ur, Erech, Larsa, Nipur, and various other cities were trans- 
ferred to the Assyrian capital to enrich the great collection there” ; 
and the fragments which have been gathered from the ruins and dé- 
posited in European museums, especially the British, show the wide 
range of subjects treated by the writers and thinkers at that early 
period so far back of the reign of this royal patron of learning. 
Doubtless the readers of the QUARTERLY would be pleased to know 
something regarding the character of these writings. The following 
classification from the volume in review will furnish the information : 


“ The Genesis Texts. Among the different classes of texts, the 
Genesis stories and similar legends occupied a prominent place. Ac- 
companying them we have a series of mythological tablets varying 
from the legends of the gods, psalms, songs, prayers, and hymns, down 
to mere allusions and lists of names. 

“ Remedies and Charms. Many of these texts take the torm of 
charms to be used in sickness, and for the expulsion of evil spirits, 
some of great antiquity. One series deals with remedies against 
witchcraft and the assaults of evil spirits. Some of the prayers were 
for use on special oecasions, such as starting on a campaign, the occur- 
rence of an eclipse, &c. 

“ Astronomy and Astrology were represented by various inscriptions 
and reports, but especially by the great work previously mentioned, 
many copies of which were in the Library of Assur-bani-pal. 

“ Historical Texts formed another section of the library, including 
numerous copies of inscriptions of early Babylonian kings. There 
were besides, chronological tablets with lists of kings and annual offi- 
cers, inscriptions of various Assyrian monarchs, histories of the rela- 
tions between Assyria and Babylonia, Elam, and Arabia; treaties, 
despatches, proclamations, and reports on the state of the empire and 
military affairs. 

“ Natural History was répresented by bilingual lists of mammals, 
birds, reptiles, fishes, and insects; of plants, as trees, grasses, reeds, 
and grains ; of earth, stones, &c. These lists are classified according 
to the supposed nature and affinities of the various species, and show 
considerable advance in the sciences. 

“ Mathematics also had a place in the library, there being tables of 
problems, figures, and calculations ; but this branch of learning was 
not studied so fully as in Babylonia. 

“ Grammar and Lexicography were better represented, since there 
were many works on these subjects, including lists of characters, the 
declension of the noun, the conjugation of the verb, examples of syn- 
tactical construction, reading books, interlinear translations of Acca- 
dian texts, and the like. 

“In Legal and Civil Literature the library was also rich, and the 
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tablets serve to show that the same laws and customs prevailed in 
Assyria as in Babylonia. There are codes of laws, law cases, records 
of sale, barter and loans, lists of property, of titles and trades, of trib- 
ute and taxes, &c. 

“In Geography the Assyrians were not very advanced; but there 
are lists of countries and their productions, of peoples, cities, rivers, 
and mountains. 

“Such are some of the contents of the great library from which we 
have obtained our copies of the Creation ond Flood legends. They 
show the wonderful progress in culture and civilization already made 
by the people of Chaldea long before Moses or even Abraham were 
born. Babylonian literature, which had been the parent of Assyrian 
writing, revived after the fall of Nineveh, and Nebuchadnezzar and 
his successors made Babylon once more the seat of a library rival- 
ling that of Assur-bani-pal at Nineveh. Of this later development of 
Babylonian literatnre we know very little, explorations being still 
required to bring to light its texts. A few fragments only, discovered 
by wandering Arabs or recovered by chance travellers, have as yet 
turned up, but there is in them evidence enough to promise a rich 
reward to future excavators.” 


Here we must close. for the present, but we shall return to this 
treasure volume again with the purpose of pointing out more fully 
its relation to Bible History, as well as giving our readers some speci- 
mens of this Assyro-Babylonian literature as found in the legends of 


the Creation, the Flood, the Tower of Babel, the Destruction of 


Sodom and Gomorrah, &c. But without regard to this we advise 
them, especially all Bible students and lovers of archzological research, 
to procure the volume and study its contents. Of the 350 pages, 


more than 200 are given up to translations of the Genesis tablets. 


Religious World. 
> 


The following passage regarding future punishment and its design, 


was written by Swedenborg in his private diary in 1748. We take 


it from the New Jerusalem Magazine, the editor of which says that 
there are a few others like it in the Diary, as Nos. 2583, 2826, 3910; 
but regrets that there is now and then “one to be found who wishes 


to deduce religious doctrine from these passages, written ten years 
before the Judgment had brought order into view, and exhibited the 


true nature and effect of discipline after death ” : 
“It would be unsound to think that the Lord permits any one to 
be punished in hell, much less forever, on account of this life of brief 


time. Perhaps one thought his principles were true, aud so was’ per- 
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suaded. It is not to be thought that the Lord permits any one to be 
punished, still less continually and forever, except with the design of 
correction. . . . Eternal punishment would have no design.”— 
S. D. n. 3489. 

The Editor of the Magazine intimates that these views were aban- 
doned by Swedenborg after he became the prophet of the “ New Je- 
rusalem ” dispensation ; and says that “from the beginning of his 
published works to their end the true doctrine shines forth unequivo- 
cally.” Some of our readers will remember that the Rev. Wm. E. 
Fernald, who left our ministry and joined the Swedenborgians, main- 
tained in these pages that Swedenborg taught Universalism, or at least 
repudiated Endless Punishment, after he became a prophet, if our 
memory serves us. We wish the Magazine, from which we quote, 
would furnish a statement of what “the true doctrine” on this point 
_is; in other words, what Swedenborg did believe and teach regarding 
“the true nature and effect of discipline after death.” It must be un- 
derstood, however, that citing passages with the phrase “ everlasting 
punishment” does not settle the question. 


— Dr. S. Gibbon, medical officer of London, Holborn District, in 
his Report for the last year, states the following curious fact. Has 
it anything to do with the Mosaic discrimination against “ unclean 


beasts” as food? We always respected the Prodigal Son for taking 


his wages in husks instead of pigs. Whatever the cause may be, says 
the Doctor, 


“There is no doubt that a Jew’s life in London is, on the average, 


worth twice as many years asa Christian's The Hebrews of the 


metropolis are notoriously exempt from tubercular and scrofulous 
taint. It is very rare that one meets with pulmonary consumption 
among them. The medical officer of one of their large schools has 
remarked that their children do not die in anything like the same 


ratio as Gentile children; and in the district of Whitechapel the 
medical officer of health has reported that on the north side ot the 


High street, occupied by the Jews, the average death rate is twenty 
per 1000, while on the south side, occupied by English and Irish, it 
is forty-three per 1000.” 


Tn addition to this, statistics show that the Jewish population 


increases more rapidly than the Christian, being in the proportion of 
5 1-2 to 3 2-3. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. The Land of Gilead, with Excursions in the Lebanon. By Laurence Oliphant. 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

Much has been said of late years about the return of the Jews to 
the Holy Land; and every little while the report has gone abroad 
that the Rothschilds, Montefiores, and other wealthy Jews, had pur- 


chased Palestine with the view of restoring their countrymen to their 
ancient heritage, and perhaps, in the distant future, establishing again 


the kingdom of Judah. We have had little faith in the project because 
of Mohammedan fanaticism, the boundless corruption and oppression 


of Turkish administration, and the utter contempt of the Sultan for 
all treaty obligations not backed by force. But Mr. Oliphant, whose 
three previous visits to Turkey had given him a tolerable knowledge 
of the government and people, seems to have devised a method of ap- 


proaching the subject which may commend itself to the Turkish mag- 


istracy, as it has already commanded the cordial approval and sym- 
pathy of those high in authority both in England and France. At 
any rate, we believe if the Jews in any considerable number are ever 
to possess again the land of their fathers, the movement must begin 
in some such way as Mr. Olipant has suggested. And we helieve 


farther that, as the power of the Turk seems tottering to its fall, and 


a new crusade against the Jews has opened in Germany and Russia, 
now of all others is the time to initiate. the enterprise. } 


1 Since writing the above, we have come upon the following: ‘* About 80,000 acres 
of land in Palestine between Jaffa and Jerusalern have been secured from the Turk- 
ish government, and a colony is being formed for the persecuted Jews of the conti- 


nent. Several families have already established themselves on this land.”’ 


The Bible student and the merchant will be equally interested in 


the minute detail of the author regarding the fertility of the soil, and 
the rich and abundant harvests notwithstanding the poverty of culti- 
vation, the variety of productions, the cheapness of labor, the ease 
and comparatively slight cost of railroad-building, and the large and 


remunerative traffic sure to follow. To say nothing of the extensive 


pasture lands for herds and flocks, the varied climate of mountain, hill 
and plain, of the shore and the interior, secures the growth, ripening 
and ample returns of every kind of fruits and grains from field and 
orchard and vineyard. It is easy to see from his careful survey and 
study of these things, how, in ancient times, when highly cultivated, 
Palestine sustained the vast populations mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘ 

The place selected for the proposed experimental colony of Jews is 
east of the Jordan, which, with the Dead Sea, forms its western boun- 
dary. It is a tract of from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 acres of the finest 
land in the country, extending from the river Jabbok on the north to 
the Arnon on the south, the eastern line remaining to be defined. 


Jerusalem lies directly opposite, some twenty miles to the west. The 
railway system proposed by Mr. Oliphant would bring this colony, and 
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all the surrounding region, into easy communication with the rest of 
the world, and so give an outlet to markets for its agricultural wealth, 
and stimulate to the continued development and extension of all asso- 
ciated industries. The line would commence at the seaport of Haifa, 
south of Tyre, and run directly west to Tiberias on the Lake of Gal- 
ilee ; then a northern extension to Damascus, while a southern branch, 
tullowing the Jordan valley from Tiberias, would pass directly through 
the western portion of the proposed colony lands along the eastern 
shore of the Dead Sea; to be extended south finally to Akabah at the 
head of the gulf of that name running up from the Red Sea, and west 
to Ismailia in Egypt, south of Port Said. The chapter on this sub- 


ject is full of instructive and valuable information, not only for the 
Jew, but for all engaged in commercial enterprise. 


2. The Gospel of the Resurrection. By James Morris Whiton, Ph.D. Houghton 
& Miflin. $1.25. 


This volume is a very able and thorough discussion of the New 


Testament doctrine of the Resurrection. After stating that Christian 
thought has passed beyond the literalism of the creeds and the 


churches, the author proceeds to show that a careful and critical study 
of the teachings of Christ and his apostles demonstrates that the 
Resurrection is not a simultaneous event in connection with the com- 


ing of Christ and a general judgment at the end of the world. The 
resurrection is not a future event exclusively, but a continuous event, 
now and henceforth. It is not a raising of the dead body, but a devel- 
opment of the whole man; not a miracle, but a growth in the regular 
order of spiritual life and activity. So the coming of Christ in his 
kingdom is a reality of the Past, the Present, and the Future. And 
equally true is it that the Judgment is.a present and a perpetual real- 
ity ; and hence there is no final and universal judgment at the end of 
the present order of things. 

The resurrection is not an outward event, but inward and spiritual, 
resulting from spiritual processes. Paul’s endeavor “to attain unto 
the resurrection of the dead,” shows that it must be worked out here, 
a present concern ; not something that is to be waited for as the gate- 
way into a future life. It is not the instantaneous awakening of the 
entire human race, but as men are born and die in their generations, 
so, as Paul says, they are raised, “every man in his own order,” or 
generation. ‘There resides in the body the elements of a new body, 
with which, at the death of the old, the spirit reclothes itself as it en- 


ters upon the new mode of life. The character of this life, whether 
happy and glorious, or the opposite, depends on what kind of life we 
are living now on the earth. 

Dr. Whiton is not a Universalist, but he is not a believer in end- 
less punishment, which he repudiates both as a Christian and a bibli- 
cal critic. He leans strongly to a “conditional immortality,” which 
he thinks is “strongly supported,” and a relief to those who reject 
endless punishment as dishonorable to God. But in regard to the 
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nature of the Resurrection, the Judgment, the Coming and Reign of 
Christ, the meaning of avon, &c., he is mostly at one with us. 

We have given a very meagre view of the argument of one of the 
most interesting books we have lately read. It covers the whole 
subject, taking in a criticism of all the difficult passages alluding to 
the resurrection. and fairly reviewing, if not answering, all objections. 
We advise clergymen and thoughtful students of all churches to ob- 
tain the work, and give it unprejudiced and patient examination. 


3. The Life-Work of Elbridge Gerry Brooks, Minister in the Universalist Church. 
By Elbridge Streeter Brooks. Universalist Publishing House. $1.25. 


We feel a personal obligation to this book for the information which 
has enabled us to correct some of our impressions regarding the subject 
of his biography. We always honored Dr. Brooks for his manly cour- 
age and thorough conscientiousness in the assertion of his convictions 
in the face of all opposition ; but he seemed to us wanting in charity 
toward those who could not see with his eyes, and perhaps too ready to 
attribute to them unworthy motives for their difference of opinion. We 
set him in the class of John Knox reformers ; dogmatic, hard, unyield- 
ing, with little of that sweetness and tenderness of nature which per- 
suade and win the doubtful and erring to trust and companionship, and 
help them on their way to truth and righteousness. But a careful read- 
ing of this volume satisfies us that our “brother was not a man altogether 
after this pattern. 

Principle was supre’ne with him. Conscience always his master ; and 
wholly free from the control of selfish interests himself, hating meanness 
and falsehood and wrong. he was sometimes overbearing in manner 
from the intensity of his hatred of these. Not to smite them on the in- 
stant with the sword of the Lord seemed to him cowardice and a com- 
promise with the devil. 

But for all this, the man was not wholly made of cast iron; there 
were wells of tenderness in his nature, a spirit of pity for the weak and 
faint-hearted, and, after the heat of battle was over, an e'ger readiness 
to heal the wounds his own weapons had inflicted. His affectionate and 
lasting memory of his old Portsmouth schoolmister. and his profound 
gratitude for his sympathy and help, show how easily his heart was 
touched, and what depths of feeling were hidden away ia it. 

In the public career of Dr. Brooks there are s: veral points deserving 
special notice. 1. No young man ever entered upon the ministry with 
a more solemn sense of its responsib:lities, nur with a more entire con- 
secration of purpose than he. From his first thought in this direction 
up to the last of his life, he felt the greatness of the work, and _ his ac- 
countability for a diligent discharge of his duties, and a faithful improve- 
nrent of all its opportunities for usefulness, and so he labored always .o 
deliver men from sin and wickedness zow, /o-day, and to lead them up 
to the security and joy of « Christian life. 2. In line with this was his 
earnest work in the cause of Juvenile Vagrancy and Crime. No one 
did more tor this neglecte class than Dr. Brooks in his persistent 
efforts, while in Bath, for the establishment of the Maine Reform School, 
where these poor outcasts might find shelter and safety. and some sort 
of substitute for home, and religious instruction. His purpose was to 
save them from becoming criminals, instead of neglecting them until 
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they were ruined, and then seeking to restore them, or to punish them. 
The same principle governed him in his devoted labors in behalf of the 
Drunkard, and the Slave — salvation zow, not at some future time ; de- 
liverance now from bondage of every sort, whether physical or moral, 
whether from the tyranny of another or of our own appetites and pas- 
sions. 3. His resolute efforts in organizing our denomination, and 
making what was a rope of sand a strong and compact power, compe- 
tent to some kind of efficient work. To Dr. Brooks as General Agent ‘ 
of the United States Convention, to his persistent labors, his organizing 
and executive talent, his able Reports of our condition and needs, our 
actual weakness and possible strength, it is largely due that we are to- 
day a Church with a capital C, as the present Agent tersely states it. 

All these things are set forth in this biography, which shows the 
growth of the man and of our Church, and illustrates the power for good 
there is in one strong will, guided by religious principle, and wholly 
consecrated to the work of the Lord and of Humanity. 


4. A History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the Present. By T. T. Timaye- 
nis. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. D. Appleton & Co. $3.50. 


A History of Greece by a modern Greek is a literary event of no lit- 
tle interest. The author notifies us that “the peculiar feature of the 
work is that it is founded on Hellenic sources,” in other words, on “a 
careful study of the Greek writers”; though he acknowledges “ obliga- 
tions to Grote and Gibbon,” and specially to Prof. Paparegopoulos. 
His study of the Greek authors, however, seems to be largely through 
his English authorities ; and he copies whole pages from these without 
such references as would reveal the extent of his indebtedness. 

The work is a very useful compilation for the average reader; and 
the critical student will find in its pages some new assertions which 
will command his attention. In regard to the causes and conduct of 
the Peloponesian war, the character of Cleon, Philip, Alexander, De- 
mosthenes, and the Macedonian race, his views are original and in 
sharp antagonism to the conclusions of Grote, Curtius, and others. He 
seems to know nothing of Curtius’ history, which is to us a more able 
work than that of Grote His account of Modern Greece occupies only 
twenty-four pages, a miserably small allotment to such an important 
part of his task. But what there is of it is clear in statement and ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and when the author rises into enthusiasm, the 
reader cannot but share in it, as he follows the handful of Greeks in 
that heroic struggle which finally won the helpful sympathy of Europe; 
and led to the annihilation of the Turkish fleet at Navarino. 


5. First Decade of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, with Sketches of its Missionaries. By Mary Sparks Wheeler. 
Introduction by Bishop J. F. Hurst, D.D. Phillips & Hunt. $1.50. 


This volume will find its readers chiefly among Methodists, and those 
acquainted with the forty or fifty devoted women whose labors and sac- 
rifices are recorded in its pages. Full of Christian love, and earnestly 
desiring the salvation of souls, they declare that “ having enlisted under 
the banner of the cross, they will never retreat until the Gospel be 
preached to every creature, and the kingdoms of this world have become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ.” 
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6. The Republic of God. An Institute of Theology. By Elisha Mulford, LL.D. 
Houghton, Miflin & Co. $2.00. 


Dr. Mulford is the author of “ The Nation,”’ which attracted the at- 
tention of some of the clearest and strougest thinkers in our own coun- 
try and in Europe, and was pronounced one of the most important con- 
tributions to political science which the century has produced. Those 
who read that remarkable book, will be sure to read this which aims to 
do in the realm of Theology, what that did for Political Philosophy, viz. : 
to clear away the rubbish, get down to the foundations, and prepare the 
way for building up into fairer proportions and greater strength the tem- 
ple of Christian Belief. We do not propose now to give the book the 
notice to which it has aright; it must have a more close and careful 
reading before doing this, and a larger space than can be accorded it in 
this number. We shall return to it hereafter. In the meantime we 
desire to say that it is a work to be studied by all who are not bound by 
creeds ; not clergymen only, but educated, strong-minded, clear headed 
laymen, who have come to feel that there is much in them, much that is 
highest and best in heart and intellect, which gets no response from the 
dogmas of the church—in a word, all who have grown beyond the 
authority and the teachings of the creeds. Mr. Mulford is, we under- 
stand, an Episcopalian ; but he is more than this, he is a man, an earnest 
Christian man who studies diligently, thinks independently, and is not 
afraid of any conclusions to which these may bring him; nor afraid, in 
a reverent spirit, to state these conclusions. ‘The Republic of God” 
will find a cordial reception among the people of our communion ; and 
it will do a gocd, a great work in opening the way to Truth, and com- 
mending our methods of New Testament interpretation to the consider- 
ation of the intellectual, thoughtful, and educated classes in all the 
churches. Not that we mean by this to endorse all his views, but that 
the scholarship, the broad and deep thinking, the clear insight into the 
fundamental princivles and dominant truths of the New Testament Dis- 
pensation, the catholic interpretation of its spirit and aims, and the high 
level from which all this is discerned, show that the author writes in 
the interest of no particular sect or doctrine, but with the sole purpose 
of getting at the thought and heart of Christ —and in doing this ina 
thoroughly judicia) frame of mind, he necessarily runs into our views of 
the object of Christ’s mission, of his salvation, the judgment, punish- 
ment, the triumph of Righteousness, and the final reconciliation of earth 
with heaven, and Man with God. 


7. Christian Institutions: Essays on Ecclesiastical subjects. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D, Dean ot Westminster. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


Those of our readers who are familiar with Dean Stanley’s writings 
and opinions, will know that he starts out in this work with no purpose 
of defending any special dogmas, or any set of Church institutions ; but 
with the honest intent to ascertain the facts respecting the beliefs, sen- 
timents, usages and forms of worship of the early Christians. It is 
needless to say that these chapters.or essays are rich with the fruits of 
ripe and discriminating scholarship, and independent research ; cour- 
ageous and manly in the statement of facts as found, without regird to 
to the opinions of High or Low Church ; Catholic in spirit, but aiming 
always to get beiow the mere rites and ordinances, vestments and sacra- 
ments, to the soul and substance which they are intended to symbolize: 
or, in his own words, to discover “the principles —a Religion, as it 
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were, behind the religion — which, however dimly expressed, has given 
them whatever vitality they possess.” 

The subjects treated are Baptism, the Eucharist, Absolution, Eccle- 
siastical Vestments, the Basilica, the Clergy, the Pope, the Litany, the 
Catacombs, the earlier and later Creeds, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments. Many of his own church will be surprised, if not 
grieved, that he does not find their cherished opinions and ceremonies , 
among the Christians nearest to the apostolic times ; and many of his 
Broad Church brethren will be disappointed that he does not sweep 
away more of the accepted rituals and ordinances, both Catholic and 
Protestant. But while he feels that the living spirit is more than the 
dead form, he is not a Destructive. He sees all that is good, and beau- 
tiful, and sacred in every ordinance, and is patient in the belief that the 
time is coming when the truth, the spirit, will get itself clothed ina more 
fitting symbolism. See, for instance, the chapter on the Pope, where 
reverence for the past and freedom of criticism are so pleasantly min- 
gled ; and in which every paragraph is so packed with the treasures of 
his learning. We do not, however, see the value of the appended note 
of nine pages on so trivial a matter as ‘“‘The Pope’s Posture in the 
Communion.” 

We have only space to say that the chapter which has for us the most 
interest, and in which Christians of all creeds will find most instruction, 
is that on “ The Catacomos.” Here we come directly, and not through 
the literature of the times, in contact with the first Christians ; and we 
have, as it were, from their own lips, what they believed, and felt, and 
said touching the love of God, the peace of Christ, death, the resurrec- 
tion, and the life immortal. We miss some things from this essay which 
ought to have been in it; but even at that it is the most pleasing and 
informing of them all. 


8. Advanced Readings and Recitations. By Austin B. Fletcher, LL.B. Professor 
- ones in Brown University and Boston University Schocl of Law. Lee & 
epard. 


The object of this collection is to furnish a Reader and Speaker suited 
to the requirements of advanced classes in colleges and post-graduate 
schools. The selections embrace a wide range of pieces fitted to the 
expression of the passions and emotions; among them some of the 
finest efforts of modern oratory, though the ancient orators get small 
hearing. The “Elocutionary Introduction ” contains useful hints and 
instructions much needed in the pulpit, as well as elsewhere. Many 
preachers seem but faintly to realize how much depends upon an intelli- 
gent and appreciative reading of the Scriptures and the Hymns. Even 
the scholars of our Grammar Schools will read a hymn or a chapter 
from the Bible with more effect than some ministers we have listened 
to, and bring out the writer’s thought more clearly and with more feel- 
ing. The parable of the Prodigal Son, or the Sermon on the Mount, 
repeated in a monotonous way, or a beautiful hymn murdered by a 
sing-song style of reading, is not likely to put an intelligent audience 
in a mood to judge the sermon fairly. Dr. Chapin, in reading some 
beautiful hymn, like that by Mrs. Williams, always a favorite with him 
— “ While Thee I seek, Protecting Power”— has stirred a congregation 
more deeply, and lifted more souls into reverent and loving communion 
with God — more even, sometimes, than by his sermon. 
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9. Christianity’s Challenge; and Some Phases of Christianity, submitted for Can- 
did Consideration. By Herrick Johnson, D.D. Chicago: Cushing, Thomas & Co. 
$1.00. 


We do not see any special reason for printing these lectures or ser- 
mons. They contain nothing new, and are rather a defence of Ortho- 
doxy than of Christianity. There are some good things, which have 
been said many times before, in the sermons on Business and Pleasure ; 
but the defence of “ Endless Death” and its kindred dogmas, is nota 
defence of Christianity. The title is misleading. The seventh sermon 
is a sort of revivalist harangue, and precisely the sort of Christianity (?) 
which invites the shafts of Ingersoll and his followers. 


10. Putnam's English Philosophers — Sir William Hamilton. By W. H. S. Monck, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. $1.25. 
David Hartley and James Mill. By G.S. Bower. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


These are the first two volumes in which it is proposed to set forth 
what each one of the English philosophers thought and taught about the 
intellectual problems with which he dealt. Exposition alone is aimed 
at ; not criticism, nor controversy. 

Prof. Monck has treated the philosophy of Hamilton touching the 
External World, Natural Realism; Necessary Truths, and the Law of 
the Conditioned ;. the Law of Causation, the Infinite and Absolute ; his 
General Psychology, and his Logic. Under these heads he endeavors 
to show exactly what are the substantial contributions which this 
renowned thinker has made to the literature of the subject, and how far 
the present status and claims of Modern Philosophy are due to his 
labors. A most valuable and useful feature of the work is the Glossary 
of Philosophical Terms, in which the editor g:ves at length the defini- 
tions of these terms often so puzzling to the untrained reader; and dis- 
tinguishes the exact shade of thought which they bear in the Hamil- 
tonian vocabulary. The beginner in philosophical studies will find this 
Glessary a great help in his efforts to master the dialect and thought of 
the writer. 

Those of our readers not familiar with the subject, will be somewhat 
surprised to find how largely Hartley’s philosophy, as set out in his 
“ Observations on Man,” influenced the opinions and writings of such 
as Mill, Priestly. Coleridge (who expressed his admiration of Hartley by 
naming his son Hartley Coleridge). Maudsley, Hammond, and the whole 
school of physiolog:cal psychologists, or the advocates of the mechanical 
and miterial hypothesis. 

Hartle.’s Philosophy centres in two theories — the Doctrines of Ner- 
vous Vibrations as the source of Ideas, and the Association of Ideas. 
These two have been connected by later writers in a way Hartley néver 
thou ht of. Though he believed in the Vibration theory he was not a 
materialist, but expressly affirmed a spiritual entity different from the 
body, and was a devout belicver in immortality and universal salvation. 
Indeed, he studied for the Church, but abandoned his purpose because 
he rejected the eternity of punishment, and maintained that the damned 
would eventually be restored, as may be seen in the work above named. 
His followers, however, in some cases, endeavored to push his doctrine 
ot sensations and ideas to the extreme of materialism. Coleridge saw 
the danger in this direction, and sounded the alarm, which modern spec- 
ulations show was not without reason. 
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11. Judaism at Rome, B.C. 76 to A.D. 140. By Frederick Huidekoper. Third 
Edition. James Miller. New York. $2.25. 


We notified our readers some months ago that we purposed to know 
something more of Prof. Huidekoper’s writings. We have done so with 
reat profit to ourself, and desire to commend them to others. It is 
seldom that a writer shows himself so thoroughly master of the entire 
literature of his subject, and of every slightest historical allusion to it, 
as the author of “ Judaism at Rome” ; and we confess to genuine sur- | 
prise at the extent of Jewish influence on the politics, literature, philos- 
ophy and religion of Rome, as well as in other portions of the empire. 
The same remark may be made specially of its formative relation to the 
doctrines and teachings of the Stoics as set forth with such ample 
proofs in chapter iii. ; a chapter which, if read, will ensure the reading 
of all the rest of the book. Still we cannot help thinking that the term 
“monotheism,” as an equivalent of Jewish influence, is sometimes 
brought into the argument as a cause, or ¢He cause of certain political 
and religious movements, where it is hardly entitled to this distinction. 

Prof. Huidekoper exposes with merciless truth the corruption, selfish- 
ness and unsparing cruelty of the Senate, and shows it a hotbed of con- 
spiracy, assassination, revolution and public butcheries ; sometimes 
allied with the emperors, and sometimes opposed to them; pretending 
to profound respect for the laws, and treading them under foot, when- 
ever they stood in the way of their ambition or endangered their power ; 
professing great reverence for the ancient religion and the national gods, 
and utterly ignorant of both ; despising the democracy, and hating the 
imperial power, and ready, when they could not control the emperors, 
to murder them through their hired agents. And to what extent the 
Jewish element was mixed up in these ever-shifting scenes appears 
everywhere in this book; and how much weight it had is manifest 
from the effort’s of Pompey’s partizans to conciliate the Jews by special 
favors when the civil war was about beginning, and the frequent decrees 
of Cesar in their behalf, seven of which Josephus has collected in his 
“ Antiquities.” 

The influence of Judaism is further shown in its preparing the way, 
by its monotheistic teaching, for the coming in of Christianity ; and 
without doubt it was very helpful in this direction, and saved the early 
Christian missionaries much labor, especially among the better classes. 
Perhaps this will account for the interest with which the philosophers 
heard Paul at Athens on the being and providence of the One God. It 
was not until he came to the Resurrection that they manifested any 
impatience. 

A wealth of knowledge and learning is gathered into the several chap- 
ters on the “ Belief of Rome’s Impending Destruction,” “ Affiliated 
Questions,” “The Revolt under Hadrian,” and especially the “ Chrono- 
logical Narrative,” including a statement of the “ Position of things at 
the close of the First Century.”” And then the “ Appendix” of 200 
pages is, if possible, richer in valuable information than the body of the 
book. ‘Note A” enters with critical ability and original research into 
the discussion of the “ Sybilline Books,” their origin and aims ; beside 
which we have * Note D,” on the “ Book of Enoch”; and others on 
“ Tiberius,” “Jewish Revolt under Nero,” ‘ Delatores,” or Informers, 
one of the several kinds of New Testament “devils” ; all of wich are 
in turn illuminated with other foot notes crowded with classical, eccle- 
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siastical, historical and Biblical lore. Not a single affirmation is made 
which is not accompanied with references to the original authorities on 
which it rests ; and so the reader may judge for himself of the accurac 
and value of the author’s statements. We do not always agree with 
him in his opinions and inferences, but in our reading we soon found 
that when he reported an authority as saying so or so, there was no 
need of looking to the note to verify it, save that the note is often more 
full and interesting than the text. 

The classical and historical student will do well to read carefully his 
statements regarding the falsehoods and wilful misrepresentations of 
Tacitus. He has shown beyond dispute that he wrote in the interests 
of the Patrician party, and is wholly untrustworthy both in what he 
reports and what he conceals whenever the Senate stands opposed to 
the emperor or the people. The defence, by Prof. Huidekoper, of Tibe- 
rius against his criminal charges seems pushed to the extreme, but while 
the emperor was not certainly a saint, it appears that the historian was 
certainly a liar in many things. 


There are also some damaging paragraphs respecting the perfect 
accuracy so generally credited to Gibbon, which show that in a few in- 
stances his memory has betrayed him, or he has not told the whole truth. 
In regard to Josephus he confirms the judgment of other critics, that 
the Jewish historian is chargeable with either ignorance or dishonesty, 


or both, with perhaps a sprinkling of Munchausenism.! 


12. Appletons’ Home Books. 1. Buildinga Home. By A. F. Oakey. 2. How to 
Furnish a Home. By Ella Rodman Church. 8. The Home Garden. By the same 
author. 4. Home Grounds. By A. F. Oakey. 60 cts. each. 


D. Appleton & Co. have commenced a series of illustrated Hand-vol- 


umes under this general title, at a low price, devoted to all subjects per- 
taining to Home and the Household. They are made very attractive to the 
eye by their quaint and novel bindings ; and the first is valuable for its 
numerous excellent sketches and plans of Houses or Homes, showin 

the various styles of architecture, the most convenient and economica 
disposition of floor surface, and the best methods of combining the 


building materials so as to secure the most pleasing and picturesque 


external effect. The second is very useful in its suggestions regarding 
the interior finish and decorations, and the style and arrangement of 
furniture, with accompanying pictures, corresponding to the uses of the 
several apartments. 

Beside these things, there is much sensible advice as to the selection of 
a site for the House, drainage, ventilation, water, laying out the — 
flowers, shrubbery, and other important matters which have to do with 
the health, comfort and happiness of Home. If the reader has any 
thought of building in town or country, let him procure and study these 
cheap, but very tasty and useful volumes. 


13. The Legend of Thomas Didymus, the Jewish Sceptic. By James Freeman 
Clarke. Lee & Shepard. $1.75. 


The object of Dr. Clarke is to furnish a realistic picture of the life, 
teachings and works of Christ, set in the frame of the times in which he 
1James Freeman Clarke says, in his ‘‘ Legend of Thomas Didymus,” it is “a 
book not widely known as yet, but containing some of the mest original and profound 


investigations to be met with in any language, on the condition of the Jews and the 
Roman Empire at the coming of Christ.” 
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lived: the localities, scenery, society ; the political condition, and relig- 
ious opinions and customs of the people. Into the midst of these he 
seeks to transport himself, and from this point to understand the Saviour, 
and to realize the impression he made on the various classes with whom 
he was in daily contact. : 

As respects the rank, authority, power and works of the Saviour, he 
seems to occupy a middle ground between the Trinitarian and the ex- 
treme radical. He admits the supernatural, though he thinks some of 
the works of Jesus regarded by his disciples as miraculous, were not ’ 
so; such as the feeding of the five thousands, the cursing of the fig- 
tree, the piece of money in the fish’s mouth, &c. On the other hand he 
says. 

‘‘The main fact that Jesus, after his death, came to his disciples in visible form, and 
created a faith in immortality which transformed their whole being, seems to me un- 
deniable. Without some such event, Christianity would have been buried forever in 
the Master's grave. The resurrection of Christ was the resurrection of Christianity. 
With all respect for those who believe that the disciples imagined they saw their Mas- 
ter, and that this self-illusion was the foundation on which the religion was built 
which converted Europe to faith ina Jewish Messiah, the supposition appears to me 
histurically incredible. The house which is to stand must be founded on the rock of 
reality, not on the sand of delusion.’’ 

If we understand him, Dr. Clarke regards the power by which Jesus 
wrought his wonderful works as a divine force, not exactly the special 
gift of God, but rather the natural fruitage of his moral and spiritual 
perfectness, his intimate sympathy and communion with God and with 
the laws and forces of nature. There is also, perhaps, a suggestion of 
something kindred to what is known as animal magnetism, whose heal- 
ing influence was sometimes independent of his will or volition, as in 
the case of the woman with an issue of blood, Luke viii. ; and a farther 


suggestion of a clairvoyance or insight, not as a transient but a perma- 


nent mental condition, which enabled him to know what was in man, and 
to see and read the thoughts of those around him. 

The story of Thomas is constructed with singular skill, and told ina 
way which leads the reader to a great deal of pleasing and useful infor- 
mation. Every paragraph embodies the results of patient study — see 
the Letter of Rabbi Epinetus as an example. The fiction is a mere 


thread, but it is strung with the richest jewels of knowledge. Thomas 
seeks truth everywhere, among the Scribes and Pharisees, among the 
Essenes, in the school of Philo, and with the Therapeute. At last he 
meets Jesus, is strongly drawn to him by his personal majesty and 
sweetness, by his wonderful wisdom and works; but still he doubts 
and hesitates, until that memorable interview after the resurrection 
clears away all doubts from his mind, and he surrenders himself to the 
Saviour of the World, and finds peace. 


14. The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. Twelve Lectures on Biblical Crit- 
icism. By W. Robertson Smith. D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 


The delivery of these Lectures was a notable event in the history of 
Scotch Theology. We have only room, for the present, to let Prof. 
Smith state for himself the principle upon which his critical inquiry is 
based. He accepts the Bible as a Divine revelation that “ speaks to the 
heart of man in words that can come only from God—and the plain, 
central, heart-felt truths that speak for themselves, and rest on their 
own indefeasible worth will assuredly remain to us” after scientific criti- 
cism has done its entire work. But while he reverently contends for 
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the diviné element, he contends as strenuously for the human side as it 
appears in the literary composition of the several books, and “ the whole 
business of scholarly exegesis lies with this human side.’’ To this ex- 
tent all Christian scholars will agree with him ; but there are statements 


in these lectures which, even if correct, are made to cover inferences 
and conclusions which, as it seems to us, belong to the on sequitur class, 


15. The New Reviston. Two Editions sent us are worthy of men- 
tion —1. That of Porter & Coates, which has both the Old and the 
Revised translations in one volume, printed in parallel columns, so that 


the changes made are instantly and continuously before the eye. This 


makes it very convenient for comparing the corrections of the text and 


translation, and judging the value of the improvements introduced b 

the Committee of Revision. 2. That of the Harfers, in which the vai- 
uable suggestions of the American Committee, often far preferable to 
the revised readings, are given as foot-notes, instead of being consigned 
to an Appendix. This saves the trouble of constantly turning back to 


the end of the volume to make the necessary comparisons, and gives it 


special valu: for American readers. The 12mo edition is, to Clergy- 
men, 35 cts. The above, with all the English Editions, are for sale at 
16 Bromfield St. 

A critical review of the Revised Version, by one of our ablest scholars, 
will appear in our next issue. 


BOOK NOTES. 


The Art Amateur: A Monthly Journal devoted to the Cultivation of Art in the 
Household. Montague Marks, Editor and Publisher. $3.00. This journal will pay 
for itself several times in the year; first, by its cultivation of that refined taste in 
household decoration and arrangements which contribute so much to the elegance, 
attractiveness and happiness of a Home; and second, by furnishing numerous designs, 
patterns and lessons for the manufacture at home of many of those beautiful little 
works of art which can only be purchased at five times their cost. It has the several 
departments of *‘ Industrial Art,’’ “ Decoration and Furniture,’’ ‘‘ Art Needlework,”’ 
“The Print Collector,’ ‘‘ Ceramics,’’ ‘‘ The Art Gallery,” ‘* Music,” &c. The ex- 
quisite designs and useful instructions given under these heads will convince our 
readers that a pleasant, an elegant Home, which shal! also be an art school for all the 
household, is not the prerogative of wealth, but a boon within reach of very moderate 
means. Send for a specimen copy, and judge for yourself. 

Handbook of English Synonyms, with an Appendix showing ‘the Correct Use ot 
Prepositions. Also a Collection of Foreign Phrases. Lee & Shepard. Be sure and 
get this little volume. Once consulted, you will have it in constant use, and it will 
save much belaboring of the brain to find the synonym or equivalent of a word you 
have just used, and do not wish to repeat. A kindred work, “ Roget’s Thesaurus,” 
has saved us weeks of labor, and thousands of repetitions. 


The Past in the Present — What is Civilization? By Arthur Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. 
Harpers. A curious and valuable discussion, and eminently worthy the attention of 
archzologists who seek to build vast structures on fog-bank foundations. We shall 
give a taste of the argument in our next. 


The Problem of Human life: Embracing the “ Evolution of Sound” and “ Evolu- 
tion Evolved,’ with a Review of the Six Great Modern Scientists; Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Haeckel, Helmholtz and Mayer. Revised Euition. By A. Wilford Hall. A 
somewhat high-sounding and wide reaching title, but a book which the gentlemen 
named cannot afford to throw by with a sniff of contempt. The logician and scientist 
will find enough in it to try their skill and test their knowledge; enough to convince 
them that there are some problems of the material world which are not yet quite settled. 


More hereafter. 
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ARTICLE XXII. 


Plato’s Argument for Immortality. 


In the writings of Plato we have the confluence of the two. 
great minds, Socrates and Plato ; and as tworivers, becoming 
a single stream, can be seen in their after-flow only in their 
union, so the famous dialogues must be looked at as the joint 


creation of these two most eminent Greeks. Socrates is made 
the central figure in the setting of every picture. It is he 
who incites and leads on the debate with one or another group 


of his friends, while Plato appears to have been only as one 


who gave ear to what was said and then went away to his pen 
to make report of the conversation. In case of the Phzdo, 
at least, Plato is referred to as absent on account of illness, 
and we are left to infer that his report of that famous colloquy 
is but the report of a report. Of this, however, there may be 
some doubt, since the Phedo purports to be a dialogue that 
transpired in prison on the last day of Socrates’ life, as he 
was waiting the fatal cup of poison. It must have been no 
ordinary illness that could have kept Plato thus from the 
place and from sharing in the interest that must have in- 
vested the last words of his great teacher and friend. The 
concealment of himself under the guise of absence may have 
been one of the arts of the narrator. 

Those writers who have been curious in the matter, and 
have sought to trace parallels between Socrates and Jesus, 
have had an easy task, so far as these two points are concerned, 
that neither is known to have written anything himself, and 
that both had a most faithful elucidation of their doctrines. 
The one had his Plato, and the other his John, each bearing 
toward his great teacher a loving heart and those needed 
gifts of sensibility and insight that make the reliable reporter 
of deeper and finer truths and sentiments. Alike were Plato © 
and John poets and mystics, and interpreters who left upon 
all they touched the impress of their own genius. But as in 
the fourth Gospel we have more of Jesus because we have 
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something of John, so in the celebrated Dialogues we have 
more of Socrates, hecause we have:so much of Plato. In each 
vase the duality melted into the greater unity. If Socrates 
supplied subjects, and led on the- debates as only he knew how 
to do, Plato gave to them at once his ample appreciation, and 
the advantages of his great dramatic instinct, and the rich 
colorings of his rhetoric. Hence in our study of what we 
have entitled the Platonic Argument for Immortality, we may 
feel quite sure we are listening to two concurrent voices, 
neither of which can be deemed a mere echo of the other. 

‘It has been already stated that the Phzdo is the dialogue 
that came from the prison-cell where Socrates and his friends 
were holding a last interview. Among the group in attend- 
ance were such eminent persons as Euclid, Antisthenes, Crito, 
Simmias and Cebes, all of whom seem to have been at once 
awed and fascinated by the calmness and cheer of their dis- 
tinguished chief. Having assembled to pour out upon him 
in that final hour the sweet libations of their sympathy, he 
appears to them to stand in less need of compassion than any 
one in the company. Save that a strange light of triumph 
seems to rest on his brow, and a new note of vigor to steal 
into his voice, he stands before them as they had seen him 
amid gathering groups‘at the street-corners, or when waiting 
in some more select circle for the clue to a debate. As they 
directly rally him on this singular bearing, it gives him an 
early opportunity to open out the secrets of his soul, and to 
reveal the joyous nature of his hopes, and the grounds on 
which they rest. And with few interruptions the dialogue 
holds steadily to this double theme, and is pronounced by 
Grote to be “among the most affirmative and expository in 
the Platonic list.”” It would indeed have been a violation of 
the proprieties of dramatic art, or rather of the laws of human 
nature, to have permitted into this conversation purported to 
have taken place, as no doubt it did in substance, in the very 
presence of death, and at the parting of old friends, and in 
face of the solemn mystery of the unpenetrated future, those 
leisurely wanderings of the debate and dialectical diversions 
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that are so marked a part of most of the dialogues. There 
was no time to waste in chasing mental butterflies; no curi- 
ous tangle of ideas could fittingly be sported with ; no ambi- 
tious skills might come onto this sacred arena in idle rivalry ; 
all the lines of thought must converge in steady and serious 
deference to: the situation. Hence the Phaedo summarizes 
the Platonic argument for immortality, and casts onto a sin- 
gle canvas, as it were, the picture of the after-life. Beyond 
this formal debate, then, we scarcely need pass in the treat- 
ment of our theme, save as we may desire to gather scattered 
hints to magnify the general argument. 

The Platonic faith in the cheering doctrine of immortality 
never wavers ; no shade appears to steal over its brightness. 
If an objection is interposed, and words are set forth to stir 
up doubt, the pen of Plato makes it appear that Socrates goes 
about meeting the onset as calmly and confidently as a great 
general meets the skirmishes of a weaker enemy. And yet it 
must be confessed that we do not find in the several points of 
the argument anything, or much of anything, to justify, at 
least to modern thought, this enviable degree of assurance. 
It is certain that the more cogent and convincing reasons now 
set forth by natural theology in proof of the soul’s immortality 
do not find a place in the celebrated dialogues. For the most 
part the resort is to dialectical subtleties and figments of the 
imagination ; and the modern reader, bearing the more real 
arguments in his mind, is often put to an actual pain to see 
how the Platonic discussion leaves them one side, and cen- 
tres on some fancy that has long since been exploded, and 
that could hardly have seemed substantial to a reflecting 
mind in any age. 

But we have this source of comfort in view of the matter, 
that the weaker and poorer the argument that sustains faith, 
or that seems to do so, the greater is the evidence that faith 
is a reality. For it shows that it has its own secret reasons 
that are adequate, reasons that are quite aside from, and in- 
dependent of, reasoning, a logic that puts to shame the logi- 
cians. It shows that some better witness is borne in on the 
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soul, and that it needs not so much the clatter of debate to 
carry its conviction as to sit still amid some lofty silence, and 
feel its spiritual relations. Especially is this true of a soul so 
luminous with a divine light, and so sensitive to every touch 
of the hidden Spirit as was that of Socrates or. Plato. Thus 
does Tennyson reveal to us that he had found this deeper 
ground of belief: 


“Tf e’er, when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice, ‘ Believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That tumblea in the Godless deep; 

A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And, like a man in wrath, the heart 

Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’ ”’ 


It is thus that we all rest our trust and hope on some sub- 
jective and native evidence, some divine whisper that is heard 
amid the Babel of tongues, some resting of the foot on a firm 
and steady base beneath the surface drift and confusion. 
Even as Galileo saw that the world moved while he was say- 
ing that it did not, so is there a belief of the unbelievers. In 
the atheistic sky some spiritual light trails its radiance over 
life’s better hours, as Mr. Tyndall has so feelingly confessed, 
some flying hope lures toward an undiscovered country. So 
great a blessing as faith seems to have been wisely rescued 
from the contingency of a debate and the custody of philoso- 
phers and priests, and kept sacred tor child and peasant, and 
the sick one whose mind is too weary to toil with an argu- 
ment, and for the common humanity. It isa Russian proverb 
that ‘“‘ God saves the moon from the wolves.” In spite of the 
nightly baying of these voracious creatures at the silver orb, 
it still hangs beautifully in the sky and continues to shine on 
the paths of men, and to cast its mystic glow on mountain and 
vale. So the candle of faith is kept burning in the soul in 
the midst of the assaults of darkness. While the argument 
may be weak, and will fall, like a rotten fabric, at the touch, 
still may faith be strong. 

But another view of the Socratic and Platonic reserve in 
setting the more obvious segments in the great circle of evi- 
dences or intimations of immortality is admissible, and, since 
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these great thinkers could not have been ignorant of the 
whole scope of the argument of natural theology, it may be 
deemed highly probable. Their one favorite argument may 
have appeared to them all that the case required, and hence 
they were content to dismiss the collateral reasons with casual 
hints or utter silence. As the judge, before whom the lawyer | 
came with thirteen reasons why his client was absent, the first 
one being that he was dead, ordered the twelve remaining 
points to be omitted, so. may these famous Greeks have 
abridged their plea in deference to the sufficiency of their first 
point as it appeared to their own minds, and since it carried 
conviction to others. 

And this point must be sought in connection with the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of Ideas. In his definition of Ideas Plato felt 
beyond a misgiving he had discovered the true nature of the 
soul, and the fact of its eternal existence alike in the past and 
in the future. Differing in their interpretations of this cele- 
brated doctrine, his many commentators may be regarded as 
pretty well agreed that it assigns to Ideas substantial forms 
and self-existence, that it regards them as monads and effi- 
cient causes, first causes, and therefore uncreated and imper- 
ishable. In the Platonic sense these Ideas are not modes of 
mind, and thus dependent, but they are absolute entities, and 
the archetypes of all true thinking. Before all created things 
they were, and beyond all created things, the created being 
the temporal, they will still subsist. Susceptible of taint and 
abasement in the midst of the creation, still they cannot be 
destroyed, but will await the process of purification, which 
may be begun in this world by the practice of philosophy and 
virtue, and carried on in the next by a further ont and 
the discipline of the gods. 

Among the Ideas or Self- Existences, i in the Platonic sense, 
must be included a gréat host, but the most conspicuous of 
them, are the Self-Beautiful, the Self-Just, the Self-Great, the 
Self-Living,— each Idea seeking to descend into phenomena 
of its own kind, the Absolute Beauty into the relative or de- 
rived beautiful, the Self-Just into the modifications of justice. 
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in our daily life, the Self-Living into the countless details of 
animation. Thus the Absolute Oneness is ever re-appearing 
in the unit, and: Plurality in the many. The primal Love 
blooms before our eyes and bears fruit. in all the visible ten- 
derness of nature and the humanities of our race. An august 
kingdom, indeed, is this Platonic realm of Ideas or Primor- 
dial Forms! It is the native province of the uncreated and 
the immortal! There nothing is new, and yet nothing passes 
into the “sere and yellow leaf” of age! Those perfect 
essences, entities, Ideas constitute the domain of the eternal, 
from which the temporal springs as clouds are bred from the 
earth to assume a thousand forms, and then vanish. From 
ordinary mortals, who, according to Plato, dwell in a cave, or 
amid carnal veilings, like the sea-mud and weeds and barna- 
cles that yathered about the god, Glaucus, this majestic 
sphere is hidden; but philosophers, who purify their vision 
and die from their bodies in advance of death, ascending by 
the royal path of induction or generalization, bend on it an 
eye that fills with awe and admiration. 

Aud it was amid these glorified Ideas or Self-Subsistences 
that Plato discovered the soul, not yet descended to dwell in 
humble human relations, like Apollo among the shepherds. 
Indeed, he saw all souls in this exalted company, so that their 
number was never less and will never be greater. In his own 
phrase, * The soul is and ever was immortal” ; and he adds 
elsewhere, that *‘ Souls will not diminish in’ number, neither 
will they increase.” They are part'and parcel of the eterni- 
ties, according to the Platonic theory, and are most wisely 
regarded as Ideas, since they are usually spoken of in terms 
interchangeable with those employed concerning the Self- 
Beautiful, the Self-Just, and the entire circle of Substantial 
Forms. In his rhetoric, when it is:most guarded and unpo- 
etic, souls are referred to as simple arid uncompounded, and 
since they were not created, neither can they be dispersed. 
As the Self-Beautiful passes into the phenominally beautiful 
and is the changing-and entrancing “ light that swims on the 
surface of things,” so the Self-Living Soul descends, by will of 
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the gods, and locates in the head of man, and rules his body, 
and reveals itself in the dim or broken mirrors of human life. 
Like the Self-Beautiful and the Self-Just, the Soul takes a 
stain, and sometimes a foul contagion in its exile from its na- 
tive sphere. But if, contrary to the implication in this inter- 
changeable use of terms, the Soul is not an Idea, in the Pla-: 
tonic sense, it is, to quote the words of Zeller, “so closely 
combined with the Idea that it cannot be conceived without 
it’; or as Mr. Grote declares, ‘‘ Platonic Ideas and souls are 
inseparably identified.” 

As in the tragic poets of old, when the knot of their fable 
can not be otherwise uutied, god is brought down in a 
machine, who solves all the difficulties, so in Plato the Eternal 
Idea comes flying down to solve the mystery of super-sensuous 
wisdom and reveal the undying nature of man. Indeed, the 
Platonic assumption in counection with the Idea well nigh 
surfeits man with immortality. It makes him older than the 
morning stars, at whose first concert he must have been pres- 
ent, and already venerable in the time of Cheops and the 
Sphinxes. The nine hundred years of Methuselah are as a 
span to the age of these nurselings in our cradles, and the 
army of mothers are playfully pinching the toes and assault- 
ing the lips of darlings who are more ancient than the planets! 

The theory of a prior existence, in which they saw a future 
being prophesied or proven, stood justified in the eyes of Soc- 
rates and Plato on the score that the soul contemplates the 
Perfect Concepts or Ideas. Whence does it derive its knowl- 
edge of them? Since it cannot have seen them in this world, 
the Perfect ever hiding behind the visible and temporal, it 
must have made their acquaintance in a tormer existence, in 
the schools of the gods; and therefore, according to Plato, 
“‘ they are said to learn who only remember.” Identical with 
reminiscence must be this higher knowledge. The awakening 
of memory iis the dawn of philosophy. In the scheme of psy- 
chology, so prominent in the dialogues, our super-sensuous 
cognitions are classed as memories, and not as intuitions, 
according to our ordinary metaphysics, nor as constitutional 
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forms of thought, according to Kant, nor as revelations of an 
impersonal reason, as in the mysticism of Cousin. They are 
our inheritance from the studies of a life we have previously 
lived, a wisdom drawn from the archives of a higher world. 


“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar;”’ 


and comes bearing vast stores of knowledge it could not 
acquire in this lower sphere, and which it is our chief busi- 
ness to recall from the oblivion into which our advent in time 
plungesus. And hence Socrates went about among his fellow 
Greeks in the workshops and public squares and academic 
groves striving, by a marvellous dialectic, to stir them up by 


way of remembrance and make them know what they knew, 
and stand a little more on an equality with themselves. His 


chief desire was to turn a man inside out, since the clown 


would then be a philosopher, and the child a savan. In this 
assumed identity of a higher knowledge and reminiscence 
was found a basis of hope; but the same hope is permitted 


to us on the more rational score that as created beings we 
touch this sublime height of thought in meditation, that 


our gifts soar away from the imperfect to the Perfect, from 
the temporal to the Eternal, to muse on them in admiration. 

The suggestive recollection thus ascribed to the mind Plato 
seems attended vy an equally suggestive aspiration of the heart, 
a striving on the part of the philosopher to withdraw from 
the body and dwell in the more congenial realm of contempla- 
tion. Not only do the wise strive to recall their former glori- 
fied life, but they seek to return to it, as those absent from 
the dear scenes of their native land would not only remember 
them, but go back to re-visit them. In Platonic phrase, 
the soul is merely “ glued,” or ‘ nailed” to the flesh, and 
philosophy is a process of emancipation in a degree before 
death secures complete deliverance. In the high moods and 
moments of abstract thought, the soul is to be looked upon as 


having run away from the body and gone to sit and rejoice 
amid the scenes of its former life. In this lower world it suf- 
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fers a sort of imprisonment, and struggles and flutters to 
ascend to its ancient sphere, as a bird longs to soar to the 
skies. It sighs for its old-time honor and joy with the gods. 
But while Socrates gathers hope and comfort in his last hour 
from this aspiration as something that points to a pre-exist- 
ence in which a future is implicated, it is our privilege, 
rejecting the Socratic view, to see in this longing and soaring 
of the soul to find the Perfect an intimation and prophecy of _ 
a better destiny. Our immortality is a rational inference 
from the unattained ideals that fly before us and lure us on. 
In order to a more complete treatment of our theme it must 
be further observed that in perfect accord with the assumption 
that the soul is one of the eternal entities or Ideas, Plato also 


assumes that it is a cause, a first cause, an uncreated but a 
creating power, and that as such it is immortal. He tells us 
that that which is begun is only an effect, and that an effect 


cannot be a cause; but since the soul is the Self-Moved and 


the Self-Moving, and therefore master of its lingerings and its 
ongoings, its rest and its activity, it will take a very decided 
stand against extermination, or even a permanent repose. 


Why should the Self-Moving cease to move? Over the de- 
pendent body death can assert its sway, but not over the inde- . 
pendent spirit. The august Will of man will dictate a moving 
on from every conceivable point at which it may arrive, lured 
by new horizons rising before it ; will order the striking of its 
tent to-day only to pitch it in a new encampment to-morrow. 
But while we may turn aside again from the circle of the 
Platonic logic, we are still obliged and pleased to confess that 
the Human Will or Personality is indeed an august fact and 
force in the universe, and that it seems made for, and entitled 
to something better than a grave a few steps away from the 
cradle. When we see it so grandly creative as it was ina 
Moses and a Paul, a Dante and a Shakspeare, an Angelo and 
a Raphael, a Wilberforce and a Charles Sumner, and as it is 
in man in general, we can but stand in awe before it and de- 
clare that immortality is the only outlook harmonious with its 
endowments. The aspects of divinity clearly pertain to it, 
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and a greater career than time permits opens before it as the 
destiny to which its gifts entitle it. 

In conclusion of this review of the Platonic argument for 
immortality, it must be said, that while we do not discover 
in the Dialogues that the argument is anywhere made to rest 
in a formal way on the purely moral ground that equity de- 
mands a hereafter for the adjustment of the unadjusted 
accounts of time, we still feel that this view of the case is not 
absent from the thought of the two great minds there engaged 
in debate. The two worlds are constantly linked in these 
moral relations, and especially in the Gorgias and the Phedo 
are we made to feel that earthly virtue, conspicuous at the 
hour of death, is entitled to yet unreceived reward, and that 
mortal sinfulness, still prone to evil deeds, when the great 
summons comes, is justly amenable to turther retribution. 
It is clear that Socrates and Plato regarded the scales of com- 
pensation as not fully adjusted on this mortal shore, and that 
in the light of equity, which appears to be a light of the uni- 
verse, they saw the evidence or intimation of an abiding moral 
administration and a coming judgment. In the Gorgias it is 
affirmed with favor, ‘that in the days of Cronos there was 
this law respecting the destiny of man, which has always 
existed, and still continues in heaven, that he who lived all 
his life in justice and holiness shall go, when he dies, to the 
islands of the blest, and dwell there in perfect happiness.out 
of the reach of evil, but that he who has lived, unjustly and 
impiously shall go to the house of vengeance and punish- 
ment, which is called Tartarus.” 


ARTICLE XXIII. 


The Nature of Christ. 


ye Birth of Jesus, By Rev. Henry A. Miles, D.D. Boston; Lockwood, Brooks 
0. 


Cetsus, and a whole tribe of skeptical assailants of the New 
Testament Histories, were refuted by the Christian Fathers ; 
Strauss and Renan, and their many imitators, have been buried 
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beneath mountains of fact and argument, seeming beyond 
hope of resurrection; but ever and anon the controversy 
breaks out anew, and the skeptical ovum seems inexhaustible. 
The history of skeptical thought is admirably illustrated by 
the fables of the Hydra, and the Phoenix. Decapitation pro- 
duced no sensible effect upon the one, and fire was impotent 
to destroy the other. 

Dr. Miles’ book is simply the skeptical Phoenix risen again 
from its ashes. It is an attempt, not a very adroit one, to 
reduce the Christ of the Evangelists to a purely human level, 
and to deprive the Gospels of every particle of value‘as relia- 
ble history. The degree of success attending this attempt, 
will sufficicntly appear in the sequel ; for the present, suffice 
it to say, that, from beginning to end, it has neither the charm 
of freshness, novelty, nor originality. In fact, every position 
taken in this hook, and every argument advanced in its sup- 
port, is musty with age, and has been exploded again and 
again. A detailed review, therefore, is unnecessary, and we 
shall not attempt one. It is simply our purpose to use Dr. 
Miles’ book as a medium of contact with the opinions of cer- 
tain parties in the Christian Church. who make rather large 
pretensions to ‘scholarship,’ and have a good deal to say 
about “ advanced thought.” With Dr. Miles they maintain 
the foliowing thesis : 


“ The story of Christ’s life, as-tuld by the Evangelists, is 
unreliable, The mother of Christ was nota virgin. He had 
a human father. He was conceived. born, lived, suffered, and 
died like other men. He was in no respect different from 
other men; save in superior endowment. His superior endow- 
ment was in no respect different from the endowment of great 
poets, philosophers, and moralists ; save in degree. He was 
inspired as other men are inspired, only more perfectly; the 
difference being in measure, and not in kind. In a word, he 
was a man, in-all respects such as we are; save that he was 
enlarged and extended to the extreme limit of our intellectual 
and spiritual nature.” 


Although acquainted, years ago, with this amazing thesis, 
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and shocked by it then, we must confess that we experience a 
more severe shock, every time it puts in a new appearance. 
It gives us a sense of something frightfully blasphemous. 
How any one, acquainted with the Evangelists, can avoid be- 
ing shocked, it is difficult to see. It is such a juggling with 
the narrative that it makes one think of the unholy attempt 
to discover forbidden secrets by reading the Lord’s Prayer 
backwards! And yet, the method by which the thesis is 
attained, seems to us even more amazing than the thesis. 
As it appears in Dr. Miles’s book, it is the best specimen of 
“‘ sweating” the Bible, in order to diminish its value, that 
has come to our notice. 

In the first place, the stories of Matthew and Luke about 
the miraculous conception, and the phenomena attending the 
birth of Christ, must, in some way, be gotten rid of, or effect- 
ually invalidated. To effect this result, choice of one of three 

-methods is presented: Ist. By dilution. 2d. By reducing 
the whole toa myth. 3d. By a plump charge of wholesale 
interpolation. Hither of these methods will do. The first is, 
undoubtedly, the least troublesome of the three. Dr. Miles 
chooses the first ; may be for that reason. At any rate, hav- 
ing made his choice, he proceeds to “ water” the Gospel nar- 
rative until it bears scarcely the slightest resemblance to the 
original. 

He first dilutes the story of Zacharias. An angel, as the 
narrative relates, did not appear to the good priest, and 
assure him that his prayer for a child. had been heard, and 
should be granted ; but the incident,— which the Evangelist 
very impropetly misstates,— transpired’ in this way: ‘“ One 
day, while Zacharias was burning incense in a dark inclos- 
ure, his eye rested on some convolution of ascending. smoke 
and flame at the right hand. of the altar, as he was revolving 
in his mind his life-long-prayer, and a persuasion took posses- 
sion of his soul that, after ali, God would answer it.” The 
“ convolution of smoke and flame” naturally enough he mis-. 
took for an angel ; and belief, ever after, that he had really 
seen an angel, and been spoken to by one, was the natural 
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result! Why should this version of the Evangelist’s narrative 
be deemed incredible ? Something similar has often happened 
to timid people, who, in the gloaming, have mistaken a stump 
for a ghost, and have been taken possession of by a ghost per- 
suasion, and ever after have believed in ghosts ! 

Moreover, Zacharias was not stricken dumb, as the Evan- 
gelist affirms, but his silence was “self-imposed.” In other 
words, he practiced deceit, and pretended to be dumb! “In 
almost every age,” Dr. Miles placidly remarks, “ we find in 
some cases men, as @ voluntary penance, have not spoken a 
word for fifteen or twenty years.” The stcry that Zacharias 
was stricken dumb by an angel, somehow “ got attached to 
the Gospel of Luke” ; but, really is of no historical value. 
When critically investigated, it vanishes in the “ flames fitfully 
playing on the ascending smoke ” from the good priest’s altar ! 

The story of Joseph and Mary,— story so dear to the popu- 
lar heart,— is next diluted. Its “‘ true inwardness ” does not 
appear in the Gospels, and the keen scalpel of the critic 
must be applied to effect its development. The major part 
of the story is simply husk, gathered around quite an insig- 
nificant kernel. Here is the kernel: Mary, a young woman 
of sixteen, was espoused to a man much older than her- 
self, named Joseph; whose business it was to make yokes 
and plows. Espousal, in those days, was in fact marriage, 
and Mary, soon after, found she would become a mother. 
Joseph was not expecting such an event; although he was not 
ignorant of the relation that had subsisted between them; and 
Mary was too modest to speak to him about it. ‘ Time,” she 
said to herself, ‘‘ would reveal it.” And time, of course, did 
reveal it; and the surprise and joy of Joseph at the event 
were very great ; although he knew well enough what he had 
reason to expect! Nevertheless, and notwithstanding his 
“joy,” he soon got it into his foolish old head that the birth 
of Mary’s child was “too great a blessing to come to him,” 
and he became jealous, and “ supposed it possible,”’ — know- 
ing all the while that he had treated Mary as a wife,— “ that 
Mary had been unfaithful to him.” Thus Joseph was not 
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only a very foolish, but also a very wicked old man. But Dr. 
Miles tells us that his ‘ foolish suspicions were all allayed by 
an angel-conviction,” — Joseph, like Zacharias, being subject 
to “ angel-convictions,” — that, either way, it was “all in the 
good providence of God”! A truly comfortable disposal of 
such an awkward matter! And “ in after times,” Dr. Miles 
continues, “ the old man used to tell the story with mingled 
pathos and humor,” set off “ with smiles of surprise and tears 
of gratitude ”’! 

True, Mary declared she had “not known a man”; but 
she only meant, “she had not publicly recognized her hus- 
band.” True, too, Mary is called “a virgin”; but the Greek 
parthénos does not, uniformly, have the sense modernly 
attached to the word virgin ! 

How she came to believe that her child was the long expected 
Messiah, was simple enough. The common expectation in 
those days, that a Messiah was soon to appear, “led every 
mother, conscious of coming maternity, to ask,— ‘“* Who knows 
but my child may be the favored one of God?” So Mary 
said, ‘* Who knows but that God has already, in my virtual 
wedlock, favored me, and that even I may be chosen to give 
His Messiah to the world?” She dwelt so much on this 
thought, that, the persuasion of its truth took possession of 
her, and she represented it afterwards, (of course innocently, ) 
as an angel that came to her “ from the very chief places of 
heaven ”! It would seem that she, too, like her cousin, and 
husband, was subject to “ angel-convictions ”’! 

The story of the birth of her child, and the supernatural 
events attending it, is a sheer fabrication. Only when thor- 
oughly diluted can the truth be perceived. Thus: The 
‘heavenly host” were ‘some messengers, with torches, go- 
ing to the shepherds upon the hillsides, and reporting the 
birth of a son, in the favored line of David, who might possibly 
fulfil their hopes. They were so rejoiced at this good news, 
that it seemed to them as if the’stars in heaven were shout- 
ing sweet words of peace and goodwill! ”’. 

The “ wise men from the east,” who came seeking the 
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child, were a company of travelling merchants, who noticed, 
one evening, a bright, particular star, “ which they had never 
seen before to shine so brilliantly.” ‘ Passing near to Beth- 
-lehem, they heard of the birth of Mary’s son, who, they were 
told, might be the king of the Jews; and they thought it 
would be wise to do homage to him to propitiate his future 
protection. In their compliments to the mother, they name 
the incident of the star ; which little story Mary remembered 
ever after, and treasured among her domestic traditions ” ! 

The dream attributed to Joseph, in which he was warned 
to flee with the child into Egypt, was simply the thought, 
that came to him in the night, that the life of his child was 
in danger, and “that he must go where the hand of power 
could not harm it.” 

Finally, the story of the conception, birth, and early life of 
Jesus was reduced by some one of the family having literary 
tendencies, to a “ family memoir,” and “ St. Luke procured 
it somewhere, and has handed it down to us as a sweet and 
touching picture ; though it was never thought of as any doc- 
umentary proof until subsequent ages had misinterpreted and 
misapplied it.” 

We can not help thinking that that “ sweet and touching ” 
“family memoir” had better have been suppressed ; for it is 
no credit to Jesus that he came from a family so frightfully 
given to Munchausenisms ! 

But thus far Dr. Miles ; and such the amazing process by 
which he evolves the Humanitarian thesis. Of course, as we 
have already said, it is not new. The Germans have wagon- 
loads of this species of criticism, which leave all such brochures 
as this the most threadbare of commonplaces. As Howitt well 
says, 


“ There is not a difficulty in the chronology, the statistics, 
the palzontology, the metaphysics, or the historic statements of 
the Bible, which has not been siezed upon, hunted down, 
turned over on all sides, turned inside out, proved, analyzed, 
and tested in all imaginable ways, by a long line of the acutest 
mathematicians, logicians, linguists, orientalists, and sharp- 
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fanged critics, from Ludovicus Capellus, 250 years ago, to 
Strauss and Renan ; and the long line of skeptical combatants 
has trodden the arena of Biblical combat into a mire of destruc- 
tion to every novelty in this department.” 


But here the question naturally arises, — With a Christ 
purely human, what shall be done? To what grade of human 
development shall we assign him? Was he a clairvoyant, a 
medium, or merely a superb genius? Accepting the Human- 
itarian predicate, and the process by which it is obtained ; 
and assuming that, like the story of the conception and birth, 
the tales of the miraculous and supernatural throughout the 
Gospels have been padded and swollen beyond the actual 
dimensions of the truth, it logically follows that Christ was 
simply a great and good man, who enunciated certain impor- 
tant truths,— none of which, however, were original with him, 
—and who set before the world a good, practical example. 
To this conclusion the logical Humanitarian will not demur. 
The less logical,— moved, perhaps, by a large degree of rev- 
erence, but in the main accepting the Humanitarian predi- 
cate,— will endeavor to veil its repulsiveness with a pietistic 
disguise. He will earnestly protest that, though Jesus was 
strictly human, he accepts him as his Saviour, Redeemer, 
and Lord. We shall not, in the least, question his sincerity, 
whatever we may think of his logical consistency ; but, for 
the purpose of exposing the untenability of his position, we 
shall advance, and slightly emphasize, the following inquiries : 

1. What, for instance, is meant by the acknowledgment 
that Jesus is Master? Is anything meant but that Jesus 
is a teacher, leader, and example? If this is what is 
meant, may we further inquire,— What kind of teacher? 
Is it meant that Jesus is a teacher whose instruction is not 
binding upon the reason and conscience of his pupils? and 
which they are at liberty to to disregaid and reject, if they 
please? If this is not what is meant, is it meant that Jesus is 
such a teacher that'we have no right to dissent from his 
teaching, and to do which would involve us in peril and guilt ? 
If this is what is meant, we have the right still further to in- 
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quire, Why have we not the same right to dissent from the 
teaching of Jesus, —seeing that he was but a man, — that 
we have to dissent from the teaching of Plato, or of any other 
great master? If Jesus was but a man, he has precisely the 
claim upon us, in kind, that other great teachers have upon 
our reason, conscience, and obedience, and no other. if, on 
the other hand, he was, as the Gospels assert, ‘* the ONLY be- 
gotten son of God,” then is he our Master and Teacher, 
indeed! In either case, the predicate and conclusion, of this 
wing of the Humanitarian party, is illogical, and one or the 
other must be given up. 

2. Once more: What is meant ky the confession that 
Jesus is Lord? Lord of what? Lord of the reason? Lord 
of the conscience? Lord of the will? Lord of body and 
soul? If this is not what is meant, pray, what is meant? 
In what sense, that no other man ever was, is, or can be, is 
Jesus Lord! The Greek kurios means owner. If Jesus is 
truly our Lord, he owns us, with all our belongings and possi- 
- bilities; and, therefore, St. Paul, with a clear comprehension 
of the meaning of terms, affirms, ‘“ No man liveth unto him- 
self, and no man dieth unto himself; for whether we live, we 
live unto the Lord, and whether we die, we die unto the Lord ; 
and living or dying, we are the Lord’s”’! And this ownership 
of men by the Lord Jesus Christ, he affirms is continued into 
the heavens; for, “ Him hath he highly exalted, and given 
a name, which is above every other; that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth, and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus is Lorp, to the glory of God the © 
Father”?! The ownership, therefore, of every man by Jesus, 
together with all that such ownership implies, is neither local 
nor temporary, but permanent and universal. Can this in 
truth be said of any other man? If this is what the Human- 
itarian means by confessing that Jesus is his Lord, then he is 
bound to surrender his predicate. If he does not mean this, 
and still holds to his predicate, he has no business with his 
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his conclusion, and is unintelligible. On one or the other 
horn of this dilemma impalement is inevitable ! 
3. But again: What does the Humanitarian mean by 


saying that Jesus is his Saviour? In what sense, that no — 
man ever was, or can be, is Jesus his Saviour and Redeemer ? 


Is it meant that without a knowledge of Christ, and obedience 
to his teachings, no man can be saved? Is it meant that, 


“ There is no name given under heaven, or known among men, 
whereby we can be saved, but the name of Christ Jesus” ? 
And what is meant by the acknowledgment that Jesus is his 
Redeemer? What constitutes Jesus a Redeemer? Is there 
no redemption save “through his blood”? If not, why not? 
Is it true that through him alone we have * remission of sin” ? 
If this is precisely what his acknowledgment means, then 
the incompatibility between his predicate and conclusion is 
simply inconceivable, and a reconstruction of his position, for 
the sake of logical decency, is not only necessary, but inevita- 
ble. Sensible men cannot long be at ease in a manifest incon- 
sistency ; nor will honest men consent to occupy a position 
that looks like a concession to Christian public opinion ; unless 
possessed of an idiosyncrasy that is not only innocent of moral 
sensitiveness, but of logical laws. Evidently, there is but a 
single alternative for this class of Humanitarians, — either to 
accept the most pronounced Rationalism, with all its logical 
consequences, or renounce the Humanitarian party altogether. 
We feel certain that the result will, in due season, be favora- 
ble to historical Christianity. 

In dismissing this branch of the subject, we cannot _— 
a pertinent quotation from the eminent historian, M. Guizot. 
It is taken from his “ Meditations on the Essence of the Chris- 
tian Religion ” 


“ History reposes on two foundations,— the positive evi- 
dence, or documents concerning the facts and persons; and 
presumptive evidence, or probabilities, resulting from the con- 
nection of facts, and the action of persons. These two foun- 


dations are entirely wanting in the history of Jesus Christ, 
such as it is related, or rather constructed, in these days. It 
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is, on the one hand, in evident and shocking contradiction of 
the men who saw Jesus Christ, or of the men who lived near 
to those who saw him: on the other hand, it equally conflicts 
with the natural laws ; residing ovér the actions of men, and 


the course of events. This does not deserve the name of his- 


torical criticism. It is a philosophical system, and a romantic 
narrative substituted for the substantial proof of the moral 
evidence. It is a Jesus, false and impossible, made by the 
hand of man, pretending to dethrone the real, living Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God. The choice lies between the system 


and the mystery ; between the romance of man and the design 
of God.” 


The only sound and impregnable predicate possible in this 
controversy is an historical one ;.and to obtain that we must 
go to history. The arena of investigation to which we are 
necessarily confined, is, happily, a narrow one. Outside the 
Bible and Christian literature, little, historically, can bé 
learned of Jesus A single paragraph in Tacitus, a disputed 
one in Josephus, a letter of Pliny the younger to Trajan, a 
dubious reference in the Gemara, a few scraps preserved from 
Celsus, and one or two other opponents of Christianity, is 
about all we have. For ary tolerably full history of Jesus, 
we are absolutely shut up to the literature of the New Testa- 
" ment, and chiefly to that contained in the Gospels. To that 
we now propose to go. And first with respect to the claims 
Christ made for himself. What are these claims? We shall 
find that they are utterly inconsistent with any Humanitarian 


theory. 
I. Christ claimed power to heal the sick, restore the infirm, 
and raise the dead. When John was in prison, he sent a 


messenger to Jesus to ask him point blank, if he was the 


Messiah, or should they look for another. To this question 
Jesus returned this plain and unequivocal answer: ‘‘ Go show: 


John the things ye do see and hear: the blind receive their 


sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, 


the dead are raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached 
unto them ; and blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended. 
in me”! Now if Christ really did . these things, he did that 


which no man since has done,— except in the name of Jesus / 
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2. But he claimed more than this— immeasurably more. 


He claimed, and exercised, creative power. He fed a multi- 
tude of over four thousand persons ; having nothing to begin 
with but five small loaves and two fishes. And after the 


multitude were filled, there were taken up seven baskets full 
of fragments! He also demonstrated his creative power by 
instantly restoring a withered hand. 

8. And yet more. He claimed power over the forces of 
nature. He rebuked a furious storm on Galilee, and the 


winds and waves obeyed him. He walked upon the water as 
if it were solid ground. If we may believe the Evangelist, 
the laws of nature, if he willed, were entirely within his con- 
trol ; and if, at any time, he suffered from them, it was be- 
cause he so willed. 

4. And more extraordinary: He claimed a special power 
over the world of angels and spirits. He asserted he had but 
to pray the Father, and He would send ten legions of angels 
to his assistance. He must, therefore, if his claim was true, 
have had free intercourse with earth and heaven. 

5. Setting up such astonishing claims, and exercising such 
wonderful powers, it is not at all surprising that he should 
extend his claims still further. A being possessed of so much 
would naturally be possessed of more.’ He claimed universal 
dominion. ‘All power,” he said, “in heaven and earth is 
given me.” And, curicusly enough, this endowment of the 
Messiah was predicted by the prophet Daniel: “ And I saw in 
the night visions, and behold one like the Son of Man came 
in the clouds of heaven to the Ancient of Days, and there was 
given unto him a kingdom and dominion, that all people, na- 
tions, and languages should serve him; his kingdom is an 
everlasting kingdom that shall not pass away, and his domin- 
ion that which. shall not be destroyed.” Such a claim, if 
false, could only be set up by a madman, or by an impostor 
for an impostor. 

6. And still his.extraordinary claims multiply. He claimed 
power over man’s moral. freedom. To his disciples he said, 
‘You have not chosen me, but I have chosen you.” He bade 


) 
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them be his disciples, “ and they left their nets and followed 


him.” Discipleship of Christ is not like discipleship of any 
ancient or modern master. The distinction between them is 
deep. No true disciple of Christ can say, ‘Christ did not 
choose me: I chose Christ!” 


7. Standing apart, therefore, in nature and endowment, 
from all other men, he claimed the disposal of his own lifé.” 
““T have power,” he said, “to lay down my life, and I have 


power to take it again.” No mere man has such power ! 


8. He claimed he was with the Father “ before the foanda- 
tion of the world ” ; that he would return again to the Father ; 
that, in the presence of the disciples, he would ‘ascend to 
where he was before.” If by the phrase, “ foundation of the 
world,” he referred to the Jewish age, then his pre-existence 
is established ! He conld not have referred to the Christian 
age, for that had not begun. Besides, in what sense was he 
“ with the Father,” * before the world began,” if not in a per- 
sonal sense ? 

9. He claimed to be “ the son of God.” Not a son of God. 
That title was conferred on his disciples by ‘belief on his 
name.” But it was not conferred on Christ. It was his by 
inheritance. | 

10. He claimed he would raise himself from the dead the 
third day following his crucifixion ; which claim was actually 
verified by his resurrection, and his subsequent ascension into 
heaven in the presence of a multitude of his disciples! If 
this story is false, then the book that contains it ought not to 
be appealed to in proof of anything. If true, then the theory 
that Christ was merely a superior man is false! 

11. Finally: Christ co-ordinated himself with the Father 
when he commissioned his disciples to go forth and baptize, 
“In the’ name of the Father, Son, and Holy: Ghost.” A 
shudder creeps over one at the mere thought that any man, 
however splendidly endowed, should venture on such a tre- 
mendous assumption. Such an assumption to-day, by any 
man, would be sure to excite derision and contempt, and 
would not receive a moment’s eonsideration. But no one is 
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shocked that Christ should co-ordinate himself with the Father 
in the work of saving the world, for divine honors seem his by 
right. ‘The works that I do in my Father’s name,” he said, 
“‘ they bear witness of me.” 

Such are a few of the claims that Jesus set up for himself, 
and we solemnly protest that they are utterly incompatible 
with the Humanitan theory; yea, inconceivable and unbe- 
lievable, if Jesus was only a splendidly endowed man. If 
true, they take him utterly out of the order of our common 
humanity, and set him apart by himself as one belonging to 
no known order or class of created beings. If his claims were 
false, he was an impostor, and .is unworthy of our notice. If 
he made no such claims as the Evangelists record, then they 
were impostors, and further discussion of their records is 
unnecessary» But if, on the other hand, they tell the truth 
about Jesus, and he told the truth about himself, he was ‘Son 
ofthe Highest,” ‘“ Emanuel,” indeed ! 

But there is another aspect of the claims of Christ that adds 
emphasis to the foregoing conclusion. He styled himself both 
“Son of man,” and “ Son of God.” About eighty times he 
atyles himself “Son of man”; and this fact is siezed upon 
as proof that he was only a man; but how sorry a proof it is, 
may be seen by the necessary sense of the phrase in the fol- 
lowing passages: ‘ Ye shall see the heavens open, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending on the Son of man” 
(John i.51). “ He that came down from heaven, even the Son 
of man which is in heaven” (John iii. 13). “The Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive sins” (Matt.ix.6). Has 
any mere man such power? “The Son of man is Lord even 
of the Sabbath day” (Matt. xii. 8). ‘* Except ye eat the flesh 
and drink the blood of the Son of man, ye have no life in you” 
(John vi. 58). ‘The Son of man shall come in the glory of 
his Father, with his holy angels with him” (Matt. xvi. 37). 
“The Father hath given him authority to execute judgment 
also, because he is the Son of man” (John v.27). This title 
evidently indicates that Jesus was not like other descendants 
of Adam,— not merely a son of man,— but the Son of man in 
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a superlative sense; in a word, “ the ideal, the absolute, the 
universal man,— the second Adam descended from heaven,— 
the supreme head of a new and superior order of the race.” 
In this sense he is styled by his favorite disciple, “ The only 
begotten Son,” — a title freely given him by his disciples, and 
without rebuke or remonstrance on his part, and by God Him- 
self at his baptism and: transfiguration. Moreover, it is a faet 
that ought not, in this connection, to be overlooked, that, 
while he directs us to address God as “ our Father,” he always 
himself:addresses him as “ my Father.” 

But by his disciples he was called the “Son of God,” and 
he calmly accepted that title. When appealed to by the Jewish 
high priest, in the name of the living God, and challenged 
with the question, ‘“ Art thou the Christ, the Son of God ?” 
he deliberately answered, “I am!” The question was an 
honest one, and we assume that the answer was equally hon- 
est. It is sheer nonsense, therefore, to talk about no more 
being meant by question and answer than what is meant by 
ordinary Christian discipleship! If there were any serious 
doubt upon this point, it will be at once closed out by another 
assertion of Jesus equally emphatic: ‘ No man,” he said, 
“ knoweth the Son but the Father; neither knoweth any man 
the Father save the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal 
Him”! In other words, there is no true knowledge to be 
had of the Father, nor of the Son, save through Jesus. Christ. 
All other sources of knowledge are simply delusive and vain, 
—a statement abundantly supported by the history of Jew- 
ish, Mohammedan, and Pagan nations. It has been well 
said, that the choice here is between a truly divine man, and 
amad blasphemer. The Jewish high priest was not perplexed 
to understand the meaning of Christ, when he claimed to be 
the Son of God, for he exclaimed, in indignation and horror, 
“ Thou hast spoken blasphemay ! ”’ 

But now let us suppose,— keeping carefully in mind these 
colossal claims of Christ,— that any one of the disciples of 
Jesus, or of the Christian fathers, or of the schoolmen, or 
philosophers, Pagan or Christian, or that some noble Chris- 
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tian reformer had said, or were to say, “I came down from 
heaven,” “I will ascend to where I was before,” ‘‘ I am the 
Light of the world,” “I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life,” “ Come unto me, and ye shall find rest to your souls,” 
** No man can come unto me except the Father who sent me 
draw him,” “I will draw all men unto me,” “No mar 
knoweth the Father but me, and he to whom I shall reveal 
Him,” would such pretensions be accepted for a moment? 
‘“No human being on earth, or who ever was on earth, could 
set up the least of these pretensions, without being set down 
at once as a madman,” or an impostor. But when made by 
Christ they seem the natural claims of one who has the 
undoubted right to make them. It is true that they have 
sometimes been denied ; but among civilized people denial has 
been the exception, and not the rule. They have been trans- 
lated into nearly every language under heaven. They have 
borne the severest practical tests unimpaired. They have 
been accepted by the greatest scholars, the profoundest phi- 
losophers, the most accomplished scientists,— by emperors, 
kings, princes, nobles,— by governments and the makers of 
laws,— by the uneducated and humble poor,—in hymn, an- 
them, and oratorio,—in sermon, homily, and prayer,— by 
“the church of the living God, the pillar and ground of truth,” 
throughout the world; and the volume of these acknowledcg- 
ments increases in magnitude as the centuries go by. Yea, 
“ down the dim future, through long generations,” the claims 
of Christ will continue to be recognized as genuine, and 
accepted as legitimate, until, ascending into the leavens, a 
redeemed creation shall sing “ the new song of Moses and the 
Lamb, and unite, with inconceivable joy, to “ crown him Lord 
of all”! 

Before dismissing this august subject, two difficulties that 
have been urged by Humanitarians against the views herein 
maintained, demand our attention. It has been urged that 
certain claims set up for Christ, by Matthew and Luke, have 
no mention by Mark nor John ; from which it is inferred that 
said claims are unworthy our credence. To which we beg to 


reply : 
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1. Does the fact that neither Mark nor John mention the 
genealogies of Christ, nor the parents of Christ, prove that 
the genealogies of Matthew and Luke are unreliable? and 
that Joseph and Mary were not the reputed parents of Jesus? 
If the inference he just in the one case, it must be equally just 
in the other. 

2. Does the fact that Jesus is not mentioned in cotempo- 
rary profane history,— save in one or two instances, and the 
genuineness of those questioned by sceptics,— prove that no 
such person as Jesus ever existed, and that the stories told 
about him by the Evangelists are myths? Such reasoning is 
a two-edged sword that cuts both ways with deadly effect, and 
to admit its use, as legitimate, would be, in effect, to discredit 
all history, and upset its very foundations. 

But it is further urged, that the miraculous conception and 
birth of Jesus is not mentioned in the epistles ; which, to say 
the least, is unaccountable, if the facts, as alleged, actually 
transpired. It is true that there is no formal mention of the 
alleged facts in the epistles; but the equivalent of a formal 
mention is of frequent occurrence, and in language of no 
doubtful sense. : 

1. In three of the epistles Jesus is styled the “ only begot- 
ten Son” of God ; which would be simply nonsense if applied 
to a mere man,— yea, it would be a downright falseliood. 

2. That this phrase was understood, by those to whom it 
was addressed, as referring to Christ’s supernatural nature, 
we cannot doubt; inasmuch as the story of his miraculous 
conception was current when the epistles were written! Cel- 
sus, who wrote in “ almost hailing distance of the apostles,” 
takes notice of Christ’s birth from a virgin, the adoration of 
the wise men, the slaughter of infants by the order of Herod, 
the flight into Egypt, his baptism, and the descent of the 
Holy Spirit in the form of a dove, the voice from heaven, his 
chief miracles, and his resurrection from the dead. ‘Lhese 
things, he shows, had always been, and were then believed by 
Christians! If Celsus simply tells the truth,—and we can 
see no reason to believe otherwise,— it can make no sort of 
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difference as to the result, even if it be allowed that the epis- 
tles contain no reference to the stories of Matthew and Luke, 
and that the Gospels were written subsequently to the epistles. 
According to this pagan author and opponent of Christianity, 
the stories of Matthew and Luke were current among Chris- 
tians, and devoutly believed ; and their absence from the epis- 
‘tles, in detailed form, will be readily understood if we reflect 
that not one of them was intended as a biography of Christ, 
and that, altogether, they were written for quite another pur- 
pose. This is not the case with the Gospels. They are 
strictly biographies. « 

8. But is*it possible to understand the first verses of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, save in the light thrown upon them 
by the narratives of Matthew and Luke? We think not. 
Reduce Christ to a Humanitarian level, and how shall we 
interpret the following : ‘‘ God, who at sundry times, and in 
divers manners, spake in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son, 
whom He hath appointed hezr of all things, by whom also He 
made the worlds ; who being the brightness of His glory, and 
the express image of His person, and upholding all things by 
the word of His power, when he had by Himself purged our 
sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high!” Is 
this a mere man, taken from the commonest rank of our hu- 
manity, who was thus endowed and exalted? O the Gulli- 
verian credulity of scepticism! To be sure, among that ilk, 
the more stubborn and sturdy cry out in reply, “It is all 
nonsense ; Paul did not write the epistle to the Hebrews, and 
therefore it is of no account!’’ Has scepticism the possibility 
of pause at anything that savors of unbelief ? 

4. But the apostle continues: ** Being made so much better 
than the angels, as he hath by inheritance obtained a more 
excellent name than they.” In the second chapter it is said 


that he was “ made a little lower than the angels.” And here 
we have in these two statements the key to the mystery. On 
his spiritual side, as the “ only begotten Son of God,’ he was 


made “much better than the angels”; but, on his human 
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side, as “ Son of man,” he was “ made a little lower than the 
angels.” But these statements are incapable of interpretation 
without the assistance we derive from the biographies of Mat- 
thew and Luke. Let not this fact be overlooked. 

And here finally we have the invincible truth: The Divine 
and the Human blended in Christ! And this truth, if not 
expressly stated in every Gospel and Epistle, is everywhere 
implied in the New Testament, from the beginning to the end. 
All attempts, therefore, to dethrone Christ, all attempts to 
hurl him down from “ the right hand of the Majesty on high,” 
must, so long as the evidence of his nature, and his true place 
in the order of intelligent beings remains, prove utterly abor- 
tive. ‘The ineffable ridiculousness of such an attempt is pun- 
gently and eloquently stated by that sainted Christian scholar, 
Edmund H. Sears. We subscribe to every word of it: 


“ There was a time when the darkness of spiritual death 
covered the face of the world as with a pall; when men and 
women worshipped their own lusts in the groves of Astarte ; 
and when the God who ruled the heavens and the earth, and 
whose image filled the niches of the temples, was an adulterer 
and a tyrant. Down through this darkness, like a new sun 
risen, not on midnoon, but midnight, descends a form of divine 
and human perfections, transcending not merely the thought 
of that age, but the ideals of all the ages; and along with it 
came a new influx of power, a procession of the Holy Spirit, 
which swept through the heart of the race in Pentecostal gales, 
taking man, prone to the dust, and setting him upon his feet, 
searching the sties of sensuality, and cleansing them, inaugu- 
rating a new order of virtues, creating a new world out of the 
old moral chaos, and for the sinners and the harlots, giving to 
history the Apostles’ glorious company, the noble army of 
martyrs, and the saintly women in spotless robes. Who stands 
at the head of this procession of heavenly years? A fictitious 
character, say these critics, which the age created out of its 
own seething passions and imaginations. The age first created 


the Christ, and then the Christ created it— the process which 


naturalism prescribes for lifting ourselves into the infinite 
main strength, and by taking hold of ourselves. 
That system we call Christianity, in the centre of which is 


Christ in his divine humanity, giving us the moral perfections 
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of God in their unclouded blaze, with a whole series of truths 
ordered and harmonized around this one ; pertaining to the 
nature of man, his redemption, his regeneration, his immor- 
tality, his retribution, the procession of the Holy Spirit to 
complete his nature and cleanse it — that system which spans 
the age, and all the-ages, like a firmament of lights to guide 
them out of darkness — comes of the forged books of a dark 
period! The world will believe this when they believe some 
crazy mechanic from Bedlam, who should come along and 
assure us that, with his trowel and mortar, he built the 
splendid arches of the Milky way.” 


ARTICLE XXIV. 
Thoughts on the Parables. 


To such of the English-reading world as had the pleasure 


of perusing the articles from the pen of Prof. Calderwood on 
the “ Parables of Our Lord ”’ published several years ago in 
the pages of the Family Treasury, and to the wider circle of 
readers of his philosophical writings, his recent book, the title 


of which is here given,! will have a peculiar interest. The 


articles in the Treasury awoke the expectation that the author 
might furnish, at no distant day, a more complete statement 
of his views, and his justly earned reputation as a clear and 
discriminating thinker gave reason to hope for a valuable 
addition to Scriptural interpretation. This hope has not been 
disappointed. Readers will welcome his book as occupying a 
distinct place in parabolic exposition, and as presenting, in 
its excellent ethical treatment, a wide range of suggestive 
thought. 

In the preface Prof. Calderwood modestly acknowledges a 
measure of unfitness for his task. He disclaims both the 
artist’s eye, and the poet’s fancy, needful for adequate treat- 
ment of the Parables, and contemplates no addition to such 

1 The Parables of Our Lord eee in view ot their Relations to Each Other. 


By Prof. Henry Calderwood, LL.J., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of 
Edinburgh. London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 
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service as has been rendered by the lofty imagination of such 
writers as Jeremy Taylor, John Howe, Richard Trench, James 
Hamilton, Thomas Guthrie, and William Arnot. But the 
Parables present a most attractive subject for analytic treat- 
ment. This attraction has afforded Prof. Calderwood unabat- 
ing interest in their study, and has induced him to attempt an 
exposition of them for popular use. ‘ The special feature in 
the design is an attempt to ascertain the relations of the para- 
bles to each other. They are regarded as a unity,— a Reve- 
lation within the Revelation of God. This conception of the 
unity of parabolic teaching in the Gospels has determined the 
grouping of them, and also the interpretation of each parable 
in its order.” 

This idea of the relations and unity of the parables is the 
prominent one in the work. A whole chapter is devoted to 
showing that they were ‘ presented in relations deliberately 
chosen by the Great Teacher,’ and “on a definite plan, 


thereby making a consistent whole. A scheme of arrange- 


ment is proposed as nut merely fanciful, but as evidently 
reasonable, and as giving an impressive view of the unity and 
relations of the parables of our Lord. The grouping of them 


in this scheme into four divisions is for the purpose of show- 
ing their unity and relations by analytic treatment. 


The unfolding of this scheme the reader will trace with 
interest. That there is unity in our Lord’s parabolic teaching 


cannot be denied. But whether that unity permits of dissec- 
tion, and of having its parts exhibited in this analytic way ; 
or whether it is organic like the unity of a flower, so delicate 
that to attempt an analysis of it is to destroy it, is matter of 
investigation. What has Prof. Calderwood achieved? The 
test of his work is his degree of success in finding a scheme 
of arrangement with a place for each parable into which it 
will easily and naturally fit. In ‘accordance with this view 
Prof. Calderwood takes as the key of his plan the introduc- 
tory phrase, “ kingdom of heaven,” or “kingdom of God,”*: 
which he defines as. “ the spiritual kingdom which God lias’ 
established in the world through the atoning work of the 
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Lord Jesus Christ.” In this definition he does not, like 
Lisco and others, distinguish between the kingdom as a divine 
power, and the kingdom as a community or church. Nor 
does he, in his treatment of the parables, recognize any such 
distinction. In his interpretation of “the Parable of the 
Net,” he expressly opposes this distinction saying, that “ the 
kingdom is the kingdom of God,” which “can hardly mean 
here the visible church, as so many have taken for granted.” 
For “it is apparent that the wicked, as a class, are spoken of 
as included in the kingdom, in a way quite inconsistent with 
the supposition that the visible church is represented.” In 
fact to admit this distinction as to the meaning of the phrase . 
*‘ kingdom of heaven ”’ would mar the plan proposed for show- 
ing the unity of the parables. 

“‘ Hirst, there are those parables which are concerned with 
entrance into the kingdom ; next, those describing the duties 
and privileges of the kingdom ; thereafter, those setting forth 
the relations of the kingdom to this present world; and, 
finally, those which illustrate the relations of the kingdom to 
the world beyond.” This grouping, if the phrase “ kingdom 
of heaven ” has only a single signification, exhibits unity in 
the parables. But if it has a double signification, meaning 
in one parable one thing, and in another quite a different 
thing, then to show the unity of the parables a higher gener- 
alization must be sought, such as will embrace both meanings. 

Lisco, recognizing a double meaning in the phrase “ king- 
dom of heaven,” grouped the parables into three divisions. 
The first division containing those revealing the kingdom as 
a divine power; the second, those referring to the kingdom as 
a community or church; and the third, those treating of the 
fellow members of the kingdom according to their state of 
feeling, conduct, and destiny. One difficulty of this. classifi- 
cation is, that it does not give an impressive view of the unity 
of the parables. And this is the difficulty that Prof. Calder- 
wood seeks to escape by ignoring any distinction of meaning 
of the phrase “ kingdom of heaven,” in its various applica- 
tions. If he can show that all the parables refer to the king- 
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dom of heaven as the spiritual kingdom, which God has estab- 
lished in the world through the atoning work of Christ, their 
essential unity will appear, and the aim of his*work be achieved. 
The vital question is: Has he accomplished this task? The 
answer will be found in the degree of accuracy with which he 
has held to his definition of the kingdom, and the success 
with which he has grouped all the parables around this cen- 
tral point. 

What will first attract the reader’s attention is that Prof. 
Calderwood has not included in his scheme all the parables 
of our Lord. Several are omitted without any excuse or 
explanation whatever. This omission, considering the aim of 
the work, looks suspicious. Of course a writer on the para- 
bles may, if he please, deal with only a part of them. But 
when he has proposed a plan of arrangement, with the expressed 
special design of exhibiting the unity and relations of the 
parables, the reader will naturally expect the scheme to include 
all the parables, and will ask why any are omitted. Nor are 
the suspicions of the reader allayed when he discovers that 
the parables omitted are, in most cases, those not introduced 
by the phrase, “‘ kingdom of heaven,” and that, therefore, it 
does not at once appear how they fall into the scheme of 
arrangement proposed. The only apparent reason for their 
omission is, that the plan for showing the unity and relations 
of the parables not being broad enough to include them all, 
such as interfered with this design are rejected. 

As far as complete achievement of: the main design of the 
work is concerned, this omission is fatal. Still much may be 
overlooked, if the proposed scheme applies consistently to the 
remaining twenty five parables. But here a graver difficulty 
appears. Prof. Calderwood has given: in his definition of the 
phrase “ kingdom of heaven,”’ or “‘ kingdom of God,” a single 
signification ; and upon his keeping strictly to this definition 
depends his success in analytically exhibiting the unity and 
relations of the parables. That the variety and extent of the 
application of the phrase in the teachings of our Lord should 
perplex him in this attempt is not to be wondered at. The 
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point, however, isan important one. If he fail here the result is 
total disaster ; and he will fail if he play with a double signifi- 
cation of the phrase. Let the reader, then, note carefully 
Prof. Calderwood’s use of the phrase kingdom of heaven. 
Does he, at all times, use it in the same signification? This 
point can be settled with clearness and brevity. In his treat- 
ment of the “ Parable of the Net,” Prof. Calderwood says, 


“¢ What, then, is this net? The kingdom of heaven thus 
described is the kingdom of grace, in the plentitude of its 
range. It is that kingdom which God has in this sin-troubled 
world, where judgment is withheld, vengeance is restrained, 
and Divine forbearance a1.d comparison are reaching to all 
men. It is a kingdom whose sovereignty is grace, all whose 
administration is gracious, within which are all men on earth.” 
‘True, indeed, it is, that only some, with spiritual natures 
renewed, appreciate and enjoy the choicest blessings ; but no 
less true is it that all the wicked, as well as the just, are mean- 
while within the kingdom of grace.” ‘ No man passes from 
under the reign of God, which is for every man here a reign 
of grace. There is, indeed, another and more restricted view 
of the kingdom of heaven. It is a fold within which come 
only as many as know the voice of Jesus, and follow him for 
detence and satisfaction. But under this wider view, it is a 
net, embracing all without distinction.” 


Here Prof. Calderwood does give a double signification 
to the phrase “kingdom of heaven.” In its wider sense, 
the kingdom of heaven is the kingdom of grace, in the plenti- 
tude of its range, within which are all men on earth. In an- 
other and more restricted sense, it is a fold within which come 
only as many as know the voice of Jesus, and follow him for 
defence and satisfaction. Whether the phrase “ kingdom of 
heaven is used by our Lord with various significations ; or, 
whether Prof. Calderwood has hit upon a true distinction in 
regard to its use, does not matter, so far as the reader is at 
present concerned. But it does matter whether he holds 
strictly.in his classification of the parables to a single view of 
the phrase. And surely it matters whether he plays fast and 
loose, as occasion prompts, with two distinct views of it. In 
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his treatment of the parable of the net, Prof. Calderwood 
states distinctly in what sense he uses the phrase. ‘It is 
under the wider view that the kingdom is a net embracing all 
without distinction.” But does he, throughout his work, hold 
to this sense of the phrase? How is it in regard to the four 
parables that he has grouped in the first division? These 
parables, according to his exposition, treat of man’s entrance 
into the kingdom. But what kingdom? Does the Saviour, 
as a shepherd searching for his lost sheep, bring the lost one 
into the kingdom of grace only, ‘“‘ within which are all men 
on earth”? Or did the Prodigal Son, in returning to his 
father’s house, enter beneath that reign of God only, “ from 
under which no man passes”? It is evident that Prof. Calder- 
wood, in treating this entire group of parables, has in mind 
the more restricted view of the kingdom asa fold; for it were 
foolishness to talk of men outside of that wider kingdom, with- 
in which are all men. “The Wandering Sheep, the Lost 
Piece of Money, the Prodigal Son, and the Suppliant 
Publican, all represent men without; their recovery bring- 
ing to view entrance into the kingdom of grace. All who do 
enter appear as saved ones— rescued from their lost state, 
secure within the kingdom which God has established as a 
home for sinful men.” The kingdom here represented, into 
which are gathered the saved alone, can not be the kingdom 
represented by the net, within which are all men, the wicked, 
as well as the good. Here are two distinct kingdoms; and 
in connection with the interpretation of each parable, the 
reader must ask: To which kingdom does the author refer ? 
Sometimes, as in the treatment of the parable of the Tal- 
ents, an entirely distinct interpretation of the phrase “ king- 
dom of heaven” is given. Under the text, “For the king- 
dom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far country,” are 
these words: “ Here once more Jesus suggests his severance 
from his servants.” ‘ He is as a man travelling into a far 
country.” In this instance Prof. Calderwood has apparently 
abandoned both the wider ‘and the more restricted view of the 
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kingdom, and made the phrase “ kingdom of heaven ” synony- 
mous with the name Jesus. 

Sometimes, in the treatment of the same parable, a change 
is made from one view of the kingdom to the other. An 
instance of this is seen in the chapter on the parable of the 
Two Sons. This parable is treated under the subject, “ The 
Service of the King.” And this service is presented asa 
- privilege of the kingdom. “ Attention has been turned, first 
to the outflowing of Divine mercy for the salvation of ihe lost ; 
and, next, to the privileges of the kingdom.”” Now we are to be 
shown a further privilege of the kingdom in a willing service 
of the King. This is, of course, within the kingdom. This 
is evident. But which kingdom, the wider, or the more 
restricted one? Evidently in the introduction of his treat- 
ment of the parable, the author has in mind the more restricted 
view of the kingdom, and not the one within which are all 
men. For this service can be rendered only after penitence. 
When man.makes the discovery that he can render God a 
service, “ he is quite past that dark and troubled place where 
the prodigal son, sitting in wretchedness of heart, wondered 
if his father would receive him, and let him be even a hired 
servant. All the surroundings are changed when God, asa 
reconciled Father, speaks as one who asks a service at our 
hands. This is the point reached now in our study of our 
Lord’s parabolic teaching. By the avenues of grace we are 
advancing into the sphere of service.” ‘‘ First, we have seen 
a place of humiliation and penitence; next, there has come 
full in view a place of pardon and peace; in close proximity 
with that, a place of fellowship with God, where we may have 
free approach to him with our petitions; and now we are on 
the confines of the vineyard, where work is to be done.” 

This representation does not apply to that view of the king- 
dom within which are all men. Surely when a man has come 
through penitence to a place of pardon, peace, and fellowship 
with God, he may be regarded as having advanced into the 
more restricted kingdom. And this, according to Prof. Calder- 
wood, is now the position of the two sons. But how is the reader 
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perplexed by the following: “ Are not there two, the younger 
and the elder of the parable of the Prodigal,— the Penitent 
and the Alienated? Are they not still the same as the two 
suppliants in the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican ? 
As we proceed we shall find ample warrant for an affirmative 
answer.” In this passage, the character of the two sons is 
shown. The one is penitent, the other alienated, the one a 
Publican, the other a Pharisee. Yet both sons were repre- 
sented by the author as in a place of penitence, pardon, and 
peace — a place of fellowship with God — the restricted king- 
dom. But the entire representation is inconsistent. . The 
character of one of the sons is, as presented, incompatible with 
the position that he is made to occupy. If either of the sons 
is unrepentant, alienated, they can not be in the restricted 
kingdom, but they must be in the wider kingdom within which 
are the bad as well as the good. That this is the kingdom 
now in the mind of the author is made still further evident by 
the fact that he infers universal disobedience from the disobe- 
dience of the two sons. 7 

He says: “ In the account of the disobedience of these two, 
there lies before us a representation of the conduct of our 
whole race in disobeying God’s demand for service. The first 
prominent point of the parable is discovered here. When God 
calls to men for service, there is universal disobedience to the 
call.” Of course this universal disobedience could not. be in 
the more restricted kingdom, for it would be contrary to the 
character of its inhabitants to disobey ; and if they did diso- 
bey, disobedience could be affirmed of only as many as were 
within the kingdom, and not of all men. 

A careful study of the author’s use of the phrase, “‘ kingdom 
of heaven,” will show that it was in its more restricted sense 
that he intended to employ it as the centrai point about which 
to group the parables, and that he became so perplexed by 
certain representations of the kingdom that, in some instances, 
he was compelled to enlarge his definition ; in others to aban- 
don it entirely. In doing this he has defeated the purpose of 
his scheme for giving an impressive view of the unity and rela- 
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tions of the parables. So far as the success of the main feature 
of the his work is concerned, Prof. Calderwood will remind 
the reader of one who attempts to form a circle out of arcs 
described from different positions with unequal radii. 

Although the special design of the author was an attempt 
to show the unity and relations of the parables, in which 
attempt the reader has seen him to be unsuccessful, it must 
‘not be forgotten that an interpretation of each parable is also 
included in his work. An investigation of the method employed 
and the doctrine propounded in these interpretations wouid 
not be without interest. In a brief article like the present, 
however, we shall not be able to deal with all that is impor- 
tant in such a work. Hence it will be best to confine atten- 
tion to a few representative points,— say to those relating to 
the destiny of man and the future life, as they are of general 
interest, and quite fully treated in the interpretations of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus, the Ten Virgins, the Talents, and 
the Pounds. These parables are grouped under the head 
“Relations of God’s Kingdom to the Future State of Ex- 
istence.”” 

The reader naturally asks what is Prof. Calderwood’s atti- 
tude toward these problems, and how does he maintain him- 
self? A glance into his work will discover that there is here 
no letting down the bars on the side toward liberalism. He 
says in his treatment of the parable of the Rich Man and Laz- 
arus : 


‘¢ There are two states in the invisible world, which are as 
complete contrasts as the extremes of poverty and of wealth 
in this world.. On the higher level, removed from all experi- 
ence of trouble, is fellowship with Abraham, and all who are 
of his family,— fellowship in a faith working by love in a holy 
and unceasing service o! the Most High God. On the lower 
level there is separation from all this, in the midst of unceas- 
ing experience of self-reproach, whence there is no pathway to 
the state of the blessed, to which comes no provision for miti- 
gation of its woe, and in which the reigning desire is that of 
escape which is ever seen to be impossible.” 
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In the entire work now under review the continuation of 
two classes of men, the good and the bad, throughout eter- 
nity, is assumed as a fact. Once in speaking of the aim of 
Christ in the introductory chapter on the ‘ Connecting Lines 
of Two Worlds,” the reader is told that while his (Christ’s) 
aim was to save every one, who would give ear to his call and 
follow him, this aim was embraced in the still wider purpose 
of making the history of succeeding generations something 
better than a repetition of the history of those which had gone 
before. His plan embraced all nations, extending to the ends 
of the earth, and to every creature in it.” This statement 
has a sound akin to Universalism. Indeed, from it and the 
following statement that “ death is a mere point of transition 
not touching the sphere in which the real life of man exists,” 
the final salvation of the whole human family might easily be 
inferred. For, if death is a mere point of transition, all the 
moral possibilities of this life may be expected to continue in 
the future life ; and, if there is that general progress in this 
life denoted by a betterment of the history of succeeding gen- 
erations, extending to the ends of the earth, and every crea- 
ture in it, then that same progress would at last issue in the 
infinite betterment of all men. 

But however legitimately this conclusion may be deduced 
from premises laid down by Prof. Calderwood, it is evident 
that such is not his view of the case. Though he has at first 
taken a true view of Christ’s teaching, that death is a mere 
point of transition, he soon makes an important addition in 
saying that “the test of personal life will be reached when 
transition is made into the other life.” Here death is some- 
thing more than a mere point of transition, It is also the 
point at which character is tested, and results are fixed. 
Thereafter change is impossible. ‘ The impossibility here,” 
says Prof. Calderwood, ‘“‘ does not spring from any want of 
longing for deliverance on the part of the suffering. Nor from 
any want of willingness” to aid them “on the part of the 
ransomed. . Both states of feeling may be represented as nat- 
ural to both in their circumstances. Yet much feeling is 
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as powerless for alteration of the state of torment, as for alter- 
ation of the conditions of blessedness. The life of worldliness 
which has led into the present misery, can not be changed 
now.” 

Here the reader will perceive that Prof. Calderwood does 
not agree with those champions of modern Orthodoxy on this 
side the Atlantic; who argue that the wicked in the next 
world will be fixed in a state of misery not because they can 
not, but because they will not escape. According to his view 
there is continuity of moral life. The will, the feelings, the 
desire to escape misery, natural in this life, will continue in 
the next life, but the offer of grace will be withdrawn, “ an 
impassable chasm will prevent escape.” What happens at 
death, which is ‘a mere point of transition,” to effect this 
stupendous change in the condition of the wicked, is not ex- 
plained. The simple statement is, that all this is involved in 
the continuity of moral life. 

Another confusion in which Prof. Calderwood has involved 
his idea, is seen in his interpretation of the parable of the 
Ten Virgins. The topic of this Parable, as stated by him, is 
“ Christ’s Coming, the Test of Christian Profession.” By 
Christ’s coming is evidently meant nothing else than an act- 
ual appearance of Christ in person to judge the people of 
the earth. The lamp, or light carried by each Virgin is un- 
derstood to symbolize the ‘“ outward profession of personal 
expectation of the coming of our Lord.” The expectation of 
this coming of Christ is made a characteristic of all Christians ; 
and the test of discipleship is the endurance of the profession 
of this expectation. In the sleep of the Virgins is found “ the 
instruction ” that before Christ’s coming “ there shall be long 
tarrying.” * Thus,” says the author, “ our Lord introduces 
the suggestion of an intervening period of universal sleep, 
while he tarries, deliberately delaying his promised coming.” 
Notwithstanding the words of Jesus, ‘“ Behold, I come 
quickly,” Prof. Calderwood urges that the parables teach that 
this coming was not to be till after a long time. That Christ 
will come he is certain, and he makes preparation for his 
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coming to be the present duty of Christians.. This preparation 
consists in friendship with Christ. ‘* To have been a stranger 
to him, with no prior fellowship, is to make admission impos- 
sible”? at his coming. “Then friendship will be tested by 
previous intercourse, and profession of friendship, whether 
sincere or insincere, will be of no value.” 

In the treatment of this parable still another addition is 
made to the author’s idea of death. The reader has seen 
death, which was defined as a mere point of transition, become 
in Prof. Calderwood’s interpretation of the parable, first, the 
point at which character is tested, next the pvint after 
which no change of moral state is possible. And now he is 
informed still further that death isa period of universal sleep. 
‘Truly the transformation is wonderful ! 

Another confusion, however, remains to be pointed out. 
In Prof. Calderwood’s interpretation of the parable of the Ten 
Virgins, as just given, Christ’s coming is made the test of 
Christian profession. But he has previously!made death the 
point at which personal life is tested. Is not the test of 
Christian profession also the test of personal life? If so, how 
are these statements to be reconciled. Death and Christ’s 
coming are not coincident, for according to Prof. Calderwood, 
Christ is not to come till after a long time. Are there, then, 
two distinct days of judgment? Or, if not, which of the two 
statements given is the correct one? Is personal life tested 
at death? Orin the more distant future at the coming of 
Christ ? , 

It will be evident to any reader of Prof. Calderwood's book 
that this confusion originates in his idea of the central thought 
of Christ’s teaching in the parables grouped. together as show- 
ing the “ Relations of God’s Kingdom to the Future State of 
Existence.” In order to understand what Christ meant in 
these parables some prominent fact must be sought which will 


serve as a key to the whole. 
Studying the parables of the Rich Man and Lazarus, the 


Ten Virgins, the Talents, and the Pounds, it is evident that 
Christ is exhorting his disciples to watchfulness and faithful 
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ness by presenting to them certain contrasts between two 
states of life. And the thing to be ascertained is, What two 
states of life? Our author assumes that the contrast is be- 
tween the present life and the future state of existence, that 
death mares the dividing line ; and that the coming of Christ 
is coincident with the awaking trom the sleep of death. Some 
ground is found for these assumptions in the language of the 
parables of the Rich Man and Lazarus, and the Ten Virgins. 
It is evident, hc wever, that the test of these assumptions lies 
in a correct view of two facts—death and the coming of 
Christ. Now, there is nothing in death, so far as experience 
or the teaching of Christ informs us, which makes it the divid- 
ing line between two moral states. So far as has been 
revealed, death is a mere point of transition from time into 
eternity, having no more effect upon the moral life than our 
sleeping and waking. How, then, can it be the test of char- 
acter, or the point at which moral states become permanently 
fixed ? 

If the reader will hold strictly to the idea of death as a 
mere point of transition, which does not break the continuity 
of moral life, he will see how impossible it is to accept death 
as the dividing line between the two states of moral existence 
which our Lord contrasts in these parables. But looking at 
the parables of the Ten Virgins, the Talents, and the Pounds, 
it will be noticed that Christ’s coming is the fact represented 
as making the division. This view is also taken by Prof. 
Calderwood, notwithstanding he has previously made death 
the dividing line. Waiving this inconsistency, however, and 
keeping to the thought that Christ’s coming is the dividing 
line between the two contrasted states, a clue is found for 
determining what states are referred to. But just here arises 
the question, What fact is signified by the phrase, ‘ Christ’s 
coming’? How our author understands the phrase, the 
reader has already seen. Christ will come “after a long 
time,” as the Judge, the separator between the faithful and 
the unfaithful. It is after the universal sleep of death that, 
as Judge, ‘‘ he shall appear on the great white throne.” 
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To examine fully the correctness of this view of our Lord’s 
coming is beyond the scope of the present article. But some 
hints may be offered as to the method of interpretation that 
leads Prof. Calderwood to it. 

He evidently interprets too loosely some portions of what is 
merely figurative statement in the parabolic form. This is an 
error that confuses him in regard to the dividing line of the 
two contrasted states of existence, and the time at which 
character is tested. In the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, death is the point at which the conditions of moral 
life are changed ; and Prof. Calderwood, in his treatment of 
that parable, accepts this as the literal fact. But in the para- 
ble of the Virgins, the parabolic statement changes, and the 
point at which character is tested is marked by the coming of 
Christ ; and here Prof. Calderwood accepts this as the literal 
fact. Hence he isinvolved in confusion. The reader can not 
fail to see that the fact, as presented by Jesus, is the same in 
both parables, and that the statement varies in imagery to 
accord with the general form of each parable. The thing to 
be sought is that which is symbolized in one parable by death, 
and in the other by the coming of Christ. 

Again, something ought to be suggested as to the meaning 
of Christ’s coming from the side of experience. For instance, 
in the parable of the. Talents there is a day of distribution 
when the talents are entrusted to the servants, as well asa 
day of reckoning when the same talents are demanded with 
interest. The talents here include all that a man has and is, 
all the gifts of life. Now, experience teaches something as 
to the manner and time in which these gifts are distributed. 
Ought not the interpretation of the day of distribution, which 
experience supplies, teach something of the time and manner 
of account, represented as a day of reckoning? But the work 
in review interprets the day of distribution as merely the para- 
bolic representation of the gifts of life; and the day of reck- 
oning as an almost literal account of a future general judgment. | 

Finally, in order to understand what Christ meant vy his 
coming, the parables must be studied in the light of their his- 
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torical reference... This study Prof. Calderwood has neglected. 
Once, indeed, he asks whether the Saviour is. pointing to any 
historical event, or-series of events, in speaking of his coming 
to judge the world,.under the guise of the king who: “ sent 
forth his armies, and destroyed those murderers, and burned 
up their city.” This is his answer: “ Such questions are apt 
to turn attention aside from the only true principle of inter- 
pretation. The parable sets forth what holds true of God’s 
spiritual kingdom. in the world. Our Lord is speaking for all 
times, and not for any particular occasion, however important. 
If the words seem to apply to any historical event, it is because 
the occasion illustrates the general rule, not because the prin- 
ciple of government had been introduced for the occasion.” 
In this brief paragraph is set aside all criticism that seeks an 
interpretation of certain parables in the history of the Jews, 
and the early church. Admitting the position, however, that 
the principle is not introduced for the occasion, it may be 
suggested as not unwise to risk a better understanding of the 
principle by: a study of an instance of its application. Often 
in his teachings Jesus presents the concrete case from which 
the principle is learned, and not the principle applying to the 
ease. And if there are any historical events to which the 
parables allude, a better understanding will surely be gained 
of the principles taught by a study of the events to which they 
apply. If Prof. Calderwood had given more attention toa 
study of the parables in connection with those historical events 
which furnish the coloring for many of them, he would not 
have fallen into the confusion that marks his statements con- 
cerning the coming of Christ. ; ; 

It is with something like regret that we feel compelled to 
say, in dismissing the work of Prof. Calderwood, that there is 
failure in the main feature of his undertaking, and a strange 
confusion of ideas throughout his entire treatment. of the 
parables of our Lord. We more especially regret this because 
of what readers have a right to expect of an author whose 
reputation in another department of thought is justly earned. 
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ARTICLE XXV. 






Reminiscences of Early American Universalism. 







First PAPER. 1 






Reminiscence and biography ever contain an attractive and 
fascinating romance. The early pioneers of the Universalist 
faith left a story in their lives filled with interest. They, as 
forerunners of our Church in a contest with much prejudice 
and with the dominant religious ideas of a century ago, proved 
themselves brave men. Forerunners must be men of courage. 
Only the strong endured the battle, and these men we love to 
honor. Hence we write of the early heroes who felt the 
breathings of the Gospel, the tenderness of the Father’s all- 
embracing and unfailing love, and were bold and strong 
enough to advocate “ the doctrines all divine.” 

The people of the southern towns of Worcester County were 
drawn to the subject of the Universalist doctrines at an early 
date through the preaching of Dr. Isaac Davis,? Caleb Rich,® 
and Adams Streeter. 


1 Portions of these papers were written while the author was pastor in Charlton, 
Mass., and delivered to interested audiences. It must be borne in mind that Charlton 
adjoins the town of Oxford, and was, until] 1755, a part of it; and from this town the 
early parish in Oxford received a large share of its influence and wealth. Our study 
since has enabled us to add to them, and are now presented to the public. Much 
of that, which has been published, relating in general to the same parties and times, 
in the QUARTERLY and denominational books, we will refer to in notes, and only pre- 
sent information, for the first time published or only partially stated by other denomi- 
national historians. 

2 For an account of Dr. Isaac Davis, and about all which we know of him, vide Uni- 
versalist QUARTERLY, April, 1878, in a letter we wrote the Editor. Since then we 
have only been able to learn little of him. Dr. Davis married Rachel Sheldon of Suf- 
field, Conn., May 15, 1745, as appears from the “ Sheldon Magazine,” page 12, and the 
“ Faxon Family History.” 

8 Various accounts recite that Caleb Rich was in the continental service, with the 
army about Boston, during a part of the year 1775; and that in the winter following, 
while on a furlough, preached to the scattered triends of this new cause. Mr. Rich 
had seen slight service in April and May of that year, as we find his name upon the 
‘Roll of Lexington Alarm Men [Vol. XIII. Doc. 180] in the State House, Boston. 
He marched from Warwick [or Northfield], April 20, 1775, on receiving the news from 
Lexington, in the Company of Capt. Eldad Wright, Minute Men, Col. Samuel William’s 
Regiment, and served twenty-three days. A Thomas Rich was Lieutenant of same 
Company. Rev. W. S. Balch, in QUARTERLY, January, 1872, p. 66, gives an extended 
account of Caleb Rich. 
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We find no account of the earliest preaching of Dr. Davis ; 
but as he established quite a reputation before his death in 
1777, his preaching tours, from his home in Somers, Conn., 
into the surrounding towns, must have been early. Dr. 
Peters notices him at length, in his History of Connecticut, 
published in 1780, and re-published in 4877. It is said that 
through the efforts of friends, Caleb Rich was furnished a 
substitute in the Army, (which may account for the omission 
of his name in the Roll of Continentals) and that he labored 
for his brother-in-law, and preached from house to house, as 
the friends desired, during the winter of 1775-76. In a jour- 
nal of Mr. Rich is recorded, ** When my time with my brother- 
in-law had expired, the brethren in Sutton, Charlton, aud 
Douglas numbered forty or fifty persons.” By the words of 
these laborers an interest became awakened, and their influ- 
ence spread. The Church of the “ Standing Order” in Ox- 
ford suffered, as will be seen by the following, written by Rev. 
Peter Whitney, concerning Rev. Joseph Bowman, settled 
over the First Church in 1764. 


‘“‘ Mr. Bowman lived in great harmony with the people of 
Oxford until 1775, when the state of the country, as to the 
controversy and war with Great Britain, occasioned differences 
among the people ; these led a number to profess themselves 
Quakers, and afterwards declared themselves of the sect 
Universalists, which finally ended in Mr. Bowman’s dismis- 
sion, at his own desire, with advice of Council, August 28th, 
1782.” 


Adams Streeter was one of the earliest of the American- 
born advocates of Universalism. Little has been known of 
him. Brief hints from records and traditions are all that 
have been published. Rev. Richard Eddy, in Universalist 
QuaRTERLY of July, 1874, p. 380, gave as full an account of 


4 Whitney’s History of Worcester County. 1798. p. 85. Mr. Whitney also 
states in another place that about one-fifth of the inhabitants of Oxford were Uni- 
versalists. This is, we have no doubt, exaggerated. In all probability Mr. Whitney 
counted all who refused to believe the creeds, or refused t» support the preaching ser- 
vices of the ‘* Standing Order,” or perhaps for te sae of opposition, favored those 
who from conviction were out-spoken Universalists, in their work of opposition. 
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him as there is in any one place. To what has been published, 
it is our privilege to supplement the following: 

Adams Streeter was born in Framingham, Mass, December 
31, 1735, the son of Stephen and Catharine Streeter.> Before 
Adams reached the age of nine years, the family removed 
from Framingham back to Douglas, and settled in the great 
tract lying to the west of Douglas Centre. Here the father 
died September 22,1756, at which time Adams was twenty- 
one years old. He was one of a numerous family. His 
brother Zebulon, born in Douglas, March 24, 1731,° became a 
preacher of the Baptist order, and later in life became a Uni- 
versalist preacher. He lived some years in the town of 
Douglas where some at least of his children were born. He 
died in Surry, N. H., quite aged. 

The late Dr. Ballou’ supposes him to have been’a Baptist 
preacher, and to have become a Universalist about 1777 or 
1778. The records of the town of Charlton mention an 
Adams Streeter who had his tax abated in 1758, whom we 
think to be the same person, as it was in the same section 
where he ever lived. At this time in Charlton there was a 
small company of Baptist believers who had occasional preach- 
ing from house to house. The edifice of the Baptists was not 
erected until 1763. He, like many preachers of this order, 
may have traversed several towns and preached to small com- 
panies gathered in the house of a neighbor. If Mr. Streeter 
resided in Charlton, it was only for a short time. 

There is scarcely a locality where there were more Univer- 
salists previous to 1780, than in the towns of Oxford, Sutton, 
Douglas, and Charlton. These towns were settled by ‘people 
from “ down the coast,” and Rhode Island. In the ten years 
previous to 1780, the citizens of these towns had seen much 
of the world. All the male portion had seen more or less 
service in the army about Boston, and many of them had been 
to Rhode Island to ‘protect the colony at various times ; and 
beside this, the presence of the army at these points afforded 


5 Barry’s History of Framingham, p. 414. 6 Douglas Town Records. 
T QUARTERLY, Vol. V. p. 93. 
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an unusual market for their farm produce, and often excur- 
sions were made to Boston, Providence, and other towns on 
the seaboard. These sturdy New England farmers in these 
journeys must have crossed the lines of the awakening thought 
which John Murray was sending abroad, and which was in 
the very air before Father Murray came to these parts. This 
new life in the Colonies, and the intense interest taken in their 
weal and woe, at this juncture, must not be lost sight of when 
we try to account for the rapidity of the spread of the newer 
ideas of life, business, and theology. Many of the leading 
men in the army and of the State were either outspoken, or 
were favorably inclined to the doctrines of John Murray. 


Generel Nathaniel Greene,’ though reared a Quaker, was 
outspoken in his sentiments. It was at his suggestion and 
seconded by the efforts of Col. Varnum of Rhode Island, that 
Rey. John Murray was appointed Chaplain of Col. Varnum’s 


Regiment by General Washington, when about Boston in the 
winter of 1775-76. Major General Richard Gridley,? com- 
mander of the Artillery of the Continental forces, also was 


an early and life-long friend and supporter of Father Murray. 


Adams Streeter resided, during his married life, in three 
towns at least, Douglas, Oxford, and Milford, and removed 
from one place to the other at different times. Just the 


reason of this we know not. He must have had two wives, 
for the name of the mother of his two oldest children ” was 


8 General Greene was ever jealous of the reputation and character of his friend, John 
Murray, and some two years after Mr. Murray relinquished his post as Chaplain, evil 
rumors were spread regarding his character, and though General Greene was at a dis- 


tance, he gave the following “ certificate of character” to aid in meeting the calum- 


nies hurled against his friend. 


“ Camp at MIDDLEBROOK, May 27, 1777. 
These may certify that Mr. John Murray was appointed Chaplain to Col. Varnum’s 
Regiment by his Excellency Gen. Washington, during the Army’s lying before Boston; 
and during his officiating in that capacity, his conduct was regulated by the laws of 
virtue and propriety; his actions were such as to make him respected as an honest 
man and a good Christian. He lived beloved, and left the Army esteemed by all his 
connections and patrons. NATHANIEL GREENE, M. General.” 
The original copy of this certificate was among the papers of the late Rev. Thomas 
Whittemore, and is now in the Library at Tufts College. 


9 Vide article by Rev. Edwin Davis upon Gen. Gridley in QUARTERLY, July, 1876, 
p- 214. 


. 10 The following is the family record of Mr. Streeter as gained from the records of 
the towns of Oxford and Douglas. Ebenezer, born Oct. 16, 1758; Naphtali, born June 
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Thankful, while the mother of his later children was Dinah. 
In 1780, he was a party in the conveyance of land, and is 
styled “ Elder” of Douglas. On the records of the town of 
Milford the following entry is made, showing when Mr. 
Streeter took up his residence in that town: ‘“ Elder Adams 
Streeter, Dinah Streeter, his wife, and seven children, viz. : 
Adams, Jr., Nathaniel, Ruth, Zerviah, William, Solomon and 
Sarah, come to Milford, November the 16th, 1781. They 
come from Douglas. Taken in by Noah Wiswall.” In this 
connection let it be noticed that the name is Adams instead 
of Adam Streeter, as has been written by earlier historians of 
our Church. Our attention was first drawn to it by a grand- 
son, Mr. Adams Boyden of Charlton, who more than once as- 
sured us that he was named for his grand-father. From vari- 
ous official records we have proven him correct, and though 
the error is small, yet former writers have been mistaken. 
Krom 1781 to 1785 Mr. Streeter resided in the town of 
Milford, and to the unorganized believers of our faith preached 
as opportunity offered. In 1785, the believers residing in Ox- 
ford, Charlton, Douglas, Ward, and Sturbridge organized them- 
selves by means of a “‘Compact.” The same can be said of the 


friends in Milford, and by this organization they were better 
able to protect themselves from being obliged to support the 


promulgation of religious beliefs they did not hold. Under 
date of 1785, the records of the Oxford parish state that “ they 


have for a number of years past assembled upon the Sabbath 
day for public worship, and have attended to the instructions 
of Rev. Adams Streeter, and supported him by free contribu- 


tion from time to time.” He preached in 1785-86, and at an 
earlier time to our friends in Providence, as per letters of 
Col. Zephaniah Andrews, quoted by Rev. R. Eddy, now in 


possession of the Universalist Historical Society, Tufts College. 
Under date of August, 1785, the records of the Milford 


80, 1762; Adams, Jr., not found on either of above records; Nathaniel, Feb. 24, 1768; 
Ruth, Aug. 20,1770; Zerviah, March 20, 1772; William, Oct. 26, 1773; Solomon, 
Nov. 4, 1775; and Sarah, July 19,1777. For transcript of the Oxford records we are 
indebted to George F. Daniels, Esq., historian of the town. And for transcript of Mil- 
ford records we are indebted to Rev. Adin Ballou, historian of Milford. 
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Universalist Society mention: ‘ The persons belonging to 
the Society were Elder Adams Streeter, Noah Wiswall, Eben- 
ezer Sumner,” etc.; and again, under date of February 21, 


1786: “ Agreed with Elder Streeter to preach once a month 
at each of our houses, to be paid by contribution,’’ — also, 
probably, the first day of religious meeting after the death of 


their pastor: “Sept. 22d, 1786, then departed this life our 
Beloved Elder and Brother, Adams Streeter, to the great 
lamentation of all his hearers.’? Col. Andrews writes Rev. 
Elhanan Winchester under date of Sept. 14, 1786: “At 
present we are rather in a state of mourning from being 
deprived by death of the usual visits paid us by Friend Streeter. 
He, on the road coming to visit us on Saturday before the 
fourth Sunday of August, fell sick of a bilious disorder at the 
house of Stephen Whipple in Smithfield, and died the fol- 
lowing evening, retaining to the last his reason and great for- 
titude.” 

Mr. Streeter was chosen pastor of the Oxford Church in 
1784. Probably in the latter part of 1785, or early in 1786, 
he removed to Oxford. He was a resident of Oxford at the 
time of his death, as is shown by the papers passed at the set- 
tlement of his estate. His friend and staunch supporter 
Samuel Davis, was appointed administrator. Abijah Harris, 
Gent; Daniel Fiske, Physician, and Marvin Moore, yeoman, 
prominent men in his Society, were appointed September 29, 
by the Court, to make an apprisal of the estate, the total value 
of which was £41 17s. 4d. Among the items mentioned in 
the inventory is “one saddle and bags” which he doubtless 
used in his preaching tours. At the time of his death we 
thus see that he was preaching at Oxford, Milford, and Provi- 
dence, and may have been employed at other places. He in- 
deed was only one of the “ poor parsons.” His compensation 
could not have been great, nor were his family left in the best 
circumstances ; but traditions come down to us of the excel- 
lency of his character, and the sweetness and tenderness of his 
mministrations. Dr. Ballou speaks of him thus: “ His career 

11 QUARTERLY, Vol. V. p. 93. 
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was short, and little is known of him; but till his death in 
1786, he appears to have stood high in the affectionate respect 
of Mr. Murray’s congregation and immediate followers.” 

We learn from descendants that the remains of this early 
laborer of our Faith were placed in a tomb in Whipple’s Grave- 
yard, in Smithfield, R. I., and possibly in the family tomb of 
his friend, Stephen Whipple, at whose house he died. De- 


scendants bearing the name reside in the vicinity of Orange, 
Mass. 
The efforts of ministers of the Sacred Word are of greater 


power when sustained and strengthened by the influence of 


men of standing and character in the community. This is 
true to-day; it was true a century ago. Among the men 
who were steadiast and zealous in the Faith, and sustained 
the preaching of Elders Streeter and Rich, was Ebenezer Davis 


of Charlton, a wise and thoughtful man, truly pious, and zeal- 
ous in good works. He had, from the first, been a leading 
member of the Baptist Church in Charlton [Northside]. How | 
long he had been suspected of entertaining the ‘ new doc- 
trine,”’ we are not aware; but the following “ Admonition ” 
is spread upon the records of the Baptist Church, under date 
of October 28, 1779: 


“The Church met according to appointment to hear the 
difficulty between the Elder and Brother Davis; the meeting 
being opened, the difficulty was brought in writing which had 
been labored on between them before: First, he doth deny 
all Church Covenants, and all articles of Faith, being inven- 
tions of man, and says the Word of God is his Covenant. 
Second, he holds that no person or minister should pray with- 
out being specially moved by the Spirit of God thereto; Third, 
As to universal salvation, it seems to be his mind, but he don’t 
say so, yet he tries to prove that a soul may come out of hell, 
or be converted after he is dead; or as God is Sovereign, He 
may show mercy when He pleases, and says no men do preach 
the Gospel so clear as those do that hold to universal salva- 
tion: and that particular election lays a soul under a neces- 
sity to perish, and no minister that doth hold it can preach 
the Gospel to every creature without crossing his own princi- 


NEW SERIES. VOL. XVIII 28 
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ples. Fourth, He says as to hearing these men, he has heard 
them, and shall when he has an opportunity to. 

These complaints were received, and when he came to an- 
swer them, he did deny the first, but when he came to the 
rest, he owned them all; and the Church, upon hearing his 
reasoning upon these things, concluded he was not fit to walk 
ore them, and so did withdraw the hand of fellowship from 

im.” 


He was not, however, the only one from whom “the hand 
of fellowship ” was withdrawn; others were “dropped ” from 
the rolls. Beside these there were many who were not 
members, yet attended and supported the preaching services 
of this church, who became connected with the early Univer- 
salists. | 

Ebenezer Davis was a man of considerable learning, pos- 
sessing a pious mind, and withal was wealthy. He held the 
first places in the gift of his townsmen, in the affairs of the 
town and State. He was in the French war, and during the 
Revolution was engaged in supplying the army about Boston 
with provisions and beef. He made much of his wealth in 
this business, though all through his life he was accruing 
means as a farmer. He owned a large and fertile farm, and 
by frugal industry added to his store year by year. At the 
time of his death he was the wealthiest land-holder in Worces- 
ter County. At the formation of the parish in Oxford, prior 
to 1785, he was active, and during the session of the first 
Convention was among the foremost laymen. When the 
church edifice was erected in Oxford, he and his cousin, Capt. 
Levi Davis, also of Charlton, contributed their generous share. 
Mr. Davis was a lover of the faith he was in his manhood 
permitted to know and enjoy. It cost him much to sever the 
strong ties of early attachments, but the trials only led him 
to study yet more earnestly the pages of the sacred Word. 
His home was the home of the Universalist ministers of the 
times. He delighted in their company. He had a large and 
well selected library, which was a rare thing in a farmer’s 
home. He was a keen observer of the times, and was an ex- 
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cellent conversationalist. An author says of him, “ when- 
ever the writer called upon him, he happened to be alone in 
his room. At those calls we distinctly remember seeing the 
old family Bible, with its brazen clasps, lying open on the 
bed or table. It appeared to be his familiar companion. His 
mind was undoubtedly replenished from this exhaustless foun- 
tain. . . He was tall, rather corpulent, of dignified deport- 
ment and possessed a cheerful countenance.” 

Ebenezer Davis ® died August 12th, 1816, aged 79 years. 
His funeral took place the Thursday following. Rev. Hosea 
Ballou, his faithful friend and adviser from the very beginning 
of Father Ballou’s ministry twenty-five years previous, preach- 
ing the sermon, His text, aptly selected and enforced, was 
from Luke ii. 29-32: ‘ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace,” etc., etc. 


‘¢ With respect to Mr. Davis it may be truly said, that he 
possessed a fund of intelligence, perhaps superior to any of 
the same opportunities in that section of the country. With 
a mind strong and energetic, he became eminently useful as 
a member of society. Although endowed with a spirit of lib- 
erality almost proverbial, yet he had accumulated a vast for- 
tune principally by the aid of agriculture. With this great 
property at his command, it appeared to be his constant object 
to ease the burdens of his fellow men, and let the oppressed 
go free. As a patriot he has ever stood firm in defence of his 
country’s rights. Throughout his protracted illness he evinced 
the strongest confidence in the all-prevailing Name of his 
Redeemer, and he died, as he had lived, in the full belief of 
the perfect reconciliation to his God.” 


The influence of these men, of whom such imperfect records 
are gathered, was not small. They may not have been college 
men, or gifted in the arts of oratory ; but with all the great 


12 Historical Sketches of Sturbridge and Southbridge, by George Davis. p. 115. 

18 His first wife and mother of his children died in 1785. The Charlton town records 
mention it as follows: “ Mrs. Deborah Davis, wife of Ebenezer Davis, died February 
27, 1785,—a virtuous person, lamented by relations and acquaintances. It is ap- 
pointed for all once to die.”” The late Hon. Emory Washburn, Ex-Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, was a grand-son. 

14 The National Hgis, Worcester, August 28, 1816. 
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weights of prejudice upon them, and the calumnies and mis- 
representations amidst which they lived, they wrought a good 
and abiding work. There were doubtless many in those times 
who joined the movements to resist the “ ministerial tax,” and 
who even subscribed the “Compact” from no worthy and 
pure motive, but all were not such. Men who follow for the 
“loaves and fishes” live in every age. The weak men fall 
by the way ; the strong endure to the end of the race. There 
were “ living epistles, known and read of all,” among the lit- 
tle companies of Universalist believers a century ago, and 
their influence was great for laying the foundation of that 
temple which it is our privilege and duty to strengthen-and 
upbuild. 


ARTICLE XXVI. 
Resurrection — Its Nature and Development. 


Oreayic structures differ widely and essentially from inor- 
ganic. The distinction between them is so marked and mani- 
fest, that the dullest minds can hardly fail to perceive it. 
Chemical affinities, which bind in permanent union the differ- 
ent elements of inorganic bodies, have little power over living 
tissues. These tissues, to all appearances, are under the con- 
trol of laws, or forces entirely different—forces which elaborate 
and bring into being forms and combinations lying far beyond 
the reach of human skill or human achievement. The labora- 
tory of the chemist has indeed produced many substances 
bearing the exact imitation of some which Nature forms in 
her animal and vegetable economy. The simplest forms alone 
have been obtained, the more complex defy the art of man. 
The farthest reach of human skill has never yet created-a 
“ living soul,” or given form, and beauty, and sweetness to a 
rose, or endowed even the humblest protophyte with organic 
force. Science has made a thorough and searching examina- 
tion of the human body inal! its parts — its brain substance, 


I 
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nervous tissue, bony structure, muscular arrangements, cir- 
culatory system, glandular apparatus, and dermoid texture. 
It has lifted into prominence, named and registered -every 
part, even the minutest, of the complicated machine. But 
there its labor ends. It has never been able to set in motion 
the wheels and springs even of an old body, or with a breath 
of power give it life again. With all its experimentation and 
its researches, it has not yet brought to light the unknown 
element of a living man. 

What is that unknown element? Everywhere, among all 
classes, its presence is recognized as an actuality in living 
bodies. But it is intangible and invisible, and so far as human 
knowledge extends it has neither form, substance, weight, nor 
extension. In vain has it been sought in the living tissue. 
It lies beyond the domain of physical science. It remains, 
then, for the theologian or the metaphysician to carry his 
investigations into the realms of the Unseen, and solve the 
problem as best he may. 

Every mind, the greatest as well as the least, instinctively 
refers all vital and mental phenomena in man to some force 
or energy beyond himself. Every effect must have an ade- 
quate cause. Science has sought in vain, in its own physical 
domain, for a cause equal to the vital and mental effects ob- 
served in a living man. Here all investigation must of neces- 
sity be turned over to the custody of Faith. What cannot 
positively be known may, with sufficient evidence to enforce a 
conviction, be believed. Indeed, in every case, what reaches 
into the unknown and unknowable must, from the necessities 
of logic, be consigned to the dominion of Faith. Few people 
are aware how much of the great work of life, how many of its 
brilliant achievements, are planned, not to say executed, in 
that obscure domain. “ We walk by faith, not by sight.” 

Looking then to the Unseen for an explanation of mental and 
vital phenomena, what is the inevitable inference to be drawn ? 
The world in all its ages has referred these phenomena toa 
mysterious essence somehow connected with the physical 
organism. That essence has received the name of soul, spirit, 
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mind. It certainly furnishes a good “ working theory ” for 
investigators, because it gives the best exposition ever made 
of the phenomena of thought. The supposition that mind is 
a function of brain, lacks the essential properties of a credible 
theory. It lacks consistency, it lacks evidence. It is sur- 
rounded with more difficulties, and requires more faith than 
any other theory ever offered for the solution of the difficult 
problem of vital and mental action. Returning, then, to the 
inevitable inference, man is double, embracing a spiritual 
essence and a physical enwrapment or pavilion for its hab- 
itation. 

When death comes, what is its significance? That which, 
with the aid of chemical affinities built up a body, controlled 
its corpuscular arrangements, and made it for years a living 
being, is somehow withdrawn. It no longer gives animation 
to an outward shelter, or locomotive pavilion. Pulsations 
cease, the heart stops its motion, and the rosy freshness of life 
has faded into a cold, wan, ghastly, pallor. We call it death, 
and never, except by a miracle, has reviviscence occurred. 
Here science’ fails, philosophy fails, all chemical manipula- 
tions, all the ceaseless tendernesses of devoted hearts, all the 
profoundest skill of the healing art, and all human effort in 
every form have failed to restore the vital force, or bring back 
to life again a body bereft of its animating spirit. 

The living soul, then, goes out of its frail tenement. All 
its control over the chemical organization ceases forever, a 
rapid conflict of elements then commences and decomposition 
speedily ensues. But whither has this spirit fled? Where 
now are its unseen wanderings? Does it still exist, a think- 
ing, reasoning, praying, trusting, loving entity? Is it the 
mere expiration of a breath, or a final “ puff of empty air,” to 
be absorbed in the infinite expanse of a thin, invisible, ethereal 
fluid surrounding it? If it still remains in being, where ? 
Far beyond the reach of the human eye lies its heritage — 
beyond even the farthest scope of scientific inspection, very 
deep in the realms of the unseen! Thither science cannot 
follow it. But because its home is beyond the scope of human 
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knowledge, is it, therefore, all a phantom? Hope and con- 
viction say not so. With the deepest, tenderest, and most 
absorbing interest do the living inquire concerning the final 
home of their departed. ‘Ifa man die, shall he live again ?” 
Aside from the tender story of the holy Word, there appear 
some indications of a life hereafter— some rays of light 
flashing along the human pathway, for its enlightenment and 
blessing — some brilliant gleams penetrating the darkness of 
the great Unknown! 

The conscious perpetuity of souls hereafter, is dimly indi- 
cated in various ways : — First, by the absolute impossibility 
of any man conceiving of his own annihilation. Let him 
make the trial, and think, if he can, of absolute nothingness 
for himself! While he thinks, the Ego, or the Self within, 
which does the thinking, and which alone can think, stands 
outside of this apparent selfhood, and sees or conceives of 
somebody or something, but not itself, blotted out of exist- 
ence. The Ego cannot think of the Ego itself as non-existent. 

Next, the ineradicable sense of personal identity presents 
itself in evidence of perpetuity. Through all the changes of 
physical being, and all the revolutions of thought and feeling, 
self-hood appears indissolubly blended with consciousness. 
No one ever fails to perceive the sameness of his own being. 
- No one fails to recognize that identity, the perception of which 
reaches back to the childhood of memory. The voices of the 
past, so rich, and full, and clear, are prophetic of the future. 
The conviction of identity, which is borne with such ineffacea- 
ble distinctness along the current of life, must, with no greater 
miracle, extend with equal certainty far into the coming ages. 
As the stability of matter, and the apparent impossibility of 
annihilating its atoms give countenance to the scientific infer- 
ence that all material substance is indestructible, and there- 
fore eternal; so the inextinguishable consciousness of per- 
sonal identity, coming down from the earliest dawn of mem- 
ory furnishes equal ground for the inference that the being of 
thought and memory shall continue far into the Unseen, and 
‘shall never cease. 
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Here, too, enters the scientific law of continuity, giving 
strength to other evidences, and bearing conviction far beyond 
a mere possible existence hereafter. It lifts the whole ques- 
tion into the regions of probability. It necessitates a contin- 
uance in the unseen world, of that which is recognized, through 
all life, as existing in a decaying body. All this points with 
unmistakable distinctness, not to continuity alone, but to the 
existence of spirit, separate from its physical habiliments in 
the upper sphere. 

It is the egression of spirit, then, not its extinguishment, 
which we call death. After its departure it still lives. It 
passes to the expanse of the “things not seen.” Does it 
there exist in a place or a state? Whatever may be the im- 
material essence of beings, or their abode hereafter, it is be- 
yond all question that they must exist somewhere in the 
immense regions of space. But the main and most important 
and absorbing question is, What will be the condition of souls 
in the eternal Hereafter? Science, with its experimental 
appliances, cannot enter there, and cannot follow the ways of 
thought in its higher flight. All this is a region unexplored, 
on which theories divide and speculations are numerous and 
discordant. 

So far as spirit and its manifestations are concerned, the 
great highway of knowledge has its termination in death. 
Then and there its sunlight fades, and its voices sink into a 
long, deep silence. But a softer and more beautiful radiance, 
and voices sweeter and more tender succeed. By the work- 
ings of Divinity in Humanity Faith is born, and becomes both 
a power and the portal for admission to the home of the de- 
parted. The light of science can never enter that unseen 
abode and be a guide for man. A Deity alone has power to 
lift the veil and lay open the future. To the Record, then, 
our whole attention must now be directed, and on it all our 
thoughts and hopes be concentrated. . The few analogies that 
lie along the pathway of life may be gathered up to render | 
aid in the work. From the known to the unknown we may 
reason. Dust returns to its own element: shall not spirit 
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also? But the deep, earnest thought of man is not satisfied 
with the mere suggestion of return. From the profoundest 
depths of desire proceeds the query, What and where is the 
spirit’s home? Is it absorption —a return with utter loss of 
consciousness into the expanse of spirit — a return into noth- 
ingness, a mere Nirvana? Such is not the received opinion 
— not the theory unfolded in the word of God. The voices of 
prophecy, the announcements of Revelation, and the example 
of the Only Begotten point to a higher sphere and a better 
fate. Jesus died ; the Anointed lives. After his death, where 
was the Son of God, and what his employment, until his res- 
urrection ? Did he live—live an unclothed or disembodied 
spirit ? 

The third day came. Jesus rose from the dead, and thus 
presented both the fact and the prophecy of a resurrection. 
Yet on this point few announcements were made by himself. 
He silenced the Sadducees by the assertion that ‘“‘ God is not 
the God of the dead but of the living.” Was this a resurrec- 
tion? It was at least a continued existence. He says again, 
“In the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven.”” An apos- 
tle, too, has said, “‘ There shall be a resurrection of the dead, 
both of the just and the unjust.” The same apostle in other 
places has given the subject a very elaborate revealment. 
Thus the announcement is made, the illustration given, and 
the witnesses have testified. But shadows still remain, and 
beneath them lie the What, the How, the Where — questions 
of absorbing interest which have furnished ground for discus- 
sion incalculable, and opinions in vast diversity. Will it be 
presumptuous, then, to enter into the great hall of conflict 
and take part in the common discussion ? 

“ The spirit shall return unto God who gave it,” but the 
mystery of that return still lies involved in profound obscurity. 
Is it left to mere conjecture ? There are certainly many indi- 
cations — many little stars twinkling in the great vaulted 
expanse above, which tend to its enlightenment. The first 
stage of spirit in the grand Hereafter seems a disembodied 
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condition. On this point, however, opinions differ. It has — 
been affirmed that there exists in every man, not only an im- 
mortal spirit, but the unformed embryonic rudiment of a spir- 
itual body ; and when death occurs, that rudimentary body, 
freed from its physical incumbrances, bursts into activity, 
assumes at once its full size, form and vigor, and becomes the 
future residence or vehicle of the spirit. But the Oracle 
above all other oracles seems to speak a different language. 
“ God giveth it a body, as it hath pleased Him.” The act of 
giving seems surely inconsistent with a previous possession. 
“There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body,” both 
spoken of as actually existing. “The first man is of the 
earth, earthy ; the second man is the Lord from heaven.” 
The existing natural body is that of man; the spiritual body 
that of Jesus. Man in descent from the first man takes the 
image of the earthy ; by the power of God through the resur- 
rection, he takes the image of the heavenly. But in either 
case, it is the image only which is borne. It is a mere fancy 
that a complete oak exists in miniature in the small acorn. 
The vital element is there —the living force which marvel- 
lously commands, aggregates and sets in order the different 
atoms of which the future oak is composed. Is this an em- 
blem of the unseen world? Is it the mystery of fact, that 
human spirits, having passed from their physical tenement, 
receive from God the spirit-gift, which is borne into form and 
beauty for their future habitation ? 

Resurrection, then, is not the re-union of soul with an old 
physical body, but its entrance into a new home, or simply to 
“be clothed upon with our house which is from heaven.” 
But when is that new body given? Does it take a sudden 
léap from nothing into form and fulness at death, as some 
affirm, or at a far distant period in the future, when the whole 
world shall awake and be invested at once with the latent 
forces of immortality ? There can scarcely be a question that 
Paul and some other apostles had an indistinct conception of 
a general resurrection which should take place suddenly at 
an unknown period in the future. Then all the world would 
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be raised at once. The event, too, was thought to be near, 
and was associated with a second coming of Christ on earth, 
when “the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of 
God.”” Then the dead should be raised, and the living should 
be changed. Some such conceptions seem to have found a 
lodgment in the Christian mind during the earlier years after 
the crucifixion. 

But underneath the outward aspect there seems to run a 
counter-current, tending to some sort of gradual or progres- 
sive resurrection. To such a condition points the law of 
change in the whole scope of human knowledge. All nature 
is progressive. The processes of crystallization are always 
slow. Nothing in the animal or vegetable kingdom reaches 
its zenith of maturity in a moment of time. Even worlds — 
as scientific observations render probable— with all their suns, 
stars, planets, and other bodies, are the work of time. All 
organic structures, from their inception to maturity, are ab- 
sorbed in the perpetual process of growth. May it not be so 
with the evolution of spiritual bodies in the marvellous future ? 
Illustrations drawn from the vegetable kingdom, showing 
analogies between the present and the future, point quite 
clearly to such a progressive work. When death occurs, 
spirit leaves its earthly house, a mere tented dwelling, and 
goes away. ‘ God giveth it a body ” —a body undeveloped, 
complete in its essence and its capabilities, but incipient, em- 
bryonic, requiring growth and maturity. Does not such a 
body follow in some measure the law of development in organic 
structures on the earth, from their beginning through all the 
stages of evolution to full maturity of being? Does spirit 
leap with a sudden bound from the Seen to the Unseen and 
pass in a moment into a new body as a completed house all 
swept and garnished for its reception ? 

Mental attainments in this world are always a growth, never 
rapid, never instantaneoup. May not the spirit’s future dwell- 
ing also be a growth? “If things eternal may be like these 
earthly,” the law of development will stand as clear, and full — 
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in its forces and activities in the great Unseen, as under the 
visible canopy of our present state of being. “ Except a corn 
of wheat fall to the ground and die, it abideth alone, but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit” —“ first the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” Is there, then, a 
childhood of spiritual, as there is a childhood of physical 
bodies? Call it what we may, there seems at least to bea 
growth, which shall culminate at length in the full maturity 
of spiritual body. 

Contemporaneous with the development and maturity of 
body, there is evidently another movement — a great current 
of moral activities. No more shall it be said, as in “ this mor- 
tal course”: ‘“ Soul, take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry”! Entering, through the portals of the grave, upon a 
new and untried scene, all its surroundings of sensual life, 
“‘ the world, the flesh, and the devil,” are passed away. All 
behind it is full of memories, dark or bright, and all before it 
is amazement! Is it possible that such a change of surround- 
ings, such an utter removal of physical enticements and all 
the allurements of flesh and sense, should not develop the 
beginnings of a new stage of progress, and a higher evolution 
of moral life — not a mere momentary new birth, but the first 
feot-prints and advancing steps of areal life of holiness. And 
is it possible that this moral evolution should not effect a per- 
manent change of soul, gradual and effectual, in all its apti- 
tudes and tendencies, becoming a sort of primary department 
in the great school of knowledge and holiness in the beautiful 
Hereafter ? 

It is a process, however, which no man can verify by scien- 
tific methods. It lies wholly out of the reach of experimen- 
tation, and within the exclusive domains of Faith. But here 
it becomes the subject of dissentient opinions. All faith may 
differ, like photographs, having the same general contour, but 
differing in the special lineaments of the persons represented. 
Yet all the probabilities which reach within the veil, point, 
as with an unerring finger, toa growth, a development, an 
unceasing progress in the great school of holiness beyond this 
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life. Soul, then, in its new relations, must move on to higher 
attainments, part passu, or on equal step, with its spiritual 
enwrapment, toiling through its pupilage, submissive through 
its chastening, and the evolution of its “ house not made with 
hands,” and gaining at length the maturity of its higher life. 

Is this, too, a state or condition of judgment, chastisement, 
retribution ? To all human appearance many people pass out 
of this world impenitent, unreconciled, not in harmony with 
divine holiness. What is their condition in the great, untried 
Future? It is not in the nature of things that they should 
stand in the same relation with their environment as those of 
another class higher and purer in their development. But 
does that Future bear, to any person entering it impenitent, a 
doom irrevocably sealed in alienation through all eternity ? 
Men are not angels. “The creature was made subject to van- 
ity,” and pushed into being with no part or lot, choice or pur- 
pose, in his entrance or his exit. Once here, he must take 
the world as he finds it, and adapt himself to the exigencies 
of his condition. Yet to all people are given a freedom of 
will and a power of action uncontrolled by any outward force. 
That freedom makes the man, and institutes the accounta- 
bility of every moral being. It is an intrinsic capability of 
soul which never changes. It cannot change or be taken 
away without destroying responsibility and degrading man to 
a mere machine. It is the only thing which gives him moral 
manhood, brings him into the divine similitude, and elevates 
his love, his gratitude, his prayers and adoration above the 
whistling of the winds. 

In the possession of such a freedom the power lies in all 
people everywhere to repent and turn to God. Carrying the 
same freedom with them into the unseen world, as the mark 
of selfs:hood and the basis of moral accountability, they carry, 
also, the indisputable possibilities of a change and a regenera- 
tion. There is no inhibition — no irreversible decree, binding 
fast in fate the./hapless wretches who have passed over the 
river unrepentant and unreconciled! The old entreaty, even 
there, rings out clear, and full, and free, and will forever ring, 
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piercing and pitiful, so long as sinners remain in alienation 
from God — “ Repent ye ” —‘“ Repent and be baptized, every 
one of you.” Not here alone in this transitory existence, but 
in all worlds — “he commandeth all men everywhere to 
repent.” Repentance, then, may become both a privilege and 
a gladsome reality, as it surely will be a duty, in the grand 
Hereafter. Suffering is the inevitable result of all sin, and 
will continue its awful incubus until repentance ensues. But 
who shall say that this gracious act is beyond the power of the 
will in the future world? By no possibility can the finite out- 
reach the infinite. An eternal persistence in alienation, or 
an unceasing conflict between the. human and the divine Will 
is, therefore, an impossibility. By the pressure of suffering, 
on the one hand, and the charms of parental favor, on the 
other, the unreconciled, like the prodigal son, must ultimately 
yield — yield to the inevitable, be subdued and borne into the 
great, swelling tide of harmony and love! Who shall say 
that the redeeming work of the Master shall never be com- 
plete, and the kingdom shall never be delivered up to God, 
“ that God may be all in all’? 

Maturity, then, not absolute, indeed, but comparative, must 
in every case be attained. Then comes the grand announce- 
ment. How far in the unknown future that event may be, 
no tongue can tell. The completion is indeed prophetically 
announced in thought sublime and in words that burn. “ He 
must reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet’ — 
until “all things shall be subdued unto him.” But the clos- 
ing, like the opening of the kingdom may be unknown. “ Of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man — not the angels, 
nor the Son, but the Father only.” Yet the work must be 
done. The mission lies far out beyond the scope of failure. 
The universal reign and the victory over all evil must be 
accomplished. The kingdom itself will remain incomplete 
until that victory is achieved. ‘“ Then cometh the end” — 
the end evidently of the mediatorial reign, when all things 
shall be subdued, and the last enemy, death, shall be destroyed. 

Is it wonderful that there should be a grand announcement 
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of such an event? Is it wonderful that the most stirring and 
thrilling figures of speech should be employed to herald its 
‘approach? It is both a finished work of resurrection and a 
completed process of regeneration. Is it incredible that this 
double evolution of moral life and spiritual body should be 
announced as a resurrection of the dead? But is it a simul- 
taneous resurrection? The proclamation must be made at 
once — the thing itself must be announced “ in a moment,”’ 
perhaps “in the twinkling of an eye”; but the process of 
evolution may occupy a very long and unknown series of ages. 
The “end” cannot come, nor the dominion be complete, nor 
can the announcement be made until the human type shall 
have wrought its destiny and passed away — wrought its mis- 
sion in the earth like other types of being which have done 
their work and disappeared. Among the types thus extinct 
are the majestic ferns and sigillariz of the carboniferous period, 
the great saurians of the reptilian age, the dinotheria of the 
tertiary, and the cave bear and mastodon of the post-tertiary. 
All these have passed away, Even in recent years, the lone 
dodo has left forever its place and its heritage to other occu- 
pants. Their footprints are seen — aye their forms imbedded 
in the solid rock alone remain to tell the story of their birth 
and departure. Can it, then, be deemed a thing incredible 
that the human type should cease to be? The divine plan 
embraces a beginning, a progress, and termination. The ter- 
mination is as indispensable to completeness as the beginning. 
If the series of birth-and death be endless, how can the king- 
dom ever be complete, and in completeness be delivered up, 
and ‘ God be all in all” ? 

The “end,” then, must come, and with it the required 
ripeness in a holy life and spirit-body. It is not wonderful 
that this event should be announced in bold figures, as occur- 
ring in a moment at the sound of the last trump. There was 
a grand shout of joy at the birth of a Saviour. Why should 
not the trumpet sound at the completion of his mediatorial 
reign? The imagery of that announcement is strong and 
clear, fresh and beautiful. ‘ The Lord himself shall descend 
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from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel and 
with the trump of God.” The dead in Christ shall first be 
raised ; then the living shall be changed, and borne together 
to the immense assembly of “ the just made perfect.” ‘ Be- 
hold, I show you a mystery.” Does that mystery embrace a 
fact, then first announced, that a remnant of the human type, 
grown to the highest possible perfection in this world, shall 
‘“‘ linger on the shores” of earth, to the time when the final 
proclamation shall be made? So it might seem. The voice, 
then, is not alone for the departed ; it will touch a race not 
yet wholly extinct. It will sound with thrilling echoes, while 
there remains a remnant according to the election of grace, or 
a few links, soon to be changed, in the great chain of human 
existence, from the first man, whoever he may be, down 
through the lorg line of life to his remotest posterity. 

But that announcement has a clearer, sweeter, bolder mel- 
ody on another point. It is not the mere sounding of a res- 
urrection of the dead — not the bugle note of a terrific con- 
flict with all the powers of darkness in the human soul, and 
the triumph of the mediatorial kingdom. It is the first mes- 
sage from the open portals of a higher plane of being — the 
first voice from a stage above all other stages of human exist- 
ence. Its story is borne oul in the clear utterances of a new 
and higher life. ‘ We shall all be changed.” When, or 
where, or how it may be made, the change is clear, told in the 
most beautiful language, and with the most sententious brev- 
ity. ‘“‘ How are the dead raised ?’?—how depart, and how 
return? “It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorrup- 
tion ; it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory; it is sown 
in weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown a natural body, 
it is raised a spiritual body.” Then “ shall this mortal put 
on immortality, and this corruptible, incorruption.” After 
that achievement of grace, there can be no more death, sin, 
sorrow, suffering! Old things are passed away. So far as 
man is affected, death will be destroyed. Then, too, shall 
break forth in. one united chorus the stirring shout of victory. 
‘OQ Death, where |is thy sting! O Hades, where is thy vic- 
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tory!” “The sting of death is sin.” The very inquiry in 
this apostrophe implies‘ the utter’ removal of sin which gave to 
death its keenest sting, and to hades all its victory. Thus 
birth and death, the inevitable heritage ofall beings on earth, 
shall, with sin and pain:in the human type, be. utterly. done 
away. 

No time or room is left for the examination of passages 
that may seem in conflict with the views here enunciated. 
Their exegesis will not be difficult. The day appointed to 
judge the world by Jesus Christ is simply the-loag indeter- 
minate period of the mediatorial reigu. The judgment after 
death may relate to the processes and ruling forces that reign 
as presented and conducted in the unseen world. There, too, 
may be found the judgment seat of Christ, of which the Greek 
and Roman tribunals and their phraseology are made both a 
figure and an emblem. The double resurrection to life and 
to judgment will find its explanation and its counterpart in 
the varied experiences of the good and the bad, wherever 
they may be, during the long period of evolution and regen- 
eration. It is not at all probable that all classes of people, 
irrespective of character, will pass from the sunny present into 
the great Hereafter, in precisely the same condition. Those 
who have done good are permitted to feast on the “ righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,” assured to them as 
faithful servants of the Master. But to those who have done 
evil, what achange appears! They are borne toa resurrection 
of condemnation — to a “ certain fearful looking for of judg- 
ment and fiery indignation” —a refiner’s fire which shall 
“try every man’s work of what sort it is,’ bringing out the 
pure gold and destroying all its recrement. Over that whole 
process floats the bright banner of divine love, which sweeps 
with its great moral force over every soul, changing, convert- 
ing, redeeming, evolving and bearing all beings at length into 
the kingdom of God. 
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The Revised Version of the New Testament: A Criticiem. 


WHEN we are told that the two Boards of Revisers, the 
English and American, have devoted ten years, nearly,! to 
the execution of the work before us, we are able to form some 
conception of the immense amount of labor bestowed upon it. 
But it is not merely ten years of labor that this revision, pro- 
fessedly at least, represents to us; it is the ripest products of 
the united scholarship of the past two hundred years, in the 
field of biblical research. Nor are these’ products the results 
simply of theological speculation ; but of that- which, ‘to-day, 
is properly termed Biblical Science. In the higher walks of 
this science, there are three chief departments: 1st. That of 
the Critic, who has mainly to do with the original Text of 
Scripture. -2d. That of the Translator, or Reviser, whose 
duty is, to reproduce the exact sense of the original in another 
language. 38d. That of the Exegete or Commentator, who 
expounds the doctrinal and practical import of the translation, 
adapting it to the needs of the people. It is only with the 
work of the Critic and Translator, that we are to be occupied 
in the present paper. It is only, in fact, in these two depart- 
ments, and among scholars of the first rank, that the purely 
scientific spirit and method can be said as yet to prevail. The 
great mass of commentaries, even of the present day, are 
written in the interest of particular schools of theology, and 
under the influence, more or less, of the traditionary faith and 
system of exegesis. There is many a translation, also, though 
of the lower order, in which such influences are to be recog- 
nized, although the authors were probably unconscious of 
them. Productions of this class are rather commentaries 
than translations, properly speaking; but we are free to say 
that the Revised Version, taken as a whole, cannot be justly 
included under this category. 

It is necessary to note here, briefly, the different kinds of 

1 Companion to Revs. Version. pp. 91, 92. 
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material with which the Critic and the Translator have to 


deal. Aside from the so-called higher criticism, which occu- 
pies itself chiefly with the Scripture Canon, the Critic’s mate- 
rial consists of the 1760 manuscripts, if we confine. ourselves 


to the New Testament, which are now known to biblical schol- 
ars.2 But asmall number of these contain the entire Testa- 
ment; yet the number of variations in the Greek Text which 
they afford amounts, it is said, to not less than 150,000.° 
Other materials are the ancient versions of the New Testament, 
the Syriac, Latin, Arabic, Coptic, etc. ; together with the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, as Origen. Jerome, Irensus, and others. 
It is, then, by a comparative study of this mass of material, not 
unlike the principle of generalization in science, that the bib- 
lical critic accomplishes the peculiar work of his department, 
the emendation and purification of the Greek Text, which is 
to serve the basis of the translation or revision. 

At the present day, among the best biblical scholars, there 
are but few words, comparatively, in the entire Greek Testa- 
ment, whose origin, whose literal and topical senses, as well 
as history and usage at different epochs, are not perfectly 
familiar and placed beyond controversy. The sources of in- 
formation, from which this great store of knowledge has been 
acquired, constitute the material with which the Translator 
is occupied. But of course no man’s life is sufficiently pro- 
longed to enable him to accumulate all this knowledge from 
the original sources. It is only by specialization and the divi- 
sion of labor, on the encyclopedic method, that such a vast 
store of material can be brought together for practical use. 

The foregoing remarks will serve to fix the standard of 
criticism of the work before us. A version of the New 'I'esta- 
ment, professedly designed to supersede the Authorized Ver-» 
sion now in use among all English-speaking peoples, should 
fairly represent the ripest biblical scholarship of the period ; 
and this much is actually claimed, as we understand it, for 
the Revised Version. It is thus by this standard, that the 
work before us is properly to be judged. Nor is it merely as 

2Ibid. p. 9. Ibid. p. 7.- 
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aitranslation that. ‘the Revised: Version is to be thus judged.; 
tor: the: Revisers: have: made themselves responsible: also as 
biblical critics; by the:adoption for their guidance of the 4th 
rule; namely: “ ‘That the:Text to be adopted be that for which 
the evidence: is: decidedly. preponderating.” + The rule next 
following provides; that.a majority of two-thirds of those pres- 
ent, on. fmal revision; be: necessary to an. alteration of the 
Greek. Text: It: will) be seen from this, as. it is expressly 
stated, that no-one continuous Text was adopted, but that all 
questious: of: emendations were left to the decision of a-two- 
thirds majority. Thius, the: Revisers: have taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility, not only as translators, but likewise 
as Critics; and their work is, for this reasun, to be judged by 
the highest: standards, both as to the Greek Text and as to 
the Translation. It is proposed, in the following review, to 
consider the New Version generally, at first, as representing 
the ripest scholarship of the age; and then, secondly, from 
the point of view. of the Universalist System of Exegesis.® 

I. The Emendations of the Greek Text. 

As already stated, no one. continuous Text was. adopted, 
nor any particular standard of emendation. All was left to 
the opinions of the Revisers as to the preponderating evidence, 
in favor of this or that reading. Of these opinions, even, we 
have at present no information, except that to be gathered 
from the Translation itself. The better course to have taken, 
we think, was to adopt for instance: The textus receptus, to- 
gether with the emendations approved by the great majority of 
Critics for the last fifty (or hundred) years. What. these 
emendations are is familiar to all thorough biblical scholars ; 
so that such a rule would be at once definite, well known and 


4 Preface to Rev. Ver.:p. x. 

5Note We are indebted ‘to the Editor, Dr. Thayer, for the use of Lange’s New 
Test., in the preparation of this review; and to Dr. Sawyer, for the use of Olshau- 
sen’s New Test. Both works have been of great value to us. Other works made use 
of are in part the following:: Green’s: Developed Criticism; Hahn's, Mill’s, and 
Knapp’s Critical. Editions of the New Test. Text, Campbell’s Gospels; Clarke’s, Dod- 
dridge’s and Barnes’ Commentaries; Syriac New Test., also Vulgate; Robinson’s 
and Greenlief’s Lex. of Gr. Test., Bible Union Preliminary:Versions with the author- 
ities cited, Stuart’s Romans, and Apocalypse, etc., etc. 
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sanctioned 'by the wiited voice df biblical ‘critics. ‘Instead of 
this,-we have only ‘the opinions ‘df the Revisers ; opinions 
which will surély ‘be continually called in'question. But not- 
withstanding ‘these objections ‘to the ‘course pursued, and ‘oth- 
ers that might be raised, it would be unjust to say that, in 
this part of their work, ‘the Revisers have ndt exectited ‘their 
labor with general fidelity and scrupulous accuracy. ‘Indeed, 
there ‘is hardly a‘page of this 'New Version ‘wliich does not 
afford evidence of extreme ‘care ‘in the alterations of the 
Text. If we regard ‘their number, ‘they will seem ‘truly ‘sur- 
prising ; ‘and-as regards their wisdom ‘and accuracy, we shall 
not often have occasion ‘to call ‘them in question. It ‘is: 
proposed here to offer some examples illustrative of the dif 
ferent species of alterations which ‘have ‘been ‘made. 

Ist. Entire passages which have'been omitted from the ‘Greek 
Text. Among these ‘we cite the following ‘without special 
comments. 

“For the Son of Man ‘came ‘to save that which was lost” 
(Matt. xviii. 11). “‘Woe-unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye devour widows’ houses, and ‘for ‘a ‘pretence 
make long prayers; therefore ‘ye shall ‘receive the greater 
damnation” (Matt. xxiii. 14). ‘That it might ‘be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the ‘prophets, They ‘parted my garments 
among them, and upon my vesture did they cast lots’ (Matt. 
xxvii. 23). “But if ye do not forgive, ‘agither will. your 
Father which is in heaven forgive your trespasyes”’ (Mark 
xi. 26). “*Two men shall be in the field’; the one shall be 
taken ‘and the other left” (Luke xvii. 36). “Then said Je- 
sus, Father, forgive them, for they know ’not what ‘they do ” 
(Luke xxiii. 24). ‘ And Philip said, If thou believest with 
all thine heart, thou mayest. And he ‘answered and said, I: 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God” (Acts viii. '37). 
“For the earth is the Lord’s, and ‘the fulness thereof” 
(1 Cor. ‘x. 28). 

It would be interesting, ‘perhaps, to discuse the reasons in 
each case for omitting the foregoing passages from the Greek 
Text ; ‘but-we have not the space todo so. They are regarded 
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as spurious by Prof. Green, in his “ Developed Criticism,” a. 
work which reflects the opinions generally of the majority of. 
critics, . Although the foregoing passages are by no means 
all those of a.doubtful character, they afford sufficient exam- 
ples. , ts | 

2nd. Texts from which certain words or phrases are omitied. — 
We inclose such expressions in parenthesis. 

‘‘ Blessed are-ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say.all manner .of evil against you (falsely) 
for my sake” (Matt. v.11). ‘“ Whosoever is angry with his 
brother (without a cause) shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment” (Matt. v. 22). “Love your enemies (bless them that 
hate you), and pray for them which (despitefully use you, 
and) persecute you” (Matt.v. 44). ‘(For thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory forever Amen.” (Matt. 
vi. 13). “ This is my blood of the (new) testament” (Matt. 
xxvi. 28). ‘Into hell, into the fire that never shall be 
quenched ; where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched”’ (Mark ix. 48, 44). ‘In these lay a great mullti- 
_ tude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, withered waiting for 
- the moving of the water. For an angel went down at.a 
certain season,” etc.. (John v. 8,4). “And-therefore did 
the Jews persecute Jesus (and sought to slay him) because,” 
etc. (John v. 16). 

It is hardly necessary to give more examples of this 
class, merely for illustration. To include all such passages 
would more than fill up the space allotted for the present 
article. In the great majority of cases of this kind, there is 
no doubt of the spuriousness of the phrases omitted. But 
occasionally an omission is made, the propriety of which 
might well. be questioned ; but of such hereafter. | 

8rd. Passages in which one reading is substituted for another. 
In such instances the old reading is here placed in parenthe- 
sis, and the new in italics immediately following. The num- 
ber belonging to this category is almost unlimited; the fol- 
lowing quotations will. serve for examples : . 

_“ Till she :had ‘brought forth (her first-born Son) a son ”’ 
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(Matt. i- 25). ‘Fake heed that. ye do- not -your (alms) 
“righteousness before men’?’(Matt. vi. 1). (* Suffer us to go)’ 
Send us away, into.the-herd.:of swine” (Matt. viii. 31). 
“ They. gave him (vinegar) wine to drink, mingled with gall.” 
(Matt. xxvii. 84). “'That:(when ye fail) when it shall fail, 
they may. receive you” (Luke xvi. 9). ‘ To.whom he -also 
showed -himself alive after his passion by- many infallible 
proofs, appearing unto. thém”’ (Acts i. 3). ¢And ye shall 
be (witnesses unto‘me). ty witnesses, both in Genessaret and 
Cin) all Judea” (v. 8) «Him... . ye have taken, and by 
(wicked hands) the hand of. lawless men did crucify ” €Acts 
ii. 23). “ Who ¢hold) Aold down the truth in unrighteous- 
ness’ (Rom. i. 18). ‘ Treasureth up (unto) for. thyself 
wrath (against) in -the-day:of wrath” (Rom. ii.-5). “To 
whom we gave. place (by. subjection) in the way . valet 
no, not for:an hour.” (Gal. ii.-5). 

More. important instances of this. class vill. be noticed 
_under:another head ; the foregoing are-sufficient as illustra- 
tions, of the general. character of the emendations made. 

Such: as these. may. be numbered by the hundreds; and for 
the most part they are -sanctioned. by the general voice of 
critics. 

Ath. cacaiie of ‘minal wail of, onate of emenda- 
tions. ‘“ And Jesse begat David the .King, and David (the 
King). begat Solomon” (Matt. i. 6. .The Greek .o Baoidevs, 
‘‘ the King,” is omitted:in the second clause. .The-authori- 
ties, ancient. and modern, are about. equally. divided, as to 
the originality of the longer reading.. Certainly, the altera- 
tion was. not demanded. by.the-state of science. at- present, 
and until the question was settled,.the reading -of the textus 
receptus should be retained. . .“* Heal the sick, cleanse the lep- 
ers (raise the dead), cast out devils’ (Matt..x. 8). A sus- 
picious circumstance respecting this. phrase is. the fact that 
its position. in the sentence is uncértain, the authorities. giv- 

6 TheJGreekjéy, in, is undoubtedly spurious, although retained by the Revisers 
(SeejLange inJloc., Amer. Edit.). This is one of the instances where an emendation 
was required, but not made. 
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ing'it‘four different places. ‘A‘large number of -MSS. omit 
it,-as well as-ancient versions and Fathers. ‘It-is rejected ‘by 
Scholz, ‘Tichendorf, Greeti,’ ‘Campbell;? and others. As will 
be seen, the Revisurs retain‘it,'but change its position in the 
sentence. ‘It was probably ‘introduced into the text ‘from 
Christ’s language to John’s disciples: “The deaf hear and 
the dead are raised ” (@h. vi.'5). “As itis written (in the 
prophets), in Isaiah the prophet” (Mark’i..2). It is certain 
that the quotation following is taken from Malachi and Isaiah, 
not ‘from Isaiah alone. Most eritical-editions, however, sup- 
port the variation, which the Revisers-adopt. But Mr. Shedd, 
the American editor of Lange, remarks (in loc.): ‘ We re- 
gard the testimony of Irenswus and other Fathers, with 
Codd, A., P., as sufficient to establish the reading  tais 
noogytas:;”’ this'being that of the textus-receptus. While the 
Revisers, then, have followed the current of critical opinion, 
we doubt the correctness of their choice. “Which of you 
shall have (an ass) a son, or an ox'fallen into a well” (Luke 
xiv..5). ‘The Revisers retain the old reading. The ancient 
authorities, ‘however, ‘favor strongly the variation. Thus, 
while vids, * son,” is supported ‘by MSS. A., B., and ‘ten un 
cials, ovos, ** ass,” is favored by the Cod. Sinaiticus and three 
uncials. The variation is,adopted by Lach., Tisch., Meyer, 
Bleek, Alford, Treg., Scholz, and others. The internal evi- 
dence favors the variation. The incongruity of associating 
@ son with an ass would invite interference with the text. 
But no motive can ‘be assigned for changing vs to vids, sup- 
posing the first to have ‘been original. In Acts ii. 29, the 
Common Version reads: “ Men and brethren, let me freely 
speak,” etc.; for which the Revisers have: ‘ Brethren, I 
may say unto you freely,” etc. On what ground "Avdges has 
been omitted, we are unable to say. No authority, so ‘far as 
we'‘have found, makes any allusion to a various reading here ; 
and the Revisers, contrary to their custom, place nothing in 
the margin respecting the omission. It is possibly a typo- 
graphical error. 
7 Developed Criticisms. pp. 16, 17. 8 Gospels in loc. 
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We cannot devote further space in this paper ‘to the gen- 
eral question of emendations of ‘the Greek ‘Text. Viewed . 
generally, ‘it is but ‘just to say ‘that, in ‘the department of 
criticism, in‘the purification and completion of the Text, ‘the 
Revisers have accomplished a great work, and-with general 
accuracy aud fidelity. “The exceptions ‘to this rule are rare 
indeed ; and these, for the most part, of no great import- 
ance. In so far, then, we are free to say, that the work 'be- 
fore us fairly represeuts-the ripest scholarship of our day. 

IT. ‘The Revised ‘Version considered especially as a Transla- 
tion. : 

‘The rules adopted for ‘the guidance of the ‘Translators, af- 
fecting essentially the character of théir work, were: “1. 
To introduce as few-alterations as possible into ‘the Text of 
the Authorized Version consistently with faithfulness. 2. "To 
limit, as far as possible, the expression of such alterations to 
the language of the Authorized and earlier English Ver- 
sions.”® It will be seen ata glance, that these two rules 
constitute of the work before us emphatically a Revised ‘Ver- 
sion, as distinguished from an ‘independent, direct transla- 
tion. These rules afford us also in some sense a standard 
by which to judge the Revised Version, both as regards the 
Greek Text and as a Version of it. Have the Revisers made 
all those alterations, and and only those alterations, which the 
state of biblical science demanded? Another inquiry'here, 
regards ‘the soundness of judgment manifest in the employ- 
ment of the Scripture language in expressing the altera- 
tions made. But we proceed to point out, now, some of 
the general characteristics of this New Version. 

Ist. The ‘Revisers have souglit, so far as practicable, to 
translate uniformly the same Gireek expressions by the same 
English equivalents. As the Revisers state, one of the great 
faults of the Common Version is the almost tutal disregard 
of this rule. To illustrate, by a few examples; the Greek 
particle adc, from @dos, is variously rendered by fourteen 


different English expressions, while the last term takes nine 
9 Preface to R. V. p.10. ° 
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different . English forms.. The pronoun évrdc, “ self,” oblique 
cases, “him, her, it,’? is rendered. by no. less. than thirty-nine 
different English phrases. .. The. Greek . verb, yivoua, to ‘ be- 
gin.to be,” is. represented, in the Common. Version by forty- 
. seven. different. expressions... Other Greek terms might be 
cited which assume. not. less. than fifty different forms in the 
English Testament. Now, the Revisers have realized this 
great fault, and have attempted to remedy it. In the great 
majority of instances, they have certainly done so. .But, on 
the other hand, it was possible to go to the opposite extreme, 
and the Revisers have not, in our judgment, uniformly 
avoided it. It is to be considered that many Greek words 
take several shades of meaning, and often quite different 
senses. The New Version, in some cases, has not sufficiently 
regarded this .fact.. Examples illustrating this statement 
willbe .cited hereafter. 

2nd. The rendering of different Greek words by « one and 
the same English expression. The Revisers attempt also to 
guard against this fault.. Generally they have done so; but 
notable examples exist in. which they have neglected to do 
so. The two terms exnegalo, * to try, to. prove, to put to the 
test,”’ and. zewalo, to tempt, to. solicit, to sin,” with their 
derived forms, are rendered by the same set of phrases in 
the Authorized Version, and this has been followed, also, in 
the Revised Version. . For instances of the use. of these 
terms, see the citations in the foot notes. It is remark- 
able that the American Board of Revisers recommended ex- 
pressly the eradication. of this fault, but their suggestion was 
not heeded by the English Revisers.". There are, again, not 
less than half a dozen Greek verbs which the Revisers 
render by. the English “ appoint, appointed,” etc. Thus, 
anoxetos tois avOganos, “it is appointed unto men” (Heb. 
ix. 27),.can be considered a correct rendering, only as the 

10. For the use of exmergalon see Matt. iv. 7; Luke iv. 12; x. 25; and 1 Cor. x. 9. 
For sreigaiton see Matt. iv. 1, 8; xvi. 1; xix. 3; xxii. 18, 86: Mark i. 18; viii. 11; 


Luke iv. 2; xi. 16; and many other places. 


11 See the list of emendations by the Amer. Revisers, in the back part of the Rev. 
Ver , Oxford Edit., No VI. 
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term. appointed is taken in the sense of a.“ divine allotment,” 
which it sometimes, though rarely, does take. The literal 
sense, which the Revisers place in the .margin, is “laid up 
for;” thus: “the hope which is laid up for you” (Col. i. 5) ; 
“there is laid up. for.me a crown’’ (2 Tim. iv. 8). The, 
Revisers should have. translated the. phrase cited above: “ It 
is allotted unto,” or “reserved for.” .Thus Dr. Kendrick 
(Lange in loc.) remarks: “ it (lies away) is reserved for, not 
is appointed.” Other verbs rendered by “ appointed ” really 
mean “ ordained,” “ constituted,” etc. ; but the. New Version 
translates them all by the same English expression.. 

3rd. The question generally of the accuracy of the paeniale 

tion. . For general fidelity and accuracy, as well especially 
for nicety: of. distinctions in meaning, so characteristic of 
the Greek tongue, the Revised. Version is far superior. to 
King James’ Translation. If it does not represent fully in, 
this regard, the highest standard of existing scholarship, it 
certainly very: nearly approximates to it. -Yet we believe the 
work might be improved ; and of this we cite .some illustra-. 
tions. 
The preposition of, in the sense of by, may be. properly 
regarded. as obsolete ; yet the New Version frequently, and 
we may say habitually, uses of in the sense of by. Then, as 
regards the tenses, we often find was in the place of had, 
thas: ‘“* When he was (had) come down from - the’ moun- 
tain;” -and “ When. he-was (had) entered into Caper- 
naum,” etc. That which seems to us an abuse of the rule, 
to translate. the same Greek word always by the:same Eng- 
lish, is the constant rendering of ev0éos, “ immediately, forth- 
with, instantly, at. once,” etc., by the really.awkward expres- 
sion, straightway. The Greek occurs some eighty. times, and 
is invariably rendered “ straightway;”’. although other words 
express exactly. the same meaning. 

But if. the inquiry here is, whether the Reseed Version 
contains any positive errors of translation, or actual blunders, 
the reply is, that it:‘would be difficult to find many such, or 
even any such. Many: renderings might be deemed objection- 
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able,-anil'in fa¢t'incorrect ; but'these ‘are ‘matters-df ‘opinion, 
and-not‘the result-of ‘ignorance: nor of ‘earélessness. 

‘We-can ‘hardly afford further:space, ‘in ‘the ‘preserit article, 
in which to disowss ‘the general ‘accuracy of ‘the book’ before 
us, whether ‘as ‘regards the Qreék Text or‘the Translation of 
it; especialty-as‘the same inquiry-will-reappear, under“a more 
direct‘and définite form, in the ‘sequel of ‘this ‘review. If a 
dozen ‘different revisions were ‘to 'bé made ‘by as many:asso- 
Giates of ‘the first raik, we doubt-whether for general -accu- 
racy and compleétevess, in-respect. to the emendations of ‘the 
Greek Text,‘a single-one of ‘them*would 'be found ‘superior ‘to 
the work ‘béfore:ns. ‘But’as regards the'translation, ‘taken as 
a whole, -we ‘might find dthers'which we should ‘prefer to the 
_ Revised ‘Version under review. ‘In-dur judgmeitt, ‘the ‘Bible 
Union Translation, if ‘it were uot ‘for the persistence ‘it ‘shows, 
respecting ‘the term dbapétizo,'has equal ‘merit ‘at least, if not 
superior ‘to ‘those of ‘tliis New “Version. Of. course, for 
scientific ‘correctness, in every way, éither of these ‘transla- 
tions ‘is far‘euperior to ‘the Common ‘Version. 

But we come now to the consideration of the Revised Ver- 
sion, from the especial point of view of the Universalist System 
of Exegesis. It is ‘under ‘tliis general ‘head ‘that ‘we shall 
have the most fault ‘to ‘find ‘with ‘the ‘New Version, at the 
same time ‘that there will ‘be‘found much to ‘commend. In 
fact, it would ‘be very likély:to be the same‘with almost any 
Version of the New'Testament, whose authors, for ‘the most 
part, were trained in ‘the older schools of ‘theology, ‘and 
under the influence of ‘the traditionary and prevailing system 
of exegesis. The influence of particular:schools of interpre- 
tation, both wpon ‘the ‘biblical Critic and Translator, although 
wholly unconscious, ‘perhaps, is ‘usually to be plainly recog- 
nized. For, indeed, it is-only with ‘the strictest self-examina- 
tion, and the constant effort to inibibe the purely scientific 
spirit, that the ‘best scholars, even, can fully emancipate 
themselves from the inflences to which we have:alluded. To 
illustrate what we mean here, take the following from Dr. 
Barnes’ “ Notes”-on 1‘Cor. xv..22: “For as ‘in Adam all 
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die; even .so.in. Christ. shall,all.be made. alive.” The. learned 
Doctor remarks :. “ It. must. be held.as a.great: principle, :that 
this. passage is; not.to be so interpreted as to. teach. the doc- 
trine of the salvation of all men.” This. principle. (?) of. ex- 
egesis.is paralleled: also: by Dr..Sehaff on. the~ phrase, “ unto 
all and. upon, all, them: that: believe”” (Romans. iii. 22); 
Dr. Schaffi observes;;.“* This. must, of course,,not be. under- 
stood inia Universalistic; sense.” (Lange’s. Romans, p. 129), 


It is. obvious: that such. principles, grounded as they. are in 
theological prepossession, wholly, disqualify a writer,. whether 


as an impartial Critic. or a Translator.. Among different read- 


ings of the.Greek Text, the tendency to adopt. the one favor- 
ing the theological bias: will be most likely to prevail. Pre 
cisely the. same. is. it with the’ Translator. Yet, it is under 
such influences, to a greater or. less.extent, that.the majority 
of the critical editions of the Greek Text, .as well.as transla- 
tions of the same, have been made heretofore; and ihis state 
of things must. necessarily continue, till the Universalist de- 
nomination is.able.to find a place for competent. scholars, to 
devote their lives to the great and important labor here. out- 
lined. We offer these remarks, of course, not with special 
reference to.the Revised Version, which may. be truly said to 
be as impartial as any work of the kind hitherto placed be- 
fore the world, and we think more so.. The liberalizing. ten- 
dencies to which the Ccisgussions of the last ten to twenty 
years have given rise, are plainly to. be recognized in this 
New Version. We proceed, however, with. this -part of our 
labor. | 

1st. On the subject of the Godhead, involving the question of 
the Unity or Trinity.. The Revisors have followed. the. com- 
mon version of the passage: ‘ The only begotten. Son, which 
is in the bosom of. the Father”? (John i. 18). As-Prof. Green 
states, the various reading, 9%0s,.“ God,” instead. of vios, 
“son,” is‘ supported by B.C., pr..Man,,L. 33,.the. Syriac, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, and various Fathers.’ }2_ Murdock’s : Peshi- 


to Syriae..reads :.“* The only begotten, God,” etc. But: this 
12 Developed Criticism. P. 73. 
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variation has longsinee dropped out from the critical editions 
of the Greek Text, and is now rarelynoticed. - 

Another passage is 1 Tim. iii. 16: “ Great is the mystery 
of godliness: God was manifest in the flesh,” etc., which is 
the Common Version. Instead of 6e0s, “* God,” the Revisers 
have adopted the pronominal variation 6’, o's, “he,” “he 
who,” and thus translate the passage: ‘“ Great is the mystery 
of godliness; he who was manifested ‘in the flesh,” etc. Prof. 
Green remarks that: “‘Thée testimony of MSS. is thus in 
respect of antiquity decidedly adverse to the common text ; 
while that of the (ancient) versions is, to all intents and 
purposes, entirely one-sided.’4® The Codex Sinaiticus con- 
firms the reading’ o's, and Lange, with his American Trans- 
lator, adopts it. Mill cites Griesbach as dismissing the com- 
mon reading to the margin, while Hahn cites both Griesbach 
and Lachmon in favor of o's. However, considering the evi- 
dence that may be urged in support of the common reading, 
the Revisers manifest conspicuously their scientific and im- 
partial spirit, in adopting the variation, which is undoubtedly 
the true reading. 

The portion of 1 John v. 7, 8, so long and generally held 
as spurious, has been omitted by the Revisers, as was natu- 
rally expected. 

There is another various reading, in respect to which it 
is obvious that the Revisers are not justified in their course. 
Against the opinions of the American Board,‘ the English 
Revisers retain eov, “* God,” in Acts xx. 28: “To feed the 
church of God, which he purchased with his own blood; ” 
placing, however, the reading xvgiov, “ Lord,” in the margin, 
with the usual notice, “ Many ancient authorities,” etc. The 
American Translator of Lange, Dr. Schaeffer, takes decided 
ground in favor of the variation. He observes: ‘“ We have 
here a variation in the reading of the Text, which is one 
of the most important, in a doctrinal point of view, of all 
those that’ occur in the New Testament, namely, 
xvgiov and deov. The latter is the reading of the teat. recep. ; 

18Tbid. p. 153. 14 See List of Readings,etc., by Amer. Board, under Acts. 
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the former, however, is decidedly sustained by external evi- 
dence, and is undoubtedly the original réading” (See Lange 
in loc.). Olshausen, also, sustains strongly the variation. 
But if any doubts remained before, respecting the originality 
of the reading xvgiov, they have been dispelled for all time 
by the remarkable, exhaustive and classical paper by Prof. 
Ezra Abbott, of Cambridge, Mass., which the Bibliotheca 
Sacra of Andover, with a liberality as characteristic as its 
ripe scholarship, published in its issue of April, 1876; and 
which is entitled, ‘On the reading ‘ Church of God,’ Acts 
xx. 28.” Tracing the evidence from the earliest times down 
to the present, Prof. Abbott shows conclusively that the read- 
ing ‘“‘ Lord,” instead of “ God,” was that of the original 
Greek Text. It is not improbable that the proposition of 
the American Revisers,.looking to the adoption of the various 
reading here, was due in part to the wide influence among our 
best scholars of Prof. Abbott’s remarkable and exhaustive 
criticism. While we cannot attribute to the English Revisers 
any improper motive in rejecting it, their action does not re- 
flect any credit upon their critical acumen. 

Other passages belonging to this category might be profit- 
ably noticed here, but we cannot afford the space to do so. 
The Revisers have shown, on the whole, a commendable im- 
partiality in their treatment of this class of texts. 

2nd. On the subject generally of the End of the World, and 
the Second Coming of Christ. On this important topic, the 
New Version makes many: concessions to the Universalist 
system of interpretation ; yet hardly to that extent, we think, 
which the actual state of the science demanded in a transla- 
tion. The frequently recurring Greek expressions ovrtedeia, 
tov aiovog, rendered “end of the world” in the Common 
Version, which rendering the Revisers still retain in their 
text, except in some instances, is translated “* consummation 
of the age (or ages),” in the margin. With the marginal 
renderings, we can find no particular fault, except that acon 
‘is far preferable to age, and is sanctioned by ancient usage. 
Lange seems to have adopted it throughout; thus, on Matt. 
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- xii. 82: “ Neither in this world,’ he. remarks, “ rather in 
- this Aon.” Dr. Schaff, Matt. xxiv..3, observes: “It should 
be kept in mind that, when the ‘ end-of the world.’ is spoken 
of:in the New Testament, the term «ia», the present dispen- 
sation, or order of things, is used, and not xéopos, the planet- 
ary: system, the created universe.” Here the whole contro- 
versy respecting this important subject is practically yielded 
to the Universalist Exegesis. To retain the old version of 
this phrase, therefore, as the Revisers have done,.is. to mis- 
lead nine-tenths of ordinary readers. LEither “ age” or 
‘won’? should be uniformly used to translate ais», aidvos, 
etc., when found in the original. 

Auother approach to the New. Exegesis, as we may properly 
term it, is seen in the rendering of cvrredea by “ consumma- 
tion,” instead of “ end,” like zé4os. The Common Version 
makes no distinction between these two Greek terms; nor 
do the Revisers generally, except in the margin. Here, too, 
common readers will be often misled by the New Version, 
notwithstanding the margin, which will, in time, be left out 
of the published copies. 

Still again, respecting the second advent of Christ, the 
Common Version translates by “ coming” two very different 
Greek words ; and the New Version follows it, except in the 
margin. The Greek zagovore is correctly rendered presence 
by the Revisers, in the margin, while in their text they retain 
coming, which is a proper translation only of eeyoua (See, 
e. g., Matt. xxiv. 30), “ to come,” “act of coming,” properly 
speaking. This last verb is occasionally used with reference 
to the second advent, as a simple future, but generally zgovore 
*‘ presence,” is employed. The Revisers should exhibit this 
difference in the Greek in their text, without reference to the 
margin. Thus, the state of the science demanded a still 
nearer approach to the Universalist Exegesis, as proved even 
by the margin. 

3rd. Rendering of the Greek verb wéhiw “ to be about to,” or 


“to be on the point of ” doing or suffering. This verb is often 
15 See Lange’s Matt. in loc. 
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put in contrast with eoyouas, “ to come,” when used as a sim- 
ple future. It is of the utmost importance to a correct 
knowledge of the New Testament, wherein it treats of escha- 
tology, or the doctrine of the last things, that welso be trans- 
lated literally according to its sense, and its peculiar usage in 
the Greek language. In fact, no word in the Greek Testa- 
ment is so important and fundamental in its bearings upon 
the whole system of eschatology. This is a point, indeed, 
upon which Universalist exegetes have been singularly neg- 
lectful. We quote below several authorities, to establish both 
the literal sense and the peculiar usage of this verb. 

On Matt. iii. 7: ‘* Who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come” (tis peddovons ogynys, “impending wrath,’’ or 
“wrath about to come”); Dr. Campbell, after giving the 
correct rendering, remarks that: “‘ udm often means not only 
future, but near. There is just such a difference between 
orm. and pedie ececfou, in Greek, as there is between tt will be, 
and it is about to be in English. This holds particularly in 
threats and warnings.” So on Matt. xvi. 27: “ The Son of 
man shall come in the glory of his Father, . . . and then 
shall he reward every man according to his works;” Dr. 
Lange observes: “ wéddes yoo — not a simple future, but mean- 
ing, the event is impending that he shall come ; he is about 
to come. On this second advent, see Ch. xxiv., xxv.” Re- 
specting this peculiar usage of the verb in question, all the 
authorities agree. Prof. Stuart, on its use in the New Testa- 
ment, says: “ When speedy future action is designated, weiAw 
is joined to the verb.” Again, on Rev. iii, 10: “ The hour 
of temptation which shall come upon all the world,” he re- 
marks: “* Meddovons epyeoOa, is about to come, or which 7g 
speedily coming ; for so vedi usually signifies, being employed 
to designate the proximate future,”® But more definitely 
Robinson : ‘¢ Medio, to be about to do or suffer anything, to be 
on the point of, followed by the infinitive of that which one és 
about to do or suffer; mostly in the infin. future (in New Tes- 

16 Campbell’s Gospels. Notes in loc. 17 Lange’s Matt. Notes in loc. 
18 Gr. Gram. New Test., Sec. 51,2, Note 1. Comt. on Apocalypses 3, 10. 
NEM SERIES. VOL. XVIII 
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tament least of all), frequently infin. present, and rarely 
infin. aorist.” 1° For the classic Greek, now, Sophocles ob- 
serves: ‘“ —, to be about to do, « . « followed by 
the present, future, or aorist of the infinitive, forms a peri- 
phrastic future, as pelle tiOéve, he is about to place.” Fisk, 
also, notes this usage: ‘ There is a periphrastic future, made 
up of wéddo and the infinitive of the present, future, or aor- 
ist, corresponding to the Latin participle in rus joined with 
the verb swm, and denoting that one 2s about to do something 
or intends to do it.”*1 Such, then, is the primary, literal 
sense of this verb, and its peculiar usage. We cite, now, va- 
rious passages in which it is employed. 

** Who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come” 
(Matt. iii. 7, Luke iii. 7, ty peddovoys, “ the impending 
wrath”). For the Son of man shall come in the glory 
of his Father,” etc. (Matt. xvi. 27, medde eoyeodau, is about 
to come”). On these passages, see Campbell and Lange al- 
ready cited. That this second advent was in the near future 
is seen from the following (26th) : “‘ There be some standing 
here, which shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of 
man coming in his kingdom.” This kingdom was that which 
was constantly set forth as “ at hand.” Again, “ It shall not 
be forgiven him, neither in this world (air), neither in the 
world to come” (Matt, xii. 32, 7a peddovm, “ that which is 
about to come”). Lange observes: “The «aio ovrog (this 
age), which ends with the first advent, as the aia» pédiow 
(age to come) begins”. (Matt. xxiv. 3). We supply the 
words in parenthesis. This is not correct; the «isv ovros, 
“this zon,” ends at the destruction of the Jewish church 
and dispensation ; the aio weddwv, “ approaching eon,” begins 
with the establishment of the Christian Church and dispensa- 


19 Robinson’s Gr. Lex. New Test. S. V. Cf. Greenlief’s S. V. 

20 Gr. Gram., Sec. 89, 2. 

21 Gr. Gram., p. 62. Kiihner, Buttmann, Crosby, note the same usage, but in terms 
less simple. 

22 On this passage Lange (Notes zn loc.) observes that: “The infin. aorist denotes 
their being already ostensibly in the act of fleeing;” and so we should say, with 
Campbell, that the “ wrath ’’ itself was impending. 
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tion. In all of the foregoing texts, the Revisers follow the 
Common Version, which is positively incorrect. “ What 
shall be the sign when all these things shall be fulfilled” 
(Mark xiii. 4, méldy ovvredeicbu, “are about to be accom- 
plished”). The Revisers render this passage correctly. 
Again, “ What sign will there be when these things shall 
come to pass” (Luke xxi. 7 meddyn yweodou, “ shall be about to 
come to pass”). The Revisers translate this passage, also, 
correctly. In this, and the one preceding, “edd is followed 
by an infinitive. But note their rendering of those that fol- 
low. “He hath appointed a day in the which he will judge 
the world in righteousness” (Acts xvii. 831, 7 uéddee xpivew “ ig 
about to judge”). Here jeddw is followed by the infinitive 
present, forming thus strictly a periphrastic future ; yet the 
Revisers give it a simple future, following the Common Ver- 
sion. “‘ And have hope toward God . . ._ that there shall 
be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and unjust” 
(Acts xxiv, 15, weddew ececOcu, “is about to be”). Recall here 
Dr. Campbell’s remarks on pedo followed by the infinitive 
future eceo6a, meaning literally “ about to be.” The Revisors 
follow here, also, the Common Version, although it is posi- 
tively misleading, and that on a subject of the greatest im- 
portance. “ And as he reasoned of righteousness, temperance 
and judgment to come (Acts xxiv, 25, tov yédovtos eoecdaw 
“about to come”). Recall again Dr. Campbell’s note before 
cited. The event here is conceived unquestionably in the 
near future, the same as in Acts xvii. 31, already quoted; 
but the New Version follows the Common*in employing the 
simple future. “I charge thee before God, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead, at his 
appearing and his kingdom” (2 Tim. iv. 1, tov weddovro xgiwew, 
“is about to judge”). Here, also, the Revisors retain the 
Common Version. “The glory which shall be revealed in 
us” (Rom: viii. 18, ti ueddovoay, “is about to be”). “A 
partaker of the glory that shall be revealed” (1 Pet. v. 1, 
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tis peddovors, “is about to be”). The New Version follows 
the Old in these passages.” 

The foregoing examples will serve the present purpose. 
We find the verb weAso habitually employed with reference to 
Christ’s coming (xagovow ), his appearing (enipévec) his rev- 
elation (anoxahpors), as well as the judgment (xgia(, and the 
resurrection of the just and unjust (avaoracs). In every one 
of these’ instances, in which the Common Version makes no 
distinction between the periphrastic and simple future, it is 
followed by the Revised Version. The plain teachings of the 
Greek Testament, respecting the entire subject of eschatology, 
have been thus studiously disguised by both Versions. But 
to render our position here still stronger, and to show that 
our construction of the verb vedi is correct, we cite some pas- 
sages relating to the same subject, in which this verb is not 
used. 

*‘ Who shall give an account to him who 7s ready to judge 
the quick and the dead ” (1 Pet. iv. 5). In this text the 
Greek 1@ eroysms exorts xgivew, “ who is ready to judge,” corre- 
sponds exactly with rov weddovros xgivew, is about to judge,” in 
2 Tim. iv. 1., already cited. ‘ The hour is coming, and now 
is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God: and 
they that hear shall live.” ‘The hour is:coming, in the which 
all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth ; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of 
life ; att they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnation ” (judgment xgiews Jo. v, 25, 28, 29). Com- 
pare this text with Acts xxiv, 15, already quoted. It is im- 
portant to note the fact here which no exegete has noticed, - 

28 The verb ye))¢ is found in the New Tes. about 110 times, in nearly as many 


passages. * The statistics of its use are about as follows. Reference to Christ's death 
as near at hand 11 times. The Com. Version renders it, in the near future 18 times, 
and to this number the New Version adds 6 more, or 24 in all. Then 26 passages re- 
fer to events known to have occurred soon after. Passages bearing upon the Second 


Advent, and associated events, about 27. The balance have an indefinite tense ap- 


plication. Thus, of the 110 passages, 67 show for themselves the reference of the verb 


to the near future. These facts, with the authorities cited, firmly establish the con- 
struction we have given the verb, in the texts especially noted. Others of the same 
class, amonnting to nearly a dozen, we leave wholly unnoticed. 
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so far as we are aware, that the Gr. avacrac “ resurrection,” 
is ordinarily used in both, a good and a bad sense. Thus 
Grove: “A standing up, rising, resurrection;” ‘“ tumult, 
uprising, expulsion, driving out, overthrow, devastations.” * 
Thus, the application of Christ’s language to the Apostolic 
Church, on one hand, and the Jewish Church on the other, is 
perfectly apparent. “ But the day of the Lord will come asa 
thief in the night ; in that which the heavens shall pass away.” 
“ Looking for and hasting unto the coming of the day of God, 
wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved” 
(2 Pet. 3,10, 12). The “day of the Lord,” and “ The day of 
God ” with the events associated with them, are obviously one 
and the same. It was regarded by St. Peter as “ hasting”’ 
even in his time. Instead of “ hasting,” the Revisers have 
“earnestly desiring;” but Lange observes (im loc): “‘ The 
sense of yearning or longing for cannot be verified; it (the 
Greek) signifies to urge, to press, to hasten,” etc. -“ Be pa- 
tient therefore, brethren, unto the coming (sugovorw ) of the 
Lord.” Be ye also patient, establish your hearts; for the 
coming (agovoiw) of the Lord draweth nigh.” (James v, 7, 
8.) The passages fix the coming of Christ, the day of God 
and of the Lord, as then near at hand, when the Apostles 
wrote their Epistles ; showing that our construction of péAdo 
in the texts cited previously, is perfectly correct.® 


2 Gr. Lex. 8. v. 

25 Since writing the above, we have examined the Bib. Union preliminary transla- 
tions, as published in the “ Bib. Un. Reportér,”’ with special reference to the rendering 
of péddoo. In passages where there is no reference to eschatology, the Bib. Union 
renders this verb by about to, etc., more frequently than the “ Revised Version;’’ but 
where there is a direct eschatological reference, there is the same inconsistency, inac- 
curacy, if not studied silence and disguise, which marks the New Translation. Thus, 
on Lu. vii, 2, “ was sick and ready to die” (nyedre Tehevta). The Bib. Un. has 
“ about to die,’’ and remarks: “ The radical sense of péddoo is ‘to be on the point to 


do.’ Rob. Lex. Although there are cases where with an infinitive, it may be ren- 
dered by a simple future, there is still, in strictness, a difference of signification, as 
moujoo, ‘1 will do;’ but wzA12oo stove, ‘1 am (mow) about to do.’ So gye,,ov 
mtoeiy, ‘1 was (then) about to do.’ Buttmann, Sec. 187, Note 11. The above render- 


ing is literal, and exact in presenting the thought of the text.” Having said thus 
much, how is it that 2 Tim. iv, 1: The Lord Jesus Christ who shall judge the quick 


and the dead," is passed over in silence, without the least hint that this verb is found 
in the original text, as we have seen? Is this course justifiable ina translator? To 
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It is perfectly apparent from the foregoing, that the 5 Sacred 
Writers, especially the Apostles, expected the parousia, or 


Second Advent of Christ, before the close of the generation in 
which they lived. Indeed, this is, generally admitted: thus 
Lange cites the following note: 1 Pet. iv., 5: “ When the 


Apostles did not treat, expressly of the time of Christ’s ad- 
vent, they were wont. to describe it as immediately impending.” 
Again, Lange himself (Note, 1 Tim. vi., 14): “ The final par- 
ousia of the Lord, at the judgment of the world, which in the 
Apostolic age was expected_as nigh. at hand,” etc. ; to which 
the translator, Dr. Washburn, adds: “ It is to take nothing 
from the essential authority of the Apostolic writings, if we 
grant their belief in a speedy advent of Christ.” But, this be- 
lief is no mere subjective whim nor phantasy on the part of 
these writers; it finds frequent expression and even repeti- 
tion in their writings. They write under inspiration ; but 
they do not write one thing and believe another. Moreover, 
the point here is of supreme importance. If the Sacred 
Writers were themselves deceived here, then they were not 
inspired. But would it not be more modest in these critics, 
to consider their system of exegesis at fault, rather than con- 
vict the Inspired Writers of downright error, in matters of the 


gravest import to the whole Christian Church. 


be sure, the translator of Heb. i, 14, attempts to defend the rendering: ‘“‘ Who are to 
inherit salvation,’’ (tovs. peddorras xAnoovoueiv — Infin. “ about to inherit’’) by 
reference to Mat. xvi, 27; Acts xvii, 81; 24, 15,25 ; 2 Tim. iv, 1, etc., etc., assuming 
that, in these texts, this verb takes a simple future. Such is the power of prepossess- 
ion even over first-class critics and translators. We conclude the notice of the Bib- 
Un. with another remark on this verb, Lu. ix, 81. “Who appeared in glory, and 
spake of his decease which he should accomplish in Jerusalem.’”” The translator ob- 
serves : “ he was about to accomplish ; euedde mthnoovr. Scarlett, Wesley, Kendrick, 
Norton, (‘about to take place’), Wakefield, Penn, Sharpe ‘about to fulfill’) 

The radical significance of pEhA00, ‘to be on the point of doing,’ or ‘to be about to 
do,’ is appropriated here. See Liddell. Anthon Gram. p. 481. There is a periphras- 
tic future, made up of 4¢)).¢ and the infinitive of the present, the aorist, or the future, 
and corresponding to the Latin periphrastic future of the participle in usus and the 
verb sum.” Yet, with all this evidence of its use, when 4¢)Jq) occurs in a passage 
of eschatological import, these Bib. Union translators render it invariably by a sim- 
ple future, and the authors of the Revised Version invariably follow them; both follow- 
ing the King James translation, which was professedly made “ according to the anal- 
ogy of the faith,” or creed! So far as this most important of all verbs, as pertains to 
eschatology, is concerned, both might as well have adopted the same rule! 
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To return now to the Revisers, and their treatment of the 
verb vedio, under its .various modifications; but especially 
when followed by .an infinitive present, future, or aorist ; it 
is impossible not to feel that they have been under, the influ- 
ence, consciously, or unconsciously, of the prevailing. escha- 
tology of the,church, in their rendering: of passages directly 
oearing upon this subject. In any event, the Revised Version, 
in so far, can.. hardly be said to be an improvement upon the 
Authorized: Translation. Thus, in the.view of all Universa- 
list critics; the New Version can never he regarded as a final- 
ity, nor as representing, so far as concerns the New Testa- 
ment Eschatology, the results of the best, scholarship of the 
period. There is no word in the entire. Greek text, to which 
more importance attaches, than the-verb under consideration. 
It needs only to be rendered strictly according to its Greek 
usage, to afford a complete. vindication of the Universalist 
Eschatology, and a complete overthrow of the prevailing tra- 
ditionary system. 

4th. The. Greek terms rendered Hell in the Authorized Ver 
sion. Here, the Revisers have conceded much to the Univer- 
salist Exegesis; although less than was demanded by the 
existing state of the science. First, it seems to be admitted 
that the Gr. Hades does not mean Hell, in its modern sense. 
So, to avoid all difficulty, the term Hades takes its place in 
the version, while Hell.is used to translate the Gr. Gehenna, 
literally the “ Valley of Hinnom,” near Jerusalem, which had 
been taken as a type of the place of punishment by the Jews 
of our Saviour’s time,. But the question is: did the Jews 
apply. this type, at that epoch, with reference, to the life after 
death ? for the term Hell is assumed to be so applied. It was 
a maxim of the Talmud, that there. was no Gehenna after 
death; Thus: “There is no Gehenna in the future world.” 
(Talmud, Aboda Zara iii, 4,) Are the Revisers justified, then, 
in rendering Gehenna by Hell in the modern sense -_ the latter? 


We think not.”° 


26 There is, in fact, no proof_that,in our Anitieite aie or auton: the Apostolic 
age, Gehenna was taken as atype of punishment after death. The Revisers have 
taken ground here which is destined to be, if it is not already, fully demonstrated ‘as 


erroneous. 
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But have the Revisers sufficient reason for the change 
they have made in 1 Cor. xv., 55: “O death, where is thy 
victory? O death, where is thy sting?” Here, the first clause 
in the Com. Version is made the second, and Hades, “* Grave,” 
is omitted from the text. Did Paul celebrate no victory over 
Hades itself? The Revisors follow here Lachmann, who is 
supported by MSS. B. 0. E. F. S. etc. Paul, however, quotes 
from Hosea xiii, 14; where the Hebrew and the Septuagint 
have both death and Made or Sheol ; although “ vigtory ” is 
connected with “death,” and the “ sting” with “ Hades,” in 
both the Hebrew and Greek texts. It is obvious that Sheol in 
the Heb. and Hades in the Lxx., were original; and thus 
that Hades should appear in Paul’s quotation. It is on this 
ground that Olshausen, very properly, we think, retains the 
common reading. 

5th. Of the rendering of aianos and its modifid forms, we 
can hardly object to the New Version. It takes the word 
“eternal” for its equivalent, reserving “ everlasting” for 
the Gr. aidws. For the first term, unless we anglicise it and 
transfer it, like Hades, to the English text, no better disposi- 
tion perhaps, can be made. Yet a literal translation age- 
lasting should go into the margin for the same reason that 
age for aiov is put in the margin. 

Before concluding the present review, it-sseems desirable to 
note the new version of certain individual -texts, having a di- 
rect bearing upon the final destiny of mankind. It is not 
unusual with biblical critics, in dealing with variations in 
texts having a doctrinal import, to take into account, the in- 
fluence of the early controversies, in corrupting the Greek 
original ; more especially the Trinitarian Controversy. For 
the same reason, we believe some account should be taken of 
the controversies respecting the question of the final salvation 
of all men. It is a fact that in the first centuries, this doc- 
trine prevailed extensively in the -church, and especially 
among the more intelligent and learned of that period. In 
later times, however, amid the increase of corruption and 
ignorance, this dogma disappeared from the Church Records. 
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There is no doubt that influences have been at work, during 
many centuries of the Church, tending to introduce certain 
modifications of the original text, in those passages strongly 
favoring Universalistic views. We say that the conscientious 
critic may well take into account, such influences, where 
variations in the reading of such passages occurs. But we 
proceed with our examination of some of those texts. 

The passage Rom. iii, 22, 23, is thus rendered by the Re- 
visers: ‘* Even the righteousness of God through faith in 
Jesus Christ, unto all them that believe ; for there is no -distinc- 
tion ; for all have sinned and fall short of the glory of God.” 
Here, xoi émi névtas “and upon all’ (them that believe) has 
been omitted from the text, and thence from the translation. 
It is upon this phrase in fact, that Dr. Schaff remarks, as 
before noticed: ‘* This must, of course, not be understood in a 
Universalist sense”? (in loc). It is just such instances as 
this, in our view, where the impartial critic should: take into 
account the influences that may have been brought to bear, 
to give rise to a variation of reading. The longer reading 
here is supported by the “ textus receptus MSS. D. F. K. L. 
x8, Syr. Vulg.; but omitted by x. A. B. C., Griesbach, Lach- 
mann, Alford brackets it.” We follow here Schaff. But Mill 
retains the full reading, citing Griesbach as retaining it also; 
while Hahn retains it, merely citing Lachmann as omitting 
it; and Knapp takes no note of the variation; the same 
being the case with Olshausen and Lange. The external 
authority, then, fairly vindicates the common reading. But 
the internal evidence is more decisive. Between what, or in 
what is there “no distinction” here? Certainly, we do not 
need to be told that there is “ no distinction,” between “ them 
that believe!’ The fact is, that the longer reading is de- 
manded to make sense, and especially for the Apostles’ argu- 
ment. The “ distinction”? denied here is between those 
‘*‘ unto all,” and those * upon all them that believe.” There 
is no distinction between them, for the reason that absolutely 
all have sinned and come short of God’s glory; yet being 
justified freely through Christ. 
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A passage closely related in doctrine to the. foregoing is 
Rom. xi, 82: “ For God hath concluded them all in. unbelief, 
that he might have mercy upon .all,” which the :Revisers 
change thus: “ For God hath shut up all unto disobedience,” 
etc. ‘The-verb:rendered “shut up,” instead of “ concluded,” 
means simply “ to inclose,;” like fishes in a net; Thus Lu. v, 
6: “ They-inclosed a great multitude of fishes.” To render 
“shut -up,” here,-would be likely to. mislead.‘ In Ro. xi, 82, 
the meaning obviously is “ to include ‘them all” under one 
category, or class; namely, unbelievers. On-the rendering 
‘* disobedience ” it may be said that the primary idea‘of the 
Greek is ‘that of a mental act; a refusal to ‘be persuaded ; 
literally, “‘ a disbelief ;”’ while * d sobedience ” is a secondary 
meaning.” With the simple change of “concluded” to “ in- 
cluded,” then, the sasroncgen ane of the —— is — 
able. ! 

The snctaiiaii textis Gal. iii, 22, which is-thus unsivet 
“ Howbeit the Scripture hath shut ‘up all things ‘under sin, 
that the promise by faith,’ etc. We have here the same 
original arid ‘the same rendering, “Shut up.” . This is too 
idiomatic ; no ohe gets a ‘clear idea from it, taken.alone. while 
“included”. which is equally correct, is readily understood. 
The phrase “ all things” (ra 2ér«) is correct; but the mean- 
ing ean be only those, and all those liable to sin ; or all men- 

The three passages above noticed are closely related; they 
define the primary state and condition, on which the scheme 
of ‘salvation through Christ is based. It is a condition or 
state, under which ‘all men absolutely are included, in order 
that God, without partiality, may have mercy upon -and save 
all, ‘without distinction. Belief as a condition is wholly sec- 
ondary -to this, and not an effect of it.% 

We turn now briefly to the 5th chapter of Romans, to see 


27 See Robinson and Greenlief. Gr. Lex. N. T. under geiMeq, ‘‘Not to be per- 
suaded; to refuse belief, disbelieve,” then : ‘‘ to refuse obedience through unbelief.”’ 

‘28 ‘The doctrine of: the three texts: noticed,lies: at the basis of the Pauline system» 
and the emendation proposed in Ro. iii, 22, strikes at the root of that system. On this 
point, see Lange’s Introd. to Romans, p.p. 39, 42, 144, where the significance of the 
expression, ‘‘ for there is no difierence,’’ (Ro. iii, 22), is fully appreciated. 
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what the Revisers have made of ‘it. The first verse’is thus 
rendered: ‘“ Being therefore’ justified by faith, det’ us have 
peace with God through our Lord’ Jesus Christ.” The indic- 
tive éyouer, “we have,” is changed to the subjunctive and 
hortative éyopev “let us have,” on the ‘authority of the ma- 
jority of MSS.‘and other ancient sources; yet against’ the 
opinions of far the greater number of modern:critics. Lange 
and his Amer. editor are decidedly in favor of the common 
reading, while Olshausen and those before him take no’ notice 
of the variation. As Dr. Riddle (Lange in Joc:) remarks : 
“The hortatory meaning is not in keeping with the context.” 
This‘ peace with God is evidently the effect of justification 
through Christ,' not of our voluntary effort:. ‘There is evi- 
dently a predisposition throughout, on the-part of the Revi- 
sers, to make everything respecting salvation conditional on 
the part of man ; and a variation suiting this notion is pretty 
sure to be adopted into the text. ‘Lhey never grasp the deeper 
thought'of Paul’s Epistles, namely: ‘that salvation is: the ob- 
ject of belief, the very fact offered to the belief ;. nor that: sal- 
vation is the effect of belief. 

Let:us examine briefly the new version of Rom. viii, 19-23 : 
‘For the earnest-expectation of the creation,’ etc.. The Re- 
visers are consistent in rendering: the Gr. 7 xtiois by “ crea 
tion” throughout the passage. _ But they have given a 
different, a contingent sense to the whole paragraph, by a 
slight modification in the connection of the 20th; and 21st, 
verses, thus: “: For the creation was subjected to: vanity, not 
of its. own will, but by reason of Him who subjected 4t, in hope 
that the creation itself also, shall be delivered,’ etc. . Here, a 
comma is placed before é’ éiaid:, “in hope,” which is then 
attached ‘to the 21st, or following verse, instead of to the pre- 
ceding. The common version of. the 21st verse, is. positive, 
thus: ‘ Because (07) the creature (creation) itself, . also, 
shall be delivered,”’ etc... :'This word 0. is a causal as well as 
demonstrative: conjunction.. As:will be-seen, between the old 
and new versions, the positive Universalism of the whole pas- 
sage is effectually obscured. Our own idea of the original 
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cannot be better expressed than in the following: “ For (ye) 
the creation was subjected to vanity, not willingly, but-dy (dic) 
him who subjected it in hope; for (ot) the ‘creation itself, 
also, shall be delivered,” etc. The simple particle, dc, does 
not refer to the reason of subjecting it, but to him by whom it 
was done. The connective, 7, is often rendered “ for” 
the sense of because, and it is properly so rendered in this 
place. 

Allusion has been made before to 1 Oor. xv, but other 
points require brief notice. The Revisers translate the 20th 
verse as follows: ‘“ But now hath Christ been raised froin the 
dead, the first fruits of them that are asleep ;” instead of 
‘them that slept,” of the Com. Version. But the Gr. ta» 
xexoysnuevoy, is a perfect participle, involving the notion of past 
time instead of the present. So the Syriac has ‘ them that 
slept,” and other versions generally. The revised translation 
suits the notion of a future general resurrection ; but this is 
not’ Paul’s doctrine. Again, the 26th verse: “The last 
enemy that shall be abolished (ec. v. destroyed) is death.” 
The Com. Version puts the words that and ie in italics, as not 
being in the original, but supplied in translating. The Re- 
visors give us no such intimations. There is not the slightest 
ground for the use of either, except the prevailing system of 
beliet. The Gr. Text is: “Eoyaros éy0g6s xaragyeiras 0 Oavaros ; 
‘‘ The last enemy shall be abolished ;—even death ” or “‘ The 
death.” Death, here is personified, as the king of Hades.” 
The verb here is declarative, with no subjunctive sense ; thus 
Doddridge paraphrases the whole: “The very last enemy, 
(even) death, shall be deposed and destroyed.” The term 
eoyatos means “ the last, the uttermost, leaving no other, noth- 
ing remaining. Here, too, the New Version, as well as the 
Old, accommodates the translation to the traditionary system 
of interpretation. 

But we have already exceeded the proper limits of the 
present paper, although another of the same length might 


#9 See Robinson Gr. Lex. N. T. Sub. oe poetic, 9 Pavaros, personified 
death, as the king of hades.” 
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well be occupied with criticisms of individual passages of the 
character just noticed. On the whole, then, while there is 
much, very much of the highest value in this New Version, 
it is, especially as a translation, of unequal merit. Had it not 
been for the influence of the current theological system, upon 
the minds of the Revisers, an influence which we are willing 
to believe was wholly unconscious on their part, there is but 
little doubt that, for accuracy, the Revised Version would have 
been tolerably satisfactory throughout; although in the mat- 
ter of style, and other minor qualities, more or less complaint 
may justly be made. As it is, it cannot be regarded as the 
best possible translation, nor can Universalist critics regard it 
in any sense as a finality. f 


ARTICLE XXVIII. 
Religion vs. Modern Doubt.: The Unknowable. 


TE philosophical basis of modern skepticism is what is 
termed in recent metaphysical thought, the doctrine of the 
unknowable. In its more modern form and application, this 
doctrine is first presented by Kant, and from him it was ap- 
propriated by Sir William Hamilton, in his Philosophy of the 
unconditioned. 1t is elaborately stated, and logically applied 
to theology by Dr. Mansel, in his work on the “ Limits of 
Religious Thought,” written professedly in the interest of re- 
ligious and theological truth. 

Mr. Spencer makes it the foundation of his whole system 
of philosophy. He thus presents it in his “ First Principles,” 
which contains an elaborate statement of the axioms that 
underlie the whole superstructure. 

This doctrine has received much brief criticism, but we do 
not know of but four works in our whole literature which 
have attempted to present anything like a complete review 
and refutation of the doctrine, as held and applied by Kant, 
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Hamilton, Mansel-and Spencer... Calderwood, in his “ Philos- 
ophy of the Infinite,” presents an. able, elaborate, and exhaust- 
ive review of’ the ‘doctrine in its philosophical, . ethical, theo- 
logical and religious bearings. Cousin reviews and replies to it 
in his “ Psychology.” Dr. Young assails it. from the stand- 
point of philosophy, morals and religion, in a-small work on 
the “‘ Finite‘and the Infinite ; ” and Prof. Bowne, of the Boston 
University, in his criticism of the “ Philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer ”’ gives it a most scathing’ review and conclusive re- 
ply. Kant attributes to man the power of reason in two 
different relations ; the one as speculative reason, the other 
as practical reason, and the principles of both are adopted 
and applied by the judgment. Speculative reason is conver- 
sant with what man can know; practical reason with what 


man ought to do. 
According to Kant, speculative reason does not give to man 
a knowledge of the Infinite God, but on the contrary, ex- 


pressly involves the impossibility of such knowledge. On the 
other hand he asserts that the practical reason “ gives to man 


the recognition of God as a necessary postulate of proper 
moral action.” Reason therefore, according to Kant, both 


denies to man the possibility of any knowledge of God, and at 


the same time affords him a knowledge of God. On the one 
hand it expressly affirms the impossibility of any conception, 


and on the other, palms upon man a certain fiction under the 
name of a conception of the Infinite God. It is thus taught 


that the human reason contradicts itself, and therefore de- 
stroys its trustworthiness as a faculty for the investigation of 
truth. 

This view of human reason sweeps away the foundation of 
all truth, and makes all knowledge impossible; for if all our 
practical knowledge is a fiction, how can we trust our specu- 
lative knowledge, and if the practical reason deceives us, what 


confidence can we have in the speculative reason? It is thus 


evident that any philosophy of man’s nature which destroys 
the rational basis of religion, destroys the rational basis of all 
truth, and makes knowledge impossible. If Kant is correct, 
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the ‘speculative and practical: reason mutually cancel. each 
other and the end is universal skepticism. Sir William Ham- 
ilton says we'can have no knowledge of the Infinite. The 
reason ‘he gives is, that that which we do not know perfectly, 
in all of its parts and relations, we do not knowvat all. If 
this be true, it is the end of all human knowledge ; for there 
is nothing we know perfectly. No particle of matter, no 
grain of sand, nor drop of water, nor blade of grass, no in- 
sect, bird, fish or quadruped, is known by us perfectly, in all 
its parts and relations ; so, according to Hamilton’s philoso- 
phy, we do not know anything in any sense. He thus as- 
sumes without proof, that all mystery is ignorance, and not 
partial knowledge, which is a contradition ; for that which we 
do not know has to us no existence, and cannot therefore be 
known as mysterious. But his position involves another con- 


tradiction. © If all knowledge of the Infinite is impossible to 
us, then to us it does not exist, and how can we predicate any 


thing of a being of whom we have no knowledge? This would 
be an unthinkable proposition. To say that the Infinite can 


not be known, is to make avery positive affirmation of a being 
who, according to Hamilton’s philosophy, has no existence to 
our thought, intelligence or reason. 

We have the word Infinite, and language is the expression 
of thought, and not the expression of the negation of thought. 
From whence did we derive the word without the thought, if 


language is the body of thought, and words are the blossoms 


that reveal the beauty and exhaie the perfume of human 
thinking. Is language possible in the absence of thought, or 
thought possible in the absence af all knowledge? Is it pos- 


sible to have thoughts of the Infinite, when all knowledge of 
the Infinite is impossible? We know, without comprehend- 
ing the Infinite, or we know it as a fact without knowing it as 
a thought. The child knows the sun as a fact, but not asa 
thought. To know it as a thought he must comprehend all 


that is implied in the existence of the fact. This he cannot 
de! We know God’s existence as a fact ; but we do not com- 
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prehend all that is implied in the existence of God. We know 


God, but we do not know him perfectly. | 
Dr. Mansel, in his “ Limits of Religious Thought,” bases all 


his reasoning on a misapprehension of the Infinite. He as- 
sumes all through the argument presented in his thesis, that 


Infinity is a quantity and not a quality. It isa self-evident 
proposition that man cannot know the infinite as a quantity ; 
because to know, man must exist, and if God is all, man is 
nothing, and therefore cannot know anything. This theory 
of the Infinite as a quantity, assumed by Dr. Mansel as the 
basis of his argument, destroys the existence of the finite, and 
with it all finite knowledge of anything or any being. Dr. 
Mansel proves that finite man can not know the Infinite God, 
by proving that finite man does not exist only as a part of the 
Infinite God. Any other conclusion, according to his logic, 
would involve a contradiction, as the existence of the finite 
implies relation to the infinite, and the infinite cannot ex- 
ist in relation. Why is it impossible for the infinite to ex- 
ist in relation? The reply is, the infinite is all, and it can 
not exist in relation because there is nothing to which it 
can be related. But if infinity is a quality and not a quan- 
tity, the quality of one being and not the quantity of all being, 
Dr. Mansel’s whole system falls to ruin, because the keystone 
from his logical arch is removed. This is the true solution of 
the problem of finite existence. The infinite is not the all, 
but the self-existent cause of all other being, and as such, 
must exist in relation to it as its cause, or it would not have 
the quality of infinity. We know the finite exists, and as 
finite had a beginning, and under the law of causation, the 
finite and dependent can only exist in relation to the infinite 
and independent as its producing cause. This secures the 
existence of the infinite without destroying the finite, and 
gives us God and man, the Creator and the creature, the 
divine Father and his human children, without Dr. Mansel’s 
logical contradictions. 

We know the existence of the finite by consciousness, and 
we know the existence of the infinite as a necessary logical 
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inference, from the existence of the finite. This gives us the 
existence of God as the infinite cause of all finite being by the 
intuition of reason, in connection with the intuition of cause. 
These intuitions lie at the basis of all knowledge and make 
all science possible. If they are trustworthy, we can and do 
know that God exists, and there is a rational basis for the- 
ology and religion, and if they are not trustworthy, there is 
no evidence that the material universe exists, and science as a 
rational investigation of phenomena is impossible. The ex- 
istence of material atoms is as really an inference as the ex- 
istence of God, and both must stand as true because to man’s 
reason, they are necessary to explain the phenomena of the 
material and spiritual universe. But if reason, the very fac- 
ulty by which we draw these inferences from existing phe- 
nomena, is unreliable, and as a result God and religion are 
excluded from the category of known truths, the material 
, universe and science must share the same fate. 

The intuition of Duty, which lies at the basis of all ethical 
and moral science, becomes the medium through which we 
reach a knowledge cf God as well as the intuition of cause 
and the intuition of reason. Duty implies responsibility, re- 
sponsibility implies government, and government demands 
for its existence a governor who is in authority over us. The 
ethical faculty and moral emotions, recognizing as they do 
duty, obligation, responsibility and moral law, proclaim the 
existence of God as a fact given us in our moral conscious- 
ness and ethical experience. God and man’s moral relations 
to him is the only hypothesis that will give a solution of the 
problem presented in the moral consciousness, experience and 
history of man. This being so, the evidence of God’s exist- 
ence is scientific, and it is as much a fact of knowledge as the 
existence of the law of gravitation. It explains the phenom- 
ena and solves the problem presented in the moral experience 
and history of the race. The method is the scientific method, 
the argument is an inductive argument, and the conclusion 
the knowledge of God as Creator and Father. 

The religious nature of man presents another medium 
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through which we attain a knowledge of God. The central 
element of man’s religious nature is the intuition of the infin- 
ite. God is known by intuition as well as by inference. 
“ Religion,’ says Max Muller, “is the mental faculty that 
apprehends the infinite.”’ In all religions, there is a struggle 
of the mind to grasp the existence, nature, and relations of 
God. God’s existence is a fact to man’s religious intelli- 
gence, and he exists as a person to man’s religious emotions. 
The activity of the religious nature brings mav into conscious 
relations to God, as Creator, Father and Saviour, and gives 
him experimental knowledge of the existence and character 
of the Infinite Father in relation to his finite children. Re- 
ligious experience is a fact revealed in human consciousness 
and proved by human testimony. It is a form of knowledge 
of God and his relations to us, which results from the faithful 
discharge of the duties which grow out of our relation to him. 
Religious experience is a fact and must be accounted for, and 
the existence of a personal God in living personal relations 
with iman is the only hypothesis that will explain the fact or. 
give us a solution of the problem presented in the phenomena 
of experimental religion. It is also an effect and must have a 
producing cause, — a spiritual effect, and must have a spir- 
itual cause; a divine effect, and must have a divine cause. 
The only cause adequate to produce such an effect is God in 
spiritual communion with man. God is thus known as the 
cause of religious experience. This gives us a natural, scien- 
tific, logical, intuitional, ethical, psychological, and experimen- 
tal basis for a knowledge of God. 
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Universalists of the 3d and 4th Centuries on the Resurrection, the 
Future Life, its Rewards and Punishments.) 


It is well known what crude and materialistic notions were until 
lately entertained by Christians ot all sects regarding the subjects 
named in the above title. The resurrection of the identical. body in 
which we are living here on earth, was a century ago almost univer- 
sally believed, and is now by a great many intelligent persons who 
find it difficult to break from the traditions of the past. So the pun- 
ishments of the future life were largely such as could only be inflicted 
on the body, and the metaphors of the Bible were interpreted accord- 
ing to the letter; the fire and brimstone and snroke were material ; 
the undying worm, the dragon, the devil and his angels, were all real 
and substantive, whose business was to add to the tortures of the 
damned by every ingenious device possible. And the rewards of the 
righteous were supposed by multitudes to consist almost entirely in 
singing praises to God and the Lamb, playing on golden harps, wear- 
ing golden crowns, &c.; instead of growth in knowledge, spiritual 
power, and capacity, and in the blessed activities of the intellectual 
and spiritual being. 

But all this is changed now, or changing, and in all the churches 
the spiritual element is displacing the physical and material interpre- 
tation of these doctrines. The resurrection is no longer of the body, 
identical in every respect with that inhabited by the soul while on 
earth, but the new life of the soul itself in a spiritual body which, as 
St. Paul says, “ God giveth it.” Future rewards and future punish- 
ments are spiritual, suited to the new conditions of the new life — 
and not golden crowns and harps, and perpetual songs and hallelu- 
jahs on the one hand; nor sulphurous flame and smoke, and fiery 
darts and racks, and tormenting fiends on the other. Universalists 
and Unitarians, science and philosophy, have greatly modified the be- 
lief and teachings of orthodoxy on these points, and the conception of 
the future life, its conditions, employments and enjoyments, has taken 
on a loftier and more intellectual and spiritual character. In fact, 

1 The material for this article has been gathered chiefly from Hagenbach, Ueber- 
weg, Neander, Dr. Ballou’s Ancient History of Universalism, Ante Nicene Library, 


and back volumes of the QUARTERLY. For Origen’s opinions Hagenbach and Ueber- 
weg depend mostly on Redepenning. 
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Immortality itself has become more attractive seen from this higher 
level ; and far more desirable to those who seek the development and 
perfection of all the powers and faculties of the soul, and realize what 
a field for their exercise there is in the universe of worlds which invite 
continually to new revelations and ever fresh exhibitions of the Divine 
Power, Wisdom, Justice, Goodness, and Creative skill. 

But the object of our present writing is not to set forth the changes 
which have taken place in the faith and feelings of the Christians of 
to-day, but to call attention to the views entertained on these ques- 
tions by some of the most learned and distinguished of the Univer- 
salist Fathers of the early Church, and to show that to a large extent 
they anticipated the opinions of our times regarding the moral and 
spiritual character of the resurrection, and the intellectual and spirit- 
- employments of the future world. 

. Clement of Aleundria, A.D. 190-220. It would seem from 
Bisshivd that Clement intended to write a treatise concerning the 
Resurrection, eo: avactacews, but there is no evidence that he car- 
ried out his intention ; or, if he did, the work must be reckoned among 
the lost books. In such of his writings as remain to us he only touches 
incidentally on the subject, without entering into particulars. His 
spiritualistic philosophy, however, would necessarily lead him to reject 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body in its common definition ; 
and in a passage of the Stromata, iv. 5, he represents future deliver- 
ance from the fetters of the body as a thing ardently desired by the 
wise man, by every one who has come to the knowledge of the Truth, 
or in other words, the enlightened Christian, the true and perfect 
Gnostic. 

As regards the activities and rewards of the life immortal, they 
will be of a spiritual character, such as the mind, vovs and the soul 
can enter into fully: communion with God, and growth in love, holi- 
ness, truth, and knowledge. And in his allusions to the punishments 
of the wicked he speaks of a purifying fire, a fire that makes wise, 
vg copeovovr, as the means by which the soul is to be separated from 
all its errors, frailties and sins. He rejected the gross materialism so 
common in the teachings of Tertullian and others respecting future 
punishment, both as to their nature and object. 

In the Pedagog. i. 8, he says, “ punishment, in its operation, is like 
medicine ; it dissolves the hard heart, purges away the filth of unclean- 
ness, and reduces the swellings of pride and haughtiness, thus restor- 
ing its subject to a sound and healthful state.” This language shows 
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that his doctrine of punishments was vastly in advance of the crude 
beliefs of the orthodox less than a century ago; and also that the 
Universalists of to-day have made little improvement in the choice of 
illustrations respecting the methods in which punishment works out 
its ends. Redepenning says that Clement taught that “ God contin- 
ually seeks all men, as the bird seeks her young who have fallen trom 
the nest. He threatens, indeed, and punishes, but only to reform and 
improve. By means of free will, at all times, here and hereafter, 
noble minds are lifting themselves up from ignorance and deep moral 
corruption, and drawing men in greater or less degree to God and the 
Truth.” 

ii. Origen, A.D. 200-254. This great scholar and teacher main- 
tained that one might be a good Christian without believing in the 
resurrection of the body, provided he held fast to the immortality of 
the soul. Every body must be adapted to its surroundings. The 
heavenly state demands glorified bodies, like those of Moses and Elias. 
He distinguishes, however, between the phenomenal form and the 
proper essence of the body which remains the same unchanged through 
life, and is not destroyed by death. The identity of the body does 
not reside in the ever changing phenomenal form, which may be com- 
pared to the ever-fowing river, but in the peculiar stamp which the 
soul impresses on the body, by which it becomes a particular person- 
ality, different from all others. When the germ or essence is awak- 
ened into life in the resurrection, it puts on a nobler form, according 
to the ennobled character of the soul, which, as it had communicated 
its own peculiar stamp to the earthly body, so now it- communicates 
the same to the transfigured or glorified body. 

According to Origen, the blessed, immediately after death, went to 
Paradise, which he regarded as an aerial realm, separate alike from 
heaven and earth;? and which, in fact, was a place of instruction 
(eruditionis locus), a sort of lecture-room or school of souls. As 
these souls “ grow in knowledge and piety, they proceed on their jour- 
ney from Paradise to higher regions, and having passed through vari- 
ous mansions which the Scriptures call heavens, they arrive at last at 
the kingdom of heaven properly so called.” And even here he main- 

2 Some of the Fathers believed that Paradise was one division of the 'nderworld, 
others that it was a distant and very beautiful region of earth, as Irenzeus, who says 
that those who were translated went “to the Paradise from which Adam was ex- 


pelled.” The penitent thief went there. Others still believed that Paradise was in 
the upper regions of air, but below the heaven where God resides. 
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tains that there will be growth, striving toward greater knowledge and 
perfection. 

He strongly denounces those disciples of the letter who expect in 
the future life sensuous indulgence, and bodily pleasure and luxury 
(voluptate et luxuria corporis). He himself believes the rewards and 
enjoyments of heaven to consist in intellectual and spiritual activity, 

in the gratification of the desire for knowledge, knowledge of all 
things, which God would not have given us if He had not purposed 
to satisfy it. In the future life we shall be instructed as to the rea- 
sons for the Priests and Levites under the Mosaic Law, and for the 
different orders of priests ; the special significance of the jubilees and 
the weeks of years ; the reasons of the feasts and holy days, the sac- 
rifices, purifications, &c. Then in the realm of metaphysics and nat- 
ural philosophy we shall find out the reasons for such a variety of 
animals, whether living in the air, or water, or forests, and why genera 
result in so many species; why certain virtues are associated with 
certain roots and herbs, and withheld from others, &c. And among 
other teachings of God, we shall be instructed about the heavenly 
bodies ; why one star is in this position and not another, and why it 
is such and such a distance from other stars. We shall also receive 
distinct information regarding God’s providential dealings with men, 
and obtain a clear insight into the destinies of our race. But more 
than all will be the blessedness of a complete exaltation of the spirit 
above the region of sense, and an intuitive vision of God Himself, of 
His perfection and glory. 

This is the Future Life to Origen, these its enjoyments, studies, 
activities and glories ; and they stand in sharp contrast with the crass 
and sensuous views of many of his contemporaries; and in équally 
sharp contrast with the teachings of the Christian Church, and the 
common beliet of the people, not more than a century ago. Weare in 
hearty accord with Origen on this point. We never had any great 
desire for a heaven in which the only employment is to’ sing psalms 
and play on golden harps through all eternity; while the boundless 
and magnificent universe, flaming through all its abysses with suns 
and constellations reflecting the beauty and beneficence of the Creator, 
are all unvisited, unknown, and unstudied. We have always felt that 
here was the true heaven, true enjoyment and blessedness, in search- 
ing into the mysteries of creation, beholding the power and wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator as displayed in the endless variety of his 
worlds ; and in familiar converse with the manifold orders and ran 
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of intellectual beings, who inhabit the countless orbs that light up our 
evening skies. This is the most acceptable praise we can offer to 
God ; this is worship in spirit and with the understanding also; this 
is true growth in the knowledge of God and of His glorious perfec- 
tions made visible in His works, as well as in the plan of redemption 
through Christ. 

Of course Origen, entertaining these spiritual views respecting the 
life to come, would reject the literalism and materialism of such as 
Tertullian and his followers respecting the punishments of hell. He 
believed that the condemnation of the wicked consisted in separation 
from God, remorse of conscience, &c. “ The eternal fire is not a ma- 
terial fire kindled by another, but the combustible materials are our 
‘sins coming up before the conscience. The fire of hell resembles the 
fire of our passions in this world. The separation of the soul from 
God may be compared with the pain which we should suffer if all the 
members of the body were to be torn out of joint.” The “onter 
darkness” is not a place devoid of light, but a state of ignorance. 
The design of all these punishments is medicinal or educational, aim- 
ing at, and finally accomplishing obedience, reformation and salvation. 

iii. Gregory Nyssen, A.D. 370-394. Gregory, Bishop of Nyssa, 
was a devoted follower of Origen, and sympathized with most of his 
leading doctrines. On the subject:of the resurrection he went beyond 
his master in the proper understanding of the nature and results of 
this momentous event in the soul’s development and progress. He 
seems to regard it as chiefly affecting the soul, rather than the body ; 
though the last is to share in the blessed change. According to 
Hagenbach, he, with Gregory of Naziansum and Basil the Great, all 
warm admirers of Origen, rested belief in immortality principally on 
the fact that man, as a spiritual being, is of Divine origin, and there- 
fore deriving an immortal nature directly from God. The ‘body is 
transient and perishable, but the soul is the breath of the Almighty, 
and therefore eternal. 

In his “ Dialogue on the Soul and the Resurrection,” speaking of 
the punishment of the wicked, Gregory teaches the purification of all 
souls, though some may have to undergo long and “ painful purging 
from all their impurities.” When the process of purification is com- 
pleted, then the better attributes and qualities of the soul will appear 
— “imperishability, life, honor, grace, glory, power, and in short all 
that belongs to human nature as the image of divinity. In fact, he 
calls this process of moral and spiritual purification anastasis, or the 
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resurrection ; or, as Uuberweg phrases it, “In this. sense the resur- 
rection is the restoration of man to his original state, as Gregory often 
defines it — avacracis éiotw 4 8s tO aoxaiov TRS gioEwsS Nuor 
anoxatactacis. Itis clear enough from this language of Gregory that, 
notwithstanding his notions regarding the raising of the body, he be- 


lieved the Resurrection to be moral and spiritual in its action and 


influence, working in the soul such a complete renewal as to restore 
within it the divine likeness in which it was created, without spot or 


blemish ; or as Paul expresses it, “the image of the heavenly.”* We 


doubt if the Universalists of to-day have improved upon this theory, or 


in any way more truly apprehended the Scriptural doctrine of the 
Resurrection. 
Respecting the blessedness of heaven, Gregory does not differ much 


from the other Universalists of the early Church. It will consist in 


the perfect knowledge of God, especially of the Trinity, and the bea- 
tific vision and contemplation of the Godhead, and closer union with 
it; in the perfect peace of the soul, intercourse with other blessed 


spirits, and in an exalted appreciation of all that is good and beautiful. 
He held to different degrees of happiness apportioned to the different. 


merits of the life on earth. 
He believed, also, with Augustine, in degrees of punishment accord-. 


ing with the degrees of guilt and wickedness; but he repudiates all 


sensuous and material notions regarding these punishments. The fire 
of hell, and the undying worm are not to be looked upon as literal or 
material, but as figures or metaphors descriptive of the terrors of con- 


science, and the anguish of the soul separated from God. All evil 
and suffering, however, must finally come to an end, for, since the 


nature of sin is such that it cannot live without a corrupt motive, when 
the soul is finally purified and purged of all evil desires and motives, 


then sin must necessarily cease to exist, having nothing to feed upon, 
and holiness, goodness, and happiness will alone remain. 


Passing over several other Universalists of this period, whose views 
were shaped mostly by the teachings and Scriptural interpretations of 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen, we pass to one of the Antiochian 
School of Universalists, though belonging to the 5th century. 

iv. Theodore, A.D. 420-457, Bishop of Cyrus, in Syria, pro- 
nounced by Mosheim and Murdoch to have been “eloquent, schol- 
arly, skilled in every branch of theological learning,” * elevated in his 

8 Hagenbacifport Titus Bishop of Bostra, who also was a Universalist, as teach- 
0) 


ing a still ‘‘ mor refined doctrine” of the resurrection, but gives no particulars. 
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views and feelings, generous, sympathetic, and ardently pious.” Dr. 
Cone quotes him as saying, 


“ Christ taught that ‘he would free from the power of death not 
only his own body, but at the same time the entire human nature 
(pasan ton anthropon ten phusin), and adds, ‘ And I, if I be lifted 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me, for I will not suffer what 
’ I have undertaken, to raise the body only, but I will fully accomplish 
the resurrection of all men.’ The blessed Paul also speaks to the same 
effect, writing to the Colossians, and through them to all men; ‘ And 


you being dead in your sins hath he quickened together with himself, 


having forgiven you all trespasses,’ &c. From this we learn that he 
quickened together with himself the entire nature of men.” 


From the peculiar language employed by Theodore in this extract, 


it is plain that he believed Christ's teaching of the resurrection meant 


something more and greater than the raising of the body. It is the 
entire nature of man that is to be raised, or resurrected, into the 
higher life, into the heavenly image, into the spiritual perfectness of 


the immortal. He repeats and insists on the phrase “nature of man,” 


" when treating of the Resurrection. Commenting on Eph. i. 10, he 


says, “ For through the dispensation and incarnation of Christ, the 
nature of men arises” (anistatat ) or shares in the exaltation of the 


resurrection, puts ou incorruption and glory. Indeed, as with others, 
his ideas of universal redemption are so incorporated with his theory 


of the moral and spiritual character and effects of the universal Res- 
urrection, that they can hardly be treated separately, or kept apart as 
two independent subjects. 


Of course after this spiritualistic view of the process and results of 


the Resurrection on the soul of man, it is needless to show that his 
views of the kind of heavenly employments and happiness in which 
the blessed will share, and the nature of the punishments endnred by 


the wicked, must also be spiritual in their character, intellectual, 
moral, educational. 


And now going back to the latter half of the second century, let us 
call in another witness, who was probably a Universalist ; at any rate 


he talks of the punishment of sin as a “discipline” to which man is 
subjected “that he might subsequently be restored.” 


v. Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, A.D. 180. He seems to have 
entertained views similar to those of Theodore touching the moral 


and spiritual change wrought by the Resurrection. He says; 
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“ God showed great kindness to man in that He did not suffer him 


to remain forever in sin; but as a kind of punishment cast him out 
of paradise, in order that, having expiated the sin by punishment, 
within an appointed time, and having been disciplined, he might after- 
ward be restored. .Wherefore man, as mystically made known in 
Genesis, was formed in this world to be twice placed in Paradise, and 


so it was fulfilled once when he was placed there. and the other will 
be fulfilled after the resurrection and judgment. For just as a vessel 
which, after it has been made, has some flaw in it, and so is remade 
or remodelled, that it may become new and right, so it is with man by 
. death, In some way or other he is broken up (by death), that he may 

come forth in the resurrection whole, I mean spotless, and righteous, 
and immortal.” 4 


If the resurrection makes-man spotless, pure, righteous, it is more 
than a raising of the body ; it is something which acts on the moral 
nature, on the soul; it is an anastasis, a raising up, a spiritual exalta- 
tion of the whole man into the “ image of the heavenly,” as the Saviour 
_ himself witnesses, when he says, we “are children of God being (be- 
cause) children of the resurrection,” 7. e., the Resurrection brings us 
' into the likeness of God; and therefore works in usa moral and spir- 
itual change equivalent to the New Birth. 

How different these views from those of the orthodox party so 
called, most of whom believed in the literal resurrection of the very 
same body possessed by man on earth. Justin Martyr held the doc- 
trie so literally as to maintain even that cripples would be raised as 
cripples, though restored a moment after by Christ. Jerome carried 
its application to the hair, teeth, &c ; and proved it by saying that it 
must be so, for otherwise there could be no “ gnashing of teeth” by 
the damned in hell, which the Scriptures affirmed! Substantially 
these views were held by Athenagoras, Cyprian, Prudentius, and oth- 
ers. They are truly of the earth, and earthy. 

On the other hand, the Gnostics rejected the dogma of a bodily 


4 There is a singular correspondence between the above quotation and the following 
from Irenzeus, a contemporary of Theophilus. Irengeus says, “God ejected Adam 
from Paradise, and removed him far from the wood (tree) of life, in compassion for 
him, that he might not remain forever a transgressor, and that the sin in which he was 
involved might not be everlasting, nor be'evil interminable and incurable. He pre- 
vented further transgression by the interposition of death, and by making sin to cease 
through the termination that He imposes on it by the dissolution of the flesh which 
takes place on this earth—that man ceasing to live to sin, and dying to it, might be- 
gin to live to God:” Contra Heeres. iii. cited in Huidekoper’s ‘‘ Underworld.’ This 
starts some curious questions as-to the ground faith of Irenzus, notwithstanding his 
talk about ‘‘ inextinguishable and eternal fire,”” which some regard as proof of his be- 


lief in endless punishment. 
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resurrection, and though called heretics, were on this point, as on uni- 


versal restoration and some others, nearer the truth than the orthodox 
themselves. They believed in the resurrection of the soul, though 
often accused of denying the resurrection altogether because they 
denied that of the body. Their philosophy that evil originated in 
matter, led them to shrink from a reunion of the body with the soul 
in the future life. Apelles maintained that the work of Christ was 
wholly in reference to the soul, and had nothing to do with raising 
the body. The Gnostics generally, Carpocratians, Basilidians, Val- 
entinians, &c., believed in the final restoration. They rejected the 
dogma of the Intermediate State, and taught that the spiritually 
minded, or the soul of the perfect Gnostic, would, as soon as freed 
from the body by death, and from evil by the perfection of its knowl- 
edge (gnosis), ascend to the heavenly Pleroma, and dwell forever in 
the presence of the Father. Souls that were sinful, and those that 
had not attained to the perfect knowledge of the true Gnostic, would 
have to pass through more or less transmigrations, till they were suffi- 
ciently purified to wing their way to the celestial realms, or to be 
exalted to the Pleroma. 


The Cave of Machpelah. 


In his book, “ From Egypt to Palestine,” noticed in these pages 
some time ago, President Bartlett speaks of his visit to Hebron, which 
is supposed to be some years older than Zoan of Egypt; and gives 
an interesting description of the Haram, the building which without 
doubt, if Jewish, Mohammedan and Christian tradition can be trusted, 
and the conclusions of those best qualified by their careful investiga- 
tions to judge in the matter, is built over the celebrated cave of 
Machpelah, which Abraham bought of “the children of Heth” for 
a burial place, paying therefor “four hundred shekels of silver, cur- 
rent money with the merchant.” Gen. xxiii: Here were buried 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, with their wives, Sarah, Rebecca and 
Leah. a4, 6 
At what time, in the centuries following, the splendid structure was 
erected over it, history does not inform us, but some portions of it 
are certainly very ancient, probably superior in age to anything 
remaining in Palestine.” A very good picture of its present appear- 
ance may he seen in Smith’s Bible Dictionary. It is a quadrangular 
building 200 feet by 115, its wall from 50 to 60 feet high, without 
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windows, and with only two small entrances. Some of the stones 
composing it are thirty-eight feet in length, smooth and polished ; and 
in size are matched only by those discovered, by the late excavations, 
as part of the substructure of the Temple at Jerusalem. Says Presi- 
dent Bartlett, 


“There seems to be no valid reason to question the conclusion of 
Robinson, that ‘the remarkable external structure of the Haram is 
indeed the work of Jewish hands, erected long, long before the destruc- 
tion of the nation, around the sepulchre ot their revered progenitors, 
the “ Friend of God” and his descendants ; or the still more distinct 
persuasion of Tristram, that it is ‘ the one remaining work of the Royal 
Solomon, or perhaps of his greater father’; confirmed by Stanley, who 
had the rare privilege of visiting the interior, and who is convinced 
that, within the Mussulman mosque, ‘ within the Christian church, 
within the massive stone enclosure built by the kings of Judah, is be- 
yond any reasonable questioning the last resting-place’ of the ‘ great 
patriarchal family.’ 

“No molestatation was offered us as, with our Jewish guide, we 
approached the venerable place. Times were changed since Seetzen, 
though outside of the city, was struck by a spent stone from an un- 
known hand; and even when Robinson was warned to desist, as he 
was measuring a line parallel to the wall of the enclosure. Still, the 
entrance of the Prince of Wales and his company, in 1862, remains 
thus far fruitless of privileges to any other Christians. We were 
quietly permitted to approach quite near the entrance of the long line 
of enclosed stairway that conducts to the interior, so that we stood 
directly under the venerable walls and examined its almost polished 
stones. But once, as we turned toward the entrance, we were saluted 
by a loud shout of * Yellah!’ from a crowd of Mohammedan boys. 

“We then went around the building on the hill-side east, immedi- 
ately above, where we could in some degree look down upon it. But 
we could only mentally assign the localities within where sleep the 
great patriarchs — Abraham, according to the tradition, in the middle, 
Jacob on our right, and Isaac on the left. In a second line, parallel 
to those of their husbands, are shown the shrines of Sarah, Rebecca, 
and Leah. These are all in an inner building, now a Turkish mosque ; 
but, according to Stanley, clearly once a Christian church. There 
are indications of a cave beneath, which no one has been permitted 
to explore, and which the Mohammedan has no desire to examine. 

In the political changes that impend over the East, it is not impos- 
sible that the present generation may see, under a different régime, 
his ancient mystery and some others more thoroughly explored. 
The outer building itself is as unique as its object, and has a simple 
grandeur and solemnity about it not unworthy of the sacred dust that 
lies within. And in the whole vicinity, notwithstanding the disguise 
of its Mohammedan population and environments, it is impossible to 
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forget that one is certainly on hallowed ground. The eyes and the 
feet of the patriarchs were familiar with this soil. The names of 
Joshua and Caleb stand connected with the place. Here David held 
court for seven years, and here no doubt he first sung some of those 
sacred songs that will be coeval with the Church on earth.” 


One Lesson from the Comet. 


Astronomy, from our earliest thinking, has always come to us with 
a strong and eloquent plea for faith in the immortality of Man, and 
something more. The recent appearance of several comets in our skies 
has brought the subject up afresh, with all the persuasiveness of its 
suggestions and arguments. 

And first of all, how the splendid triumphs achieved in the science 
of Astronomy impress us with a sense of the vast powers, and capaci- 
ties, and possibilities of the Human Mind. | 

Consider now this earth of ours, the great problems of its form and 
weight and motion, the seasons and tides ; its satellite, its distance, 
size, and character, — all these it has solved, and made plain as the 
alphabet. Then the sun and the planets have been weighed and 
measured, their positions and distances, their physical constitution, 
and the laws and times of their revolutions, all set forth in clearest 
demonstration. And with what feeble means this mighty work has 
been accomplished, and how innumerable the difficulties it has had to 
overcome, and yet how it has at every step flashed the light of its dis- 
coveries into the darkest regions of night and mystery. This it is 
which makes us reverence the Mind, the Soul of man, and feel that it 
is truly the offspring of the Infinite Mind. 7 

Having gazed in wonder at the strange and unexpected visitor in 
our heavens so lately flinging its train of splendors over millions of 
miles of space, let us now turn to the astronomer, and if we ask him, 
he will by and by tell us its history, he will measure it and weigh it 
for us ; he will give us its velocity, and map out its course in space ; 
he will tell us where it is going, and how long it will be gone; and 
he will put his finger on the very spot in the night-clad skies where 

_we will see it next, and tell us almost the day and hour when we may 
find it there on its return, perhaps, from “the long travel of a thou- 
sand years.” 

As an example, let the reader consider the marvellous and beauti- 
ful calculations by which the comets of 1680 and 1682 were tracked 
backward through the centuries, and identified with the strange and 
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startling apparitions which hundreds of years ago filled the heavens 
with their horrible glare, and caused such bewilderment and terror 
among the nations Let him review also the exquisitely delicate 
process, and the unspeakable labor of it, by which the comet of 1682 
was followed step by step for two revolutions, and the distances of 
Jupiter and Saturn, and their separate and combined attraction upon 
it, calculated for the period of 150 years ! 

What a glorious creature this mind is, that can thus, with such sub- 
lime patience and strength, work out its will. With what divine 
energy and courage it will follow these mysterious children of the 
skies back through the night of centuries; and diligently search out 
each flaming footprint they have left on space, till their path is made 
plain, and sitting by our hearthstones we can trace their wanderings 
through the boundless voids. 

And so nice and beautifully accurate are these mathematical calcu- 
lations, that the slightest disturbance caused by other_ bodies, even 
though those bodies themselves are unseen, and their very existence 
unknown, will be detected at once. The calculations respecting the 
return of the comet of 1682 allowed for the probability of an undis- 
covered planet beyond the orbit of Saturn. Twenty-two years after- 
ward this prophetic utterance was fulfilled by the discovery of Ura- 
nus, revolving in an orbit 900 millions of miles beyond that of 
Saturn, with a period of 84 years! 

And more recently what an illustration Leverrier and Adams have 
given us. Trifling aberrations in the movements of the outer planets 
had been for sometime noticed. If there is nothing but what we know 
up there in the heavens, then they ought to move thus and thus — but 
they do not. This led to the supposition that still another planet 
might be revolving round our sun outside of Herschel. Closer 
mathematical investigation follows, and with such diligent exactness 
is it conducted, that the supposition becomes certainty. The very 
point in the heavens where it may be looked for, the very hour it will 
pass that point, are boldly announced to the world. At once, from 
all quarters of the earth, telescopes are pointed in that direction, pene- 
trating into the far-stretching solitudes of space, when,— O how won- 
derful — there it is, far out there three thousand millions of miles 
away! and for the first time since the morning of creation its strange 
light streams in upon us! 

How grand, almost awful, are these achievements of the human 
Mind. With what joy are we filled when this splendid revelation of 
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its powers and possibilities first breaks in upon us; and how is this 
joy exalted when we remember that Mind has this vast universe as 
the field of its activities and training. With such capabilities and 
such a theatre for action, what may it not accomplish? ‘To what 
heights of glory may it not rise up ? 

And can any one, however skeptical in other matters, believe that 
this glorious creature shall perish with the frail body it inhabits ? 
Can it be that with such noble powers, with such vast resources, such 
means of illimitable growth, it shall by and by be quenched in endless 
night ? and that, too, just as it had begun to understand itself, to 
know and to use its divine faculties, and to see how boundless and 
beautiful is the universe into which it has come! 

And shall those splendid minds, which have risen up on such strong 
wing into the heavens, made themselves familiar with the worlds that - 
hold their courses there, solved the mysteries of their being, unfolded 
the laws of their motions, and tracked the flaming comet on its course 
— shall these die, while the physical universe over which they have — 
gained such victories lives forever? Shall the knowledge they have 
given the world be handed down from age to age forever, while they 
perish as in a moment ? 

It can not be. Surely these great souls, through whose study the 
mystic language of the heavens is translated to us, and its flaming 
hieroglyphics made plain — these shall be permitted to rejoice in their 
work, and elsewhere to behold the face of other heavens, and rise to 
new discoveries and triumphs forever. 

A single word to our brothers of another faith, those who believe 
the soul will live always. Can they believe that God has nothing 
better for these glorious and gifted creatures in the world beyond than a 
devil’s life and employment? Can not the Infinite Soul find a more 
fitting place for them than the pit of torment, and something better 
to do than to spend an eternity in curses and blasphemies? With 
such mighty capabilities for good, fitted in mental and moral nature to 
grow up to an equality with the angels — created for this originally 
by the good God Himself, will He suffer such a miserable wreck to 
come of such a grand, majestic creature as the Soul Immortal, made 
in the image of Himself? 

Anaxagoras, Plato, Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Newton, La Place, 
Herschel, Leverrier — what names are these, what minds are these! 
And with all the abysses of the universe flaming with suns and plan- 
ets, with systems and constellations, where they can study and 
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learn, and grow in strength and dignity and glory, till heaven itself 
might be proud of them — will God shut them out fiom all these, and 
- shut them in some wretched hell infinitely worse than the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, and leave them there forever? It is equally an insult to 
God and Nature and Man to believe it. 


Religious World. 


Remarkable Discovery of Egyptian Antiquities. Letters recently 
received from Cairo by the N. Y. Evening. Post, and by the London 
Times, announce a most wonderful discovery of no less than thirty 
Royal Mummies, several large Papyri, and other curious and valuable 
articles in a rock-cave near Thebes. Among the mummies are those of 
royal personages bearing the names of Thothmes and Rameses, but 
whether the bodies are those of the great historical kings known by 
these designations is not yet settled; but whoever they may be, these 
two monarchs now lie side by side in the Boulak Museum, together with 
the flowers and garlands in their coffins, just as they were left by the 
mourners over 3,000 years ago! But to the record : 

“Last June, Daoud Pasha, governor of the Province of Keneh, which 
includes the ancient Theban district, noticed that the Bedaween offered 
for sale an unusual quantity of antiquities at absurdly low prices. The 
Pasha soon ‘discovered that the source of their hidden treasure was sit- 
uated in a gorge of the mountain-range which separates Deir el- Bahari 
from the Bab el-Malock, about four miles from the Nile to the east of 
Thebes. He at once telegraphed to the Khedive, who forthwith 
dispatched to the spot Herr Emil Brugsch, a younger brother of Dr. 
Henry Brugsch Pasha. Herr Brugsch discovered in the cliffs a pit 
about thirty-five feet deep, cut in the solid rock. A secret opening from 
this pit led to a gallery, nearly two hundred feet long, also hewn out of 
the solid rock. This gallery was filled with relics of the Theban dynas- 
ties. Every indication leads to the conviction that these sacred relics 
had been removed from their appropriate places in the various tombs 
and temples, and concealed in the subterranean gallery by the Egyp- 
tian priests, to preserve them from being destroyed by some foreign in- 
vader. In all probability they were thus concealed at the time of the 
invasion of Egypt by Cambyses. 

“Herr Brugsch at once telegraphed for a steamer, which safely de- 
posited her precious cargo at the Boulak Museum. The full value of 
this discovery, of course, cannot as yet be determined. The papyri 
have not yet been unrolled, nor have the mummies been unwrapped. 
Conspicuous by its massive gold ornamentation, in which cartouches 
are set in precious stones, is the coffin containing the mummy of Maut 
Nedjem, a daughter of King Rameses: II. Each of the mummies is 
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accompanied by an alabaster canopic urn, containing the heart and 
entrails of the deceased. 

“Four papyri were found in the gallery at Deir el-Bahari, each ina 
perfect state of preservation. The largest of these papyri — that found 
in the coffin of Queen Ra-ma-ka —is most beautifully illustrated with 
colored illuminations. It is about sixteen inches wide, and when un- 
rolled will probably measure from one hundred to one hundred and 
forty feet in length. These papyri will probably prove to be the most 
valuable portion of the discovery, for in the present state of Egyptology 
a papyrus may be of more importance than an entire temple, and, as the 
late Mariette Pasha used to say, ‘it is certain that, if ever one of those 
discoveries that bring about a revolution in science should be made in 
Egyptology, the world will be indebted for it to a papyrus.’ 

‘“‘No less than 3,700 mortuary statues have been found which bear 
royal cartouches and inscriptions. Nearly 2,000 other objects have 
been discovered. One of the most remarkable relics is an enormous 
leather tent, which bears the cartouche of King Pinotem (?) of the twenty- 
first dynasty. This tent is in a truly wonderful state of preservation. 
The workmanship is beautiful. It is covered with hieroglyphs, most 
carefully embroidered in red, green, and yellow leather. The colors are 
quite fresh and bright. In each of the corners is represented the royal 
vulture and stars.” 

‘“* Among other objects of interest are two enormoyps wigs, which were 
worn upon occasions of ceremony. These wigs are about two feet high, 
and are made of curled hair or wool, falling in braids behind the back. 
There are also three thousand seven hundred small porcelain funereal 
statuettes, each bearing cartouches and inscriptions, and nearly two 
thousand other objects, such as drinking-cups, baskets, vases, Jamps, 
urns, chairs, dried fruits, boxes, etc., etc.” 


— Late information shows that the Greek Catholic bandits are of the 
same type with their Roman Catholic brethren in Italy and Spain, being 
fully as pious, and equally mindful of their duties to the Church.. Some 
English journals are letting the light in upon them, and among other 
items given is the positive rule never to allow liberty to a captive, for 
whom a ransom has been demanded, unless the money is paid : 

““ Not quite two years ago a fairly well-to-do farmer had two of his 
children captured —a boy and a girl of ten and twelve. One hundred 
and eighty piasters was the ransom for each of them. The money was 
sent for one child, and the boy was returned. But the farmer’s ready 


money was exhausted. He begged a little delay, but the band were on 
the move, and could not wait. The other child — the little girl — was 
found afterward with a stab in the heart and wild flowers in her hand. 
Nothing can exceed the temperance of these robbers, who never drink 
wine. They are very pious, and never neglect their religious duties, 
always crossing themselves before eating, never omitting the numerous 
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fast days which the Greek Chwrch insists upon. Some are quite well 
read, and it is said that a lea@*z scoundrel to-day always travels about 


with a small library.” 


--- The following from the Congregationalst matches on very well to 
the above: ‘A mob of 2,000 infuriated Roman Catholics, crying, 
‘ Death to the Protestants,’ assaulted the Protestant Mission at Quere- 


taro, Mexico, recently, for four hours. The disturbance arose from the 


effects upon the people of a pastoral circular from the Bishop of Quere- 
taro which denounced all favoring the mission work, and threatened 
excommunication to any one who read our Bible or tracts. The govern- 
ment of the city of Mexico promised protection in the future, but the 
Governor of Queretaro would give no such assurance, and urged the 
missionaries to leave the city, which they did. The Federal Govern- 
ment has requested the missionaries to return, and they will doubtless 
do so, as the place is a stronghold of fanaticism and needs the gospel. 
The Methodist Mission has sustained another trial in the brutal murder 
of one of its missionaries, Rev. Mr. Munroy. He was returning from 
preaching at Santa Anita, when he was killed by a band of fourteen 
Romanists. A friend with him was so severely wounded that he proba- 


bly will not survive.” 


— Our inquiry, in the last QUARTERLY, regarding “the true nature 
and effect of discipline after death,” as taught by Swedenborg, has been 
kindly answered by the editor of the Mew Ferusalem Mogazine, who 
sends us the number for May, 1880, containing an article on “The 
Future of the Evil.” We can only find rvom for a few paragraphs, 
sufficient, nevertheless, to show the editor’s opinion concerning the doc- 
trine of Swedenborg on the point named. He cites the following from 


one of his works : 

“The state of the wicked man in the other life is such, that as to his 
interiors he can no longer be amended, but only as to his exteriors, that 
is to say, by fear of punishment, which when he has frequently suffered, 
he at length abstains, not of free choice, but by compulsion, his lust to 
do evil remaining, which lust is held in check, as was said, by fears, 
which compel and are the means of an external amendment.” 

“To suppose that one grows continually worse,” says the editor, “is 

. to argue either that hell is beyond the Divine control, or that, being 
within His influence, the Lord gives no care to it, and so virtually pro- 
motes its evil growth, both of which suppositions are impossible in view. 
of the Divine Love.’’ Swedenborg says, ‘Hell is governed by the 
Lord,” and that “every evil has its limit,” no wicked spirit being allowed 
to go beyond a certain degree of evil and falsity. “Some use,” he says, 
“is still obtained from every one, however wicked,” and he is led to 
this by fear of punishment, or by such rewards as do not strengthen his 
evil tendencies. In his way he attains to greater skill in such work as 
@ does: 
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“And his life will not flow monotonovs'y, nor toward annihilation, but 
quzetly, though without heavenly pe e; wzsefully, though without 


heavenly enjoyment.” 
“Souls which have utterly cast aside goodness and truth /‘ve on use- 


fully, according to their capacity, necessarily governed, but not de- 
stroyed at once nor gradually. The Divine love still watches over 
them, though they can be reached by no heavenly means, restrainin 

them through fear, by means of a general afflux which checks the evi 
sphere emanating from hell. The angels, also, while refused the oppor- 
tunity to exert that influence they may exercise with the good, are yet 


the governors of hell, and ‘by an afflux,’ and sometimes by their pres- 
ence, moderate the evils. 

‘This is the New-Church view of hell. Utter opposition to good, 
confirmed love of evil, restraint, through fear of adequate punishments, 


gradually producing moderation in external conduct, usefulness accord- 
ing to ability, limited indulgence in such pleasures as the evil enjoy, the 
continuance o! lives lost to the highest good and the heavens, but not 
to the all-controlling and all-merciful government of God.” 


As regards the passage cited from A. C. n. 967, we think the editor 
misapprehends the meaning, if it be no presumption in us to say so. 
Swedenborg says : 

‘Evil punishes itself; and unless it were removed by punishments, 
the evil spirits must necessarily be kept in some hell to eternity ; for 
otherwise they would infest the societies of the good, and do violence 


to that order appointed by the Lord, on which the safety of the universe 
depends.”’ 


This, says the editor, seems to say that punishment removes the evil 
for which it is inflicted, for otherwise the wicked must remain in hell, 
where “they would do injury to heaven ” by infesting the society of the 
good. This, he says, is an “obscure and misleading thought ” that the 
evil, if detained in hell, would “invade heaven”! And so he corrects 
the original text, and offers his own translation and exposition. But the 
passage does not, to our reading, say any such thing. The meaning 
seems plain enough: Unless evil were removed by punishment, wicked 
spirits must necessarily be confined in hell eternally, for if they were 
not, they would infest the society of the good; but as evil zs removed 
by punishments, it is not necessary that they should be kept in hell to 
eternity. Or, as the passage quoted in our last says, “It is not to be 
thought that the Lord permits any one to be punished except with the 
design of correction, and eternal punishment would have no design.” 
These passages may not harmonize with others — indeed, we think they 
do not — but that is not a matter for us to explain. 

— The Universalist Publishing House has decided to publish a Me- 
moir of the late Rev. E. H. Chapin, D.D. No effort required will be 
spared to make it worthy, both in mechanical appearance and literary 
merit, of the life work it will commemorate. The work of its prepara- 
tion has been placed in the hands of Rev. Sumner Ellis, D.D. All 
parties who have letters, or can give incidents in the career of Dr. 
Chapin, that will aid in the preparation of the volume are kindly requested 
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to send them'to Dr. Ellis, in care of the Universalist Publishing 


House. Our readers may be sure of a suitable tribute to the memory 
of our great preacher ; for the author’s grace of style, power of moral 
and intellectual analysis, just appreciation of the gifts of Dr. Chapin, 
and conscientious use of material, are pledges that the book will be 


worthy of the man. 


—At the Great Mohammedan Missionary University at. Cairo, in 
Egypt, there are at this day ten thousand students under training, ready 
to go to*any part of the world to teach the doctrines of Islam. Mis- 
sionaries meet these Moslem priests, not in Turkey alone, wl:ich is the 


centre of their power, but also in Persia, India and China, and in the 


heart of Africa. Very few who have professed this faith have been led 
to renounce it for Christianity. ‘This is partly owing, no doubt, to the 
fear o: persecution, for the Moslems hold that it is not onty proper, cut 
a bounden duty, to kill any one who abjures his ‘aith in their prophet. 
— The following extract from a recent work by a missionary, whose 
name excapes us at this writing, shows the striking resemblances on 
important points between the Buddhistic and the Roman Catholic 
rituals, priesthood, monks, saints, festivals, relics and general practices : 
“This is one of the first things that arre-ts the attention of the ob- 
serving foreigner. He is at once attracted by its great show proces- 
sions, and multiplied festivals. The long-robed and shaven-headed 
priest, with his slow and measured tread, his pusillanimous air, and his 
Jesuitical cunning, strikes him as a quite familiar personage. Even 
when he enters the Buddhist temple or monastery things wear a familiar 
aspect. The images, the statue of the “ Holy Mother,” or “Queen of 
Heaven, with her babe, the walls adorned with paintings, some exhibit- 
ing passages in the life of Buddha, but more displaying the adventures 
of the Holy Mother, the alta:, with its numerous vessels and instruments 
of service, the burning candles, the smoking incense, the ringing bells, 
the service in a foreign tongue, the prostrations, the mock solemnity, 
the muttered prayers, and the monotonous chantings, ail forcibly remind 
him of scenes in Romish Chapels. Nor will it aid ‘n disp :lling tie illu- 
sion to find here and there, in the different apartments of the establish- 
ment, devout-looking priests’counting over their beads, and repeating 
over and over again the same brief sentences, till he fancies he can 
almost catch the familiar sounds of “Ave Maras,” and “ Paternosters.” 
“ A visit to the library will still aid in the delusion, especially when 
permitted to examine the collection of sacred relics — Buddha’s tooth, 
the bones of the saints, the urns containing the ashes of departed 
priests, etc. ; all sacredly kept and looked upon with the profoundest 
venera ion. Nor will the resembiance be less complete by discovering 
it to be a great ecclesiastical organization extending its authority 
through various countries ; having its infallible head in the Grand Lama, 
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its pontifical court, its high functionaries, its priests, its monks and nuns 


of various schools an orders, its ordinances of celibacy, its holy water, 
its sales of charms, amulets and indulgencies, its masses for the dead, 
its worship of relics and canonization of saints, and its womanolatry in 
the worship of Kwanyin, “the Queen of Heaven.” 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. The Theistic Argument as Affected by Recent Theories. A course of Lectures 
delivered at the Lowell Institute, in Boston, by J. Lewis Diman, D.D., late Professor 
of History and Political Economy in Brown University. Boston: Houghton, Miflin 


& Co. $1.50. 


The theistic argument in substance is the same, whether ancient or 
modern, in the form of its statement. Difficulties and objections 
which had no expression in earlier time, have been started by the 
scientific discoveries and philosophical speculations of these later days ; 
and those entering upon the discussion now have to meet many sub- 
tleties of argument unknown to Paley, and his predecessors. The 
evidences of intelligence, of plan, final causes and moral law in the 
constitution of the world, and in the order of human society and his- 
tory, are now questioned on grounds wholly different from those occu- 
pied by the atheist of tormer times. Indeed, the whole question of 
Religion in all its aspects has changed, as-regards the methods of 
both attack and defence, since we published our first book — “ Chris- 
tianity vs. Infidelity ” — less than fifty yearsago. Then the attack was 
from the standpoints of Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian, or Hume and 
Hobbes, or, at a later period, of Strauss; and the discussion turned 
on the reality and truth of a revelation, on the divine character and 
mission of Christ, miracles, the mythic theory, the historical integrity 
of the Gospels, &c. But now the anti-religious party, small iu num- 
bers, though supposed to be strong in intellectual power and attain- 
ments, refuse to entertain these questions ; they go back of Christian- 
ity, back of Mosaism and all historical religions, and deny that any 
religion has a foundation on which it can stand firmly for a moment 
in the presence of the scientist and philospher. They demand proof 
that there is a God to begin with, or a future life, or an innate relig- 
ious nature in man which has any relation to these; proof that man 
has a soul, or mind as an independent entity ; that he is anything in 
fact but organized matter with its resultant nervous forces, which 
these gentlemen generously admit may, in some of their manifesta- 
tions, easily be mistaken for that unsubstantial something which theo- 
logians call soul or spirit. 

Prof. Diman does not aim to discuss all these points, but confines 
himself mostly to the Theistic argument as affected by the recent 
agnostic theories of denial and challenge. He does not ignere the 
old arguments altogether, but endeavors to show that the new weap- 
ons and new methods of attack are not likely to prove more effective 
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than the old; that in fact the argument of design in nature, of finality, 
adaptation of special means to special ends as one evidence of a crea- 
tive, shaping, intelligent Cause beginning and continuing to work 
with reference to certain intended results, is‘not invalidated by any 
or all the elaborate assaults of modern speculation. At every step of 
the discussion Prof. Diman shows his ability to judge the weight and 
_ pertinency of his facts, and his fairness in never seeking to make them 
prove too much. 

His argument is cumulative. No single line of reasoning, no one 
fact, is sufficient to demonstrate the Divine Existence, but all united 
furnish an irresistible proof. For example : 


“ Neither the phenomena of man’s rational nature nor the phenomena of his moral 
nature, taken by themselves, would be sufficient to prove the Divine existence.”’ 

‘“*Man does not reach the final conviction of religious truth through any one faculty 
ororgan. He is framed for religion by the whole make and constitution of his nature.” 

“ The necessity of supposing a first cause was not itself a proof of the divine -exist- 
ence; the evidence of intelligence in nature was not a proof of the divine existence; 
the traces in history of a moral governor were not proof of the divine existence; but all 
these were undeniable facts, they all pointed in the same direction, they all converged 
to a common centre, they all brought us, at last, fuce to face with the conviction of a 
being behind phenomena, transcending existence, endowed with wisdom and gooduess 
beyond anything that the imagination of man could conceive. At this point, and by 
a legitimate process of intellection, a process implied in all knowledge, and lying at 
the basis of every science, we clothed this conception with the attributes of infinity, 
and when this was done, the idea of God was completed.” 


The matter is stated in this last form because of the question, May 
not this intelligence and intellectual force, which we think so manifest 
in the arrangements of the universe, be after all a part of Nature, im- 
manent in it, a final product of its evolution toward the highest and 
best? In his chapter on * Immanent Finality,” the author attempts 
‘an answer to this question, taking. up the phenomena of consciousness 
and of the will, the elements which go to make up personality in man, 
and the demands of intuition, and the irresistible conviction which 
presses to the conclusion that behind all the shifting phenomena of 
the material universe, behind the moral law and the order of society, 
behind the revelations of history that the world is steadily moving 
forward to higher levels in conformity with manifest plan and purpose 
—that behind all these there is a mighty, a guiding and controlling 
Will, Personality, God! 

Prof. Diman accepts the doctrine of Evolution as a method in which 
God has worked, and works out his purposes in the material world. 
This is more reasonable, he thinks, than the doctrine of special crea- 
tions by direct acts. He does not admit that spontaneous generation 
or the eternity of matter is involved in the theory. So far from Evo- 
lution dispensing with Deity, its many adaptations of organs, and ad- 
justments of parts, are proofs that intelligence and will lie back of 
these as the planzing and efficient Cause ; and so through Evolution, 
as through every other path, we get back at last to God. 

Some of our readers will probably think that Prof. Diman has 
made unnecessary concessions to the spirit of doubt and assump‘ion 
so marked in the class whose objections he meets; and that in his 
anxiety to avoid pushing the argument too far, he ' e not always 
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follow it to its just and logical conclusions. We partly agree with 
them. For example— when in one place he demonstrates, as he 
supposes, that the intelligence manifest in the arrangements of Nature, 
is not a part or product of Nature, and in another affirms that “the 
evidence of intelligence in Nature is not a proof of the divine exist- 
ence,” we are moved to ask, What ?s it a proof of, then? If it is not 
a part of Nature, but distinct from it, and if intelligence is exclusively 
an attribute of personality by this very showing, then if it is not a 
proof of the divine existence, it has no part in his argument. Here 
we think he does not claim for the fact the weight to which logically 
it is entitled, and to which, as it seems to us, his reasoning in the 
chapter on “ Immanent Finality ” inevitably leads. 


2. Supplicium Aiternum: The Hereafter of Sin — What it will be; with answers 
to certain Questions and Objections. By Rev. John W. Haley. Andover: Warren 
F. Draper. 

This is an ambitious little book, the purpose of which seems to be 
to prove the doctrine of endless punishment, to defend the character 
of God against the charge of injustice and cruelty in its infliction, to 
remove the difficulties in the way of hesitating believers, and to per- 
suade unbelievers that it is not near so dreadful a doctrine as it has 
been thought to be — in fact, that it is a real kindness on the part of 
God to let the ungodly go to hell where they will be a great deal 
more at home, and more at ease, than they would be in heaven among 
the saints and angels. “Can it be doubted,” says the author, “that 
benevolence appears in the fact that God has prepared their ‘own 
place’ for the lost —a place adapted to their mental and moral con- 
dition ; and that He has fixed their habitation there, instead of com- 

pelling them into heaven, where, owing to uncongenial society and 
surroundings, their misery would be far greater ?” 

How little can one who writes in this way understand of the nature 
of Christian salvation, or of God’s methods in working it out in the 
soul of man, or of the meaning of the words “heaven” and “hell”; 
how little can he know of human nature or of the moral and spiritual 
forces by which it is acted upon ; how little of the theology or philos- 
ophy of Universalism, or even of the later school of Orthodoxy? It 
would be idle to criticise such a statement; we could not do justice 
to the subject. But let us see how well the author can talk on both 
sides of the same question, when stress of argument demands it. The 
following is intended to show that hell is not quite so comfortable a 
place as the reader might imagine from the above extract : 

“ The discordant and revolting society ot hell will be to the dwellers 
there a perpetual source of disgust and horror. There will be gath- 
ered all the vile and abominable of mankind who ever cursed the 
earth. It will be the foul cesspool into which the accumulated filth 
and sin and shame of earth will be disgorged, to seethe and putrefy 
and ferment forever and ever.” 

This statement is variously illustrated with examples ; among them 
the false teacher, who is unceasingly pursued. through hell “with 
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curses loud and deep” from those whom he has lured into this horri- 
ble place ; and the writer adds, “Can such a state fail to be most 
wretched ?” . And of others he says, “Can there be any more fear- 
ful punishment than to be shut up with such abominable beings for- 
ever and ever?” and to emphasize the horrors of hell, he borrows 
from the Pagan Plutarch, who speaks of the damned as twisted to- 
gether two and two, three and three, or more, who gnaw and devour 
each other, either upon the score of old grudges and former malice 
they had borne each other, or else in revenge of injuries and losses 
they had sustained upon earth”; and adds, from Dante, 
‘* A miry tribe, all naked, and with looks 

Betokening rage. They with their hands alone 

Struck not, but with the bead, the breast, the feet, 

Cutting each other piecemeal with their fangs.”’ 

Pretty bad this; yet our friend Haley says, “ There is sound reason 
in the idea that hell is appointed in mercy to the lost, because heaven 
would be utterly uncongenial to them. ‘They will be better off in hell 
(his own italics) — their ‘home,’ their ‘own place’; if transferred to 
heaven, their misery would be insufferably augmented.” 

We do not really see any occasion for printing this book. There 
is not a single argument or thought in it that is new. To be sure, the 
author frankly says in his preface that he does not aim at originality, 
but only seeks to “set familiar truths in a new light”; but we do not 
discover the new light, for even the point noticed above is not new. 
In his extended argument on atonios, he only repeats what has been 
said again and again, and replied to as often. And his citations touch- 
ing its lexicography are not always fair — only one side of the testi- 

mony being given. For example, in quoting Prof. Tayler Lewis on 
' Matt. xxv. 46, he forgets (?) to state that this eminent scholar warns 
just such writers as our author, that if they rely on avonios to prove 
endless punishment in the argument with Universalists, they invite 
defeat. 

He devotes several pages to Dr. Hanson’s book on Aton, and takes 
special exception to his statement that the translators of the Septua- 
gint “ gave to all the Greek words the same meaning they had in the 
classic Greek.” His answers to fifteen or twenty objections to end- 
less punishment are in the usual line of feeble reasoning. As an 
example, in reply to the objection that it is opposed to the goodness 
of God, he says, as scores of others have said before him, “If God, 
in ‘His infinite wisdom and benevolence, allows sin, and resulting pain 
in this world, why not in the next? If for six thousand years, why 
not for sixty thousand, for sixty billions, for eternity?” As if transient 
and eternal evil were the same ; as if the pain for half an hour inflicted 
on President Garfield, in cutting into the wound to save life, is the 
same in principle as stretching him on the rack and torturing him for 
fifty years ; or more, if he could be kept alive so long. And if tem- 
porary suffering is presumptive proof of eternal suffering, then, “ If 
God permits the righteous to suffer in this world (and He does), why 
not in the next? If in His infinite wisdom and benevolence He 
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allows them to suffer for one year, why not for sixty billions of years, 
and for eternity ? ” 


8. Early Christian Literature Primers. The Fathers of the Third Century. By 
Rev. Geo. A. Jackson. D. Appleton & Co. 60 cents. 

Of the first of this series, edited by Dr. Geo. P. Fisher, which took 
up the “ Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists,” we spoke in strong 
terms of commendation. This present issue justifies what was said 
then. After a brief account of the “ Progress of Christianity in the 
Third Century,” we have a concise, well-written, and very useful 
“Introduction,” followed by a summary of some of the leading 
works, with illustrative extracts, of Irenzus, Hippolytus, Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Gregory Thanmaturgus, and other Greek 
writers. Then comes a similar presentation from the writings of the 
Latin authors of this century, Tertullian, Cyprian, etc. As an ex- 
ample of the manner in which the plan is carried out, we take Irenzus : 
1. Four or five pages of biography. 2. A general statement ot the 
subject, character and contents of each one of the five books “ Against 
Heresies” by Irenzus, occupying eleven pages. 3. We have 
fifteen pages of extracts from these books, giving the sentiments of 
this Father in his own language, thus enabling the reader to judge 
the correctness of the editor’s statements. 4. Two letters of Irenzus ; 
that concerning Polycarp, and one to Victor of Rome, touching the 
propriety of toleration. 

These “ Primers ” will be very interesting and informing to all, 
especially to those not able to own a library of the Christian Fathers ; 
because they take the reader back over the past, put him down in the 
midst of the early Christians, and show him what the writers believed 
and felt, what they wrote and talked concerning orthodoxy and here- 
sy, church doctrines and life ; respecting which matters, he will find 
that they were uo more of one mind and heart than the Christians of 
to-day. Take the following from a tract of Tertullian, on the power 
to forgive sins, addressed to the bishop of Rome, now called the Pope. 
It is very much in the style ot Luther. Tertullian died about A. D. 
220. ' 

‘ Vindicate to thyself the power to forgive sins in like manner with Peter. Because, 
if thou hast a purely disciplinary office, not to preside with power but as a minister 
who or what art thou to give indulgence, who, showing thyself neither prophet nor 
apostle, dost lack that by virtue ot which it is given to grant indulgence? Because 
the Lord said to Peter, ‘upon this rock,’ etc., dost thou therefore presume that the 
power of loosing and binding has devolved upon thee, that is, upon the whole church 


related to Peter? Who art thou, overturning and changing the plain intention of our 
Lord to confer this upon Peter personally ?”’ E 

Here is a statement from his treatise “On the Soul” which may 
strengtheu the faith of such of our Spiritualist friends as believe in 
“ Materialization.” 

‘* A prophetic sister (medium?) among us, who holds converse with —_ some- 
times even with the Lord, testifies ‘ that a soul has been shown me in a hodily shape, 
and a spirit has been wont to appear to me ; not however, a property void and empty, 
but such as would engage itself to be grasped by the hand, soft, transparent, and o' 
an ethereal color, and in every respect human in form.’ ”’ 
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4. The Bible and Reason against Atheism, in a Series of Letters toa Friend. By a 
Gentleman of the Bar. Chicago. Published by the Author. 

The writer of these letters has given us a popular, but sound, logi- 
cal and manly reply to the common objections of the Ingersoll school 
to the Bible, the being of a God, Christianity, and Religion of any 
sort as it relates to the spiritual part of man. Straightened by the 
exigencies of a correspondence, in which brevity became a necessity, 
he is obliged to condense, and sometimes to omit what might have 
strengthened his answer; but he states every difficulty fairly, and 
meets it with strong argument, and often shows his sceptical oppo- 
nent that his own positions are as weak as those he attacks, and that 
his reasoning leads him into pits deeper than those he seeks to escape. 
The legal training of the author serves him admirably in detecting the 
fallacies of the objector, exposing his evasions, challenging his proofs, 
and keeping him strictly to the points in debate. He will not allow 
him, when cornered at one point, to slip out and escape under a flour- 
ish of epithets, or show of virtuous indignation, about something else 
entirely foreign to the question in hand. With the skill of a prac- 
tised debater, he will have one point settled before he passes to 
another ; and so his respondent finds that “ Jordan am a hard road 
to trabbel,” and that he cannot “ take tu de woods,” or cut across lots 
at his pleasure. The reader will find both entertainment and in- 
struction in following his arguments, discovering as he will how much 
larger the sceptics words are than his facts. 

Two features of the book deserve notice: 1. The manner in which 
the author shows that difficulties and explanations are not all on one 
side; that the Atheist has as many problems to solve, as many un- 
answerable questions to meet, as he imagines beset the argument of 
the believer in God: and that he who rejects the New Testament 
records as frauds or forgeries is at once fronted with as many knotty 
points and impossible explanations as he can attend to, without going 
from home. 2. The fact, made apparent in the correspondence, that 


so many of the objections urged against the Bible and Christianity, 
are really not against these, but against the Orthodox interpretation 
of them, and therefore go to the ground in the presence of Univer- 


salism. 


5. Appleton’s Home Books. Amenities of Home. 60 cents. 

A more timely, a more needed book, or one having more intimate 
relation to the happiness of the millions, has not been written these 
mapy years. ‘The woman — we know the author is a woman, for 
none but a woman educated, refined, observing, experienced and full 
of wisdom, and withal a Christian, could produce such a book — the 


woman who wrote it has rendered a service to our homes, to parents 
and children, to young men and young women, that cannot be over- 


stated, if only it is widely circulated, and its counsels conscientiously 
followed. “ Amenities of Home!” What a pleasant sound it has. 


Alas, that there are so many homes without “amenities,” so many 
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homes that are not homes, simply from neglect of those thoughtful 
courtesies, gentle manners, refined tastes, sympathies and interests in 
the common welfare, and the thousand and one little attentions, which 
ive to the word its sacred and tender associations, and which are so 
pleasantly and wisely inculcated in these pages. 
We heartily recommend the reading of one chapter of this book, 
_ each day, in every home-circle in the land. Those homes that, be- 
cause of their perfectness, do not need it, will enjoy looking at their 
own picture; and those who do need it will surely be improved, and 
the entire atmosphere of domestic life purified and freshened by the 
spirit of its teaching. 


6. The Problem of Religious Progress. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D. Phillips & 
Hunt. $2.00. 


We have a vague impression that Dr. Dorchester has written some- 
thing — what, we have now forgotten — which was not remarkable 
for its wisdom, nor for its fairness ; but however that may be, this is 
a book which we can assure our preachers they will find very useful 
and interesting, and the moral of many a sermon and address may be 
successfully enforced from its richly stored pages of curious informa- 
tion. It abounds in statistics, of course, for how could Daniel Dor- 
chester write without statistics? It is enriched with valuable histor- 
ical facts and extracts trom authors, which, while they fortify the ar- 
gument, are profitable reading for all. It cannot fail to encourage 
the halting Christian and the disheartened philanthropist, while at 
the same time it rebukes the croaking pessimistic class who are forever 
prophesying that the world, in politics, morals and religion, is going 
to the dogs as fast as possible —in fact is the devil’s world already. 

We cannot enter at length into the argument, but the author goes 
into the matter very thoroughly and ably, taking up the various 
forms in which this opinion gets expression ; as “ Spirituality declin- 
ing in the Churches,” the “Conflict between Modern Thought and 
Ancient Faith,” “The Failure of Protestantism,” the “Growth of 
Romanism,” the “ Decline in Morals,” the “Collapse in Religious 
Belief,” etc. Under the head of “ Faith,” he shows the extent of the 
despotism of the church and scholasticism in past centuries, and the 


new liberating forces which are taking their place, the elements of 
modern progress, and the sure renovation that is coming on. Under 
the head ot “ Morals,” which is one of the most valuable and useful 
contributions to the subject, he looks into the condition of Europe be- 


fore the reformation, and from the fearful array of facts touching 


priest and people, and all classes high and low, educated and igno- 
rant, as contrasted with the present, he demonstrates that the world, 
bad as it is in these days, is not going backward and downward, but 


forward and upward, to higher levels of moral life and power. 
In the chapters on “Spiritual Vitality,” he invites the reader to 
testimonies showing the low state of piety in the past, the coldness 
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and indifference, even in the churches, to religious things, and the 
absence of all religious activities ; and contrasting these with the 
present missionary enterprises and Christian activities, leaves him to 


judge whether religion in its best definitions is dying out from among 
us, whether the former days were better than these. a 
It is impossible for us to give any ‘account of the voluminous tables 


of “Statistics,” illustrating all these points; or of the very ingenius 
diagrams by which the relative growth of the Roman, Greek and 


Protestant Churches, the last in all its branches of Orthodox and 
Liberal, are shown to. the eye. Of course some errors must creep 
into a work of this kind, but they are trifling compared with the 


amount and value of its information. The careful examination of 


its pages will demonstrate that Protestantism is very far from being a 


failure ; and further that neither in religion, nor morals, nor laws, nor 
social life, is the world growing worse but better, every day. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Appleton’s “ New York Illustrated ” is a very beautiful Pictorial delineation of the 
wonders of the great metropolis; its street scenes, buildings, parks, river views, sea -, 
shore pictures, and other interesting sights; beside two most excellent maps, one of 
the city itself, and one of the surrounding country. Whoever visits New York with 
this book in hand will know exactly what is worth seeing, and how to see it to the 
best advantage. There are 150 illustrations! 


Wit and Wisdom of Benjamim Disraeli, Ear! of Beaconsfield. Collected from his 
Writings and Speeches. D. Appleton & Co. It is impossible that one who has had 
so remarkable a career as a literary man, a man of the world, a statesman, and a bril- 
liant parliamentary debater, should not have said many things worth being remem- 
bered. ' One thing strikes us, in looking over the pages of this book — what a wealth 
of subjects here for the esseyist and the literary journalist. . There are themes for 
essays and disquisitions enough to fill a dozen volumes of another “ Spectator,’’ or 
of another ‘* Nation.”’ 


Appleton’s Handy Volume Series. The Great Violinists and Pianists. By George 
T. Ferris, 40 cts. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson: Philosopher and Poet. By Alfred H. Guernsey. 40 cts. 
A sketch of the man in his early days, in the ministry. his European travel, his lec- 
tures and ad¢resses; a critical estimate of his genius and writings, accompanied with 
liberal illustrations from his various books; and an attempt to measure and weigh his 
claims as a Philosopher and Poet The author is an admirer of Emerson, but he is 
discriminating as well as appreciative, and there are some things in his criticism of 
Emerson’s philosophy which are well stated, and worth considering in judging of the 
occasional vagueness both of the philosopher's thoughts and expressions. 


Kalani of Oahu. An Historical Romance of Hawaii. By C. M. Newell, author of — 
“The Tiger Whale.’ We have only room to say that this story, by a son of one of 
our departed preachers, is founded on events of which the author had authentic infor- 
mation from those engaged in them. The conquest of Hawaii, the young hero, the 
final deteat, the establishment of the kingdom, are all real occurrences. The book has 
some pleasing descriptions of the natural scenery of the Islands, and contains much 
information regarding the mythology, superstitions and legends of the primitive race. 
Some of the rhymes might be improved, or omitted without injury to the book. 








